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THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  67  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


DAILY  NEWS  PLAZA:  400  West  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  OFFICE:  7-2IS  General  Motors  Buildina 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  f  Koeke/eHer  Plaza 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  PuUdino 


VC^Iicn  you  advertise  in  CKicago 
choose  the  B/\SIC  time  and 

the  BASIC  place  *  % 


Even  in  the  days  when  our  houses  had  only  candle- 
lighf  this  was  true:  evening  is  America's  reading 
time  and  home  is  America's  reading  place.  .  .  A 
basic  truth  in  the  lives  of  our  forefathers.  .  .  A  basic 
truth  today. 

Thus,  The  Chicago  Daily  News  became  Chicago's 
BASIC  advertising  medium.  .  .  The  Daily  News  has 
sold  billions  and  billions  of  dollars'  woHfi  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  merchants  and  manufacturers.  .  «  All  in  direct 
response  to  its  advertising  columns.  .  ,  AS  because  its 
audience  is  Chicago's  basic  key-audienov  that  readb 
The  Daily  News  at  night  (the  basic  time)  and  at  home 
(the  basic  place),  f 

Response — results — not  bought  *  extravagantly,  but 
happily  obtained  with  economy.  .  .  Wasteless  circula¬ 
tion  because  ONE  copy  of  The  Daily  News  covers  the 
entire  family.  .  .  Concentration  of  readers  in  contrast 
to  costly  spatter ation. 

Basic-thinking  advertisers  confirm  our  statement  that 
The  Dally  News  is  Chicago's  basic  advertising 
medium.  .  .  For  42  consecutive  years  they  have 
placed  MORE  TOTAL  DISPLAY  linage  in  the  basic 
Daily  News  than  in  any  other  Chicago  paper,  morning, 
evening  or  Sunday.*  .  .  .  An  expression  of  advertiser 
confidence  matching  the  confidence  of  a  million 
reader-friends  who  have  chosen  The  Daily  News  for 
their  family  newspaper. 


*Source:  AJi’erlising  Record  Co, — Media  Records,  Inc.  For  fair  comparison  liquor  linage 
omitted  since  The  Daily  News  does  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
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lb*.  Erich  Brandels 
Promotion  Director 
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New  Tork  Cltr,  New  York 
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The  Wichita  Beacon  has  been  getting  the  International  News 
Service  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  of  appreciation. 


tnUlettn  MS 


In  our  jiKigment,  the  INS  staff  men  do  a  very  brilliant  job 
of  reporting  in  addition  to  their  equally  brilliant  writing. 

INS  is  really  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  the  coverage  of  the 
global  war. 


Another  very  important  factor  in  connection  with  INS  is  the 
personal  att«ition  you  folks  give  our  requests  from  time  to  time 
for  special  coverage  on  stories  of  particular  interest  to  our 
community.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  value  that  kind  of  service, 
as  it  makes  us  feel  that  INS  is  really  part  of  our  own  staff. 


Sincerely  yours 


criyOCO 


Louis  Levand,  Publisher 
THE  VaCHITA  BEACdN 
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Furlough  for 
Four  IViyilion 


news  columns  packed  with  the  gist  of  all  three  wire  services,  AP, 
UP  and  INS — in  smart  social  chitchat  by  Cholly  Knickerbocker  and 
Louis  Sobol — in  colorful  pages  of  lively  comics,  including  Donald 
Duck,  Popeye,  Bringing  Up  Father  and  others. 


Wasteful  driving’s  out.  So’s  the  free  and  easy  bus  and  rail 
transportation  that  once  helped  the  city’s  millions  scurry  country- 
ward  for  pleasant  Sabbath  rests. 


And  if  there’s  more  time  these  Sundays  to  linger  over  the  newspaper 
— why,  that  just  means  more  time  to  peruse  your  ads,  weigh  your 
story,  match  it  up  with  their  own  needs  and  inclinations. 


But  what  are  our  parks  for,  if  not  for  whole-family  outings,  with  or 
without  picnic  baskets? 


Those  needs  are  on  the  increase.  What  better  time  than  now  to 
start  telling  your  tale  to  four  million  active-minded  New  Yorkers 
on  Sunday  furlough? 


What’s  the  difference  -between  a  Southampton  or  Jersey  Coast  sun 
tan  and  the  kind  you  get  in  a  Brooklyn  back  yard  or  on  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  roof  top? 


FOOD  AND  FOOTWEAR  FOR  FOUR  MILLION 


Fact  is.  New  York-minded  folks  know  they’ve  got  all  the  makings  of 
pleasant,  varied,  well-earned  Sunday  furloughs  right  here  at  home. 


On*  of  our  staNsHcally-mindod  frionds  broke  a  fow  pencil  poinH  the  other  day  figuring  a 
new  angle  on  buying  power.  He  found  that  our  four  million  Sunday  Journal-American 
readers  have  2 1 8,240,000  red  ration  points  and  1 63,680,000  blue  ration  points  lo  spond  on 
food  every  month,  and  that  they  have  1 1,000,000  coupons  to  buy  1 1,000,000  pairs  of  shoes. 


Some  four  million  of  them — the  families  of  our  1,100,000  Sunday 
buyers — start  off  their  Sunday  with  our  newspaper. 


But  you  don't  hove  to  be  any  statistician  to  figure  that  4,000,000  people  or*  going  lo  buy 
a  lot  of  food,  footwear  and  everything  els* — and  that  the  Sunday  toumol  American  it  on 
advertising  natural. 


They  find  the  mental  refreshment  and  change  of  scene  they  need  in 


THf  ITaT^  RICAN  ifPtOPLt 


ifew  roR/cs  iMR^esr  sr^tfo^RO  sfZ£  su^ozy  ^enfSPAPCR 


He  i"*  tin*  ttltsenvr.,  the  nTorder,  the  translator  of 
Vtashiiigton  doings. 

Thougli  he  moves  in  tlie  welter  of  eoiiHiet, 
(*onfusion  and  sometimes  corruption,  his  jiidg* 
nient  remains  strictly  on  the  level.  With  diag¬ 
nostic  precision  he  sorts  out  the  party  quack 
from  the  man  with  political  virtue. 

He  runs  down  rumors;  he  separates  fiction  from 
facts.  He  clears  away  the  smoke  screen  of  polit¬ 
ical  jargon.  He  translates  the  officeholders’ 
double-talk.  He  gives  the  customers  hack  home 
a  clear  look-see  for  their  monev. 


He  has  a  sharpened  feeling  for  the  future  .  .  . 
that  is  for  nosing  out  and  pursuing  the  tide  of 
events  which  he  believes  will  shape  the  course  of 
national  affairs. 


And  the  keener  his  diagnostic  sense,  the  more 
often  he  picks  these  major  motifs  out  of  the 
Washington  maelstrom. 


The  Sun  pays  tribute  to  the  Washington  cor- 
respondeiits  of  the  nation's  newspapers.  Ours 
.  .  .  vours  .  .  .  all  of  them. 


★  ★  ★ 

P.  S.  The  Sun  is  proud  of  its  own  staff  of  Washington 
neu's-gatherers  headed  by  Itascom  Timmons,  famed 
Kashinglon  correspondent  fora  quarter  of  a  century. 

BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  WAR  STAMPS 
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the  MIRROR 


If  War  brings  a  single  blessing,  it  is  the  hardships 


which  teach  people  to  think  less  of  self,  more  of 


their  entire  community... in  terms  of  the  good  of  all. 


for  the  Common  Good 


W  artime  suffering  has  caused  humanity 
to  view  its  behaviour  in  sharper  perspective —  to  realize 
that,  in  the  long  run,  he  benefits  most  who  serves. 

World  War  I  was  followed  by  a  period  of  social 
selfishness,  realistically  reflected  by  the  new-born  tabloid 
newspapers.  Sensationalism  scored  the  sacred.  Keyhole 
tactics  won  circulation.  It  was  an  era  of  personal  “grab”. 

But,  with  the  Depression,  the  nation  sobered  and 
matured.  New  values  developed  and  the  present  war 
found  people  changed. 

This  gradual  transformation  of  the  public  outlook 
was  not  lost  upon  the  men  who  make  the  Mirror. 

And  they  did  something  about  it. 

The  Mirror  believed  that  people  would  welcome  a 
tabloid  newspaper  which  gave  the  facts  and  left  it  to 
them  to  decide.  To  its  own  staff  were  added  all  three 
of  the  world-wide  news  services.  New  features  appeared 
in  keeping  the  reader  demand.  Editorially,  the  Mirror 
changed,  too — influencing  those  things  which  seemed 

best  for  the  common  good.  The  result  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  seven-day  NEWSpaper  of  unique  personality  which 
concisely  presents  each  day’s  news  clearly,  compre- 
hendingly  and  completely. 

Recent  years  have  proved  the  soundness  of  this 
concept.  High  circulation  and  phenomenal  advertiser- 
Kceptance  make  the  Mirror  one  of  the  standouts  of 
publishing.  Today  the  Mirror  is  the  nation’s  second 
largest  Sunday  newspaper  (more  than  i  ,700,000  copies) 
iDd  the  third  largest  daily  (more  than  750,000  copies). 
And,  because  it  is  editorially  “balanced”,  it  is  a  family 
newspaper  —  with  ail  that  implies  in  the  way  of 
plus  readership. 

The  New  York  Mirror  is  one  of  the  nation’s  great 
lewspapers— a  monument  to  the  common  good  of 
the  world’s  largest  community. 


Member  of  associ.ated  press  •  united  press  • 


advertising  federation  of  AMERICA  •  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  •  A.MERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBEISHERS  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  RESULTS: 


Jane  Engel  wanted  to  know  .  .  . 


Jane  Engel,  who  runs  a  smart  apparel  shop  appealing 
largely  to  younger  women,  wanted  to  know  what 
newspapers  her  customers  read  regularly — where 
(in  other  words)  she  can  get  the  most  from  her  advertising. 


So,  on  four  different  days,  an  interviewer  of 

Fact  Finders  Associates  questioned  573  women  coming 

out  of  the  Jane  Engel  Store. 


Newspapers  read 

regularly  on  weekdays 

% 

Newspapers  read 

regularly  on  Sundays 

% 

TIMES 

342 

59.6 

TIMES 

389 

67.8 

Sun 

224 

39.0 

Herald  Tribune 

190 

33.1 

Herald  Tribune 

201 

35.0 

News 

50 

8.7 

W  orld'T  elegram 

182 

31.7 

Journal- A  merican 

47 

8.2 

PoU 

56 

9.7 

Mirror 

23 

4.0 

Journal- American 

43 

7.5 

News 

38 

6.6 

Mirror 

13 

2.2 

THE  MORAL; 

Reach  active,  style-conscious  young  women  through 


Sljfje  Jfeint  IJixrk  Siniiejs 


^All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print' 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  August  28,  1943 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Hugh  Baillie,  U.  P.  President, 
Back  After  Two  Months  in  Europe 


Has  Words  of  Praise  for  Correspondents 
In  Sicily  .  .  .  Comments  on  News-Minded 
Generals  of  Allied  Staffs 


WAR  correspondents  at  the  front  in 

Europe  are  fortunate  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  news-minded  generals  in 
both  the  United  States  and  British 
forces,  according  to  Hugh  Baillie, 
president  of  the  United  Press,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  this  week  by  Pan 
American  Clipper  after  spending  two 
and  a  half  months  with  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Baillie,  who  is  the  only  press 
association  chief  to  view  the  battle  of 
Sicily  at  first  hand,  also  had  high 
words  of  praise  for  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents  and  the  job  they  are  doing. 

Newspaperman's  Friend 

Regarding  the  generals,  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  side  “Montgomery  is  the  newspa¬ 
perman’s  friend,”  Mr.  Baillie  said.  “He 
is  always  ready  to  give  you  a  story 
and  gave  me  two  the  first  time  I  met 
him.”  Gen.  Montgomery  asked  Mr. 

,  Baillie  if  he  had  seen  his  orders  of 
'  the  day  issued  to  all  the  troops.  He 
then  gave  him  explicit  instructions  on 
the  proper  officer  to  see  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  order  to  get  a  copy  for  a 
story.  Next,  Gen.  Montgomery  vol¬ 
unteered  the  information  that  he  had 
“almost  been  killed  the  day  before  in 
that  Flying  Fortress  you  fellows  gave 
me.”  He  revealed  that  one  of  the 
brakes  had  burned  out  and  on  landing 
at  Sicily  the  plane  had  swerved  around 
on  the  groimd  narrowly  avoiding  an 
accident.  Another  story! 

General  Eisenhower,  who  is  chief 
of  all  land,  air  and  sea  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean  theatre,  is  not  such 
a  showman  as  Montgomery  but  every¬ 
one  is  lined  up  behind  him,  Mr. 
Baillie  said.  There  is  absolutely  no 
distinction  because  of  his  nationality. 

“Eisenhower  is  absolutely  frank 
with  the  press,”  Mr.  Baillie  stated. 
“He  talks  off  the  record  with  the  ut¬ 
most  candor  to  a  press  conference  of 
60  correspondents  which  he  has 
called.  He  trusts  them  implicitly. 

“He  answers  any  and  all  questions 
and  doesn’t  parry  or  slap  them  down. 
I  didn’t  see  him  evade  a  question.” 

General  Omar  Bradley  is  another 
officer  that  Mr.  Baillie  cited  for  his 
'  efforts  to  aid  the  correspondents  in 
getting  out  the  news.  Gen.  Bradley 
held  a  press  conference  right  behind 
the  front,  brought  out  all  his  maps 
and  explained  all  details  of  the  front 
line  positions.  With  the  noise  of  the 
guns  in  their  ears  he  told  the  cor¬ 
respondents  that  he  would  be  back  at 
the  front  every  two  days  in  order  to 
keep  them  up  to  date,  or  he  would 
send  someone  to  do  it.  It  was  his 
intention  to  keep  the  press  fully  in- 
•  formed. 

On  the  British  side  was  Col.  J.  V. 

I  McCormack,  public  relations  officer 
who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Baillie  to 
I  Sicily  from  North  Africa  and  who 
f  continually  called  him  “Pres.”  Col. 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

McCormack  was  with  Mr.  Baillie 
when  the  latter  met  Gen.  Montgomery 
and  he  reminded  the  general  of  his 
earlier  promise  to  supply  the  news¬ 
papermen  with  “news,  good  news  and 
plenty  of  news,”  and  stated  that 
“  ‘Pres’  was  here  to  realize  on  your 
promise.” 

Col.  McCormack  was  always  help¬ 
ful  to  the  correspondents  in  getting 
their  copy  out  of  Sicily.  He  arranged 
the  original  courier  service  by  plane 
to  the  cable  head  at  Malta,  the  nearest 
filing  point.  News  dispatches  were 


Hugh  Baillie 

then  sent  informally  in  the  pockets  of 
pilots  who  promised  to  see  them  de¬ 
livered.  There  was  apt  to  be  some 
slip  up  in  that  method  if  a  pilot  failed 
to  make  the  trip  for  some  reason  oi' 
just  forgot  about  the  papers  in  his 
pocket. 

So  Col.  McCormack  invented  the 
system  of  the  red  bag  for  news  copy. 
The  brightly  colored  bag  with  PRO 
in  large  letters  on  it  stood  out  from 
every  pile  of  mail  and  it  was  the  first 
thing  a  pilot  picked  up  on  making  his 
flight  and  the  first  thing  handled  on 
arrival.  News  dispatches  were  greatly 
expedited  in  this  way,  Mr.  Baillie 
stated. 

“My  trip  was  a  business  trip,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  more  exciting  than 
most,”  Mr.  Baillie  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “I  wanted  to  live  in  the  field 
with  our  men  covering  this  phase  of 
the  war,  get  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  working 
both  at  the  front  lines  and  in  the  big 
relay  bureaus  such  as  Algiers  and 
London  and  see  if  I  had  any  ideas  for 
improving  the  coverage  and  preparing 
for  the  next  developments. 

“I  had  a  lucky  break  in  being  able 
to  travel  from  flank  to  flank  of  the 


Sicilian  battle  line,  meeting  all  the 
men  working  on  that  story.” 

Mr.  Baillie  revealed  that  he  had 
great  freedom  in  Sicily  to  travel  from 
one  front  to  another  but  that  the 
average  correspondent  gets  a  feeling 
of  isolation  because  he  is  confined  to 
one  front  and  knows  only  what  goes 
on  there.  He  has  no  way  of  knowing 
how  things  are  going  at  the  other 
fronts  or  at  home.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Baillie  feels  that  his  trip  was  good  for 
the  morale  of  all  the  correspondents, 
and  he  saw  the  men  representing  ail 
the  news  services.  He  was  able  to 
give  them  all  greetings  from  home  and 
give  them  a  general  picture  of  the 
events  they  had  been  missing  on  the 
home  front. 

Mr.  Baillie  feels  that  “the  visit  was 
a  good  thing  for  me  and  for  the  whole 
organization."  He  .said  that  for  the 
first  time  the  home  office  really  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  its  men  are  working  and  can 
more  fully  appreciate  their  problems. 

Mr.  Baillie  met  with  the  censor 
chiefs  not  only  at  the  front  but  in 
London  and  had  a  discussion  of  their 
mutual  problems.  He  feels  that  here 
also  his  trip  was  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  news  distribution,  that  he 
was  successful  in  stirring  up  news 
and  a  better  means  of  getting  it  out. 

150  in  London 

Mr.  Baillie  said  there  are  now  150 
American  correspondents  in  London 
awaiting  the  next  development,  plus 
104  British  and  American  correspond¬ 
ents  divided  between  North  African 
points  and  Sicily  covering  present  de¬ 
velopments. 

“No  war  in  history  was  ever  cov¬ 
ered  so  thoroughly  and  graphically,” 
Mr.  Baillie  said.  “My  hat  is  off  to  all 
war  correspondents.  This  steady  flow 
of  news  from  all  battlefronts  is  the 
result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  a 
small  army  of  correspondents  who  en¬ 
dure  the  same  hardships  and  face 
many  of  the  same  perils  as  the  actual 
combat  troops  whose  activities  they 
are  reporting.  And  when  I  say  un¬ 
tiring,  I  mean  it  literally.  You  must 
be  tough  to  last  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent.  Often  exposed  to  enemy  strafing 
or  shell-fire,  subsisting  on  army  grub, 
bathing  and  shaving  out  of  a  pint 
canteen,  cup  or  tin  hat,  wriggling  up 
precipitous  hillsides  to  observe  the 
enemy  from  behind  boulders,  bi¬ 
vouacking  on  the  ground  under  the 
.stars;  your  sleep  (when  you  try  fo  ' 
some)  interrupted  by  explosions  an  ^ 
flares,  breathing  hot  dust — all  thes'  | 
combine  to  create  a  type  of  life  whic'  I 
Army  slang  terms  ‘rugged.’  * 

“I  took  off  over  15  pounds  durinfj 
two  weeks  at  the  Sicilian  front,  whicl  I 
will  give  you  a  rough  idea  what  kinej 
of  a  picnic  it  is.  While  I  was  there. 


Ned  Russell,  our  correspondent  with 
the  Eighth  Army,  and  William  Wilson 
of  the  British  United  Press,  both  were 
strafed  from  their  jeeps  in  one  day  at 
points  on  the  front  miles  apart. 

No  "Safa  Spot"  Near  Front 

“Nor  was  anybody  taking  unneces¬ 
sary  risks.  But  nowadays  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  safe  spot  anywhere 
near  the  front  lines.  I  presume  all 
war  correspondents  have  been  warned 
by  their  home  offices  nbt  to  take 
chances.  I  know  ours  have  been. 
And  I  heard  General  Bradley  at  the 
Seventh  Army  front  warn  reporters 
not  to  proceed  ahead  of  sappers  re¬ 
moving  mines  lest  they  ‘cease  being  of 
any  value  to  your  respective  employ¬ 
ers,’  as  he  succinctly  put  it. 

“But  you  can’t  move  along  the 
roads  near  an  active  front  without 
having  to  take  a  dive  from  your  car 
from  time  to  time  when  the  enemy 
comes  over.  You  can’t  get  news  of 
the  actual  fighting  without  going 
among  the  men  participating  in  it  and 
that  means  coming  within  range  of 
enemy  fire.  I  have  been  strafed  at  a 
colonel’s  headquarters  post,  also  at  an 
artillery  command  post,  both  places 
traditionally  safely  tucked  away. 

“I  have  also  heard/  bombs  whoosh 
past  and  explode  in  the  next  field 
while  merely  trying  to  sleep  in  an 
American  press  camp.  It’s  unneces¬ 
sary  to  go  forth  himting  trouble.  It 
comes  to  meet  you.” 

Mr.  Baillie  revealed  that  after  the 
bombs  landed  nearby  that  night.  Col. 
McCormack  raised  his  head  from  his 
sleeping  bag  and  yelled,  “Am  I  doing 
all  right  by  you  ‘Pres.’” 

“In  a  Canadian  camp  I  spent  a  night 
beneath  a  canopy  of  shells  of  all  cali¬ 
bres,  shrieking  and  gibbering  over¬ 
head,  enroute  to  the  enemy.  There 
was  no  way  of  avoiding  such.  The 
camp  was  located  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  batteries  and  the  enemy  lines,  so 
there  you  were.  There  wasn’t  any 
counter- barrage  worth  mentioning  so 
we  all  felt  plenty  snug  and  secure, 
but  it  was  the  noisiest  bedroom  I  ever 
occupied. 

Dtadlia*  of  Darkaast 

“Atop  all  this,  war  correspondents 
must  get  their  copy  past  the  censor¬ 
ship  and  assure  its  undelayed  trans¬ 
mission,  or  they  are  scooped.  They 
can’t  write  at  night  because  of  the 
blackout  since  their  editorial  rooms 
are  in  the  great  outdoors.  I  have  seen 
men,  grimy  and  weary  from  days  of 
news-hunting,  furiously  battling  type¬ 
writers  on  makeshift  tables  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  beat  the  deadline  of  darkness, 
with  night  closing  down  fast  and  the 
battle  continuing  a  few  miles  down 
the  road. 

“There  is  plenty  of  hard  work  also 
at  Algiers,  with  press  conferences  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  many 
desks  huddled  in  the  hot  pressroom, 
hardly  any  elbow-room  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  hotels,  the  steady  excitement 
resembling  world’s  series  or  national 
convention  background. 

“The  frontliners  endure  plenty,  but 
some  of  the  best  work  is  being  done 
by  the  men  at  the  headquarters  relays 
whose  tasks  are  unrelieved  by  the 
excitement  of  witnessing  actual  bat¬ 
tles.  Most  of  them  would  prefer 
frontline  assignments  but  they  all 
pitch  in  and  work  zealously  in  that 
Algiers  pressroom,  where  competition 
is  keenest.  The  war  is  emphatically 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Reporter  Unknowingly 
Crashes  Frontenac 

Ignorant  of  Ban  on  Reporters,  He  Enters  Quebec 

Hotel  Unmolested  and  Chats  with  Officers 

And  Diplomats  Until  "Mountie"  Gets  Him 

By  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


• 

The  following  humorous  article 
by  Mr.  Taylor  is  reprinted  with 
permission  of  the  North  Ameri* 
can  Newspaper  Alliance.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  author  of  "Men  in 
Motion"  recently  published  by 
Doubleday  Doran. 

• 

QUEBEC,  Aug.  23— If  you  are  a 
newspaper  man  you  do  not  get  in  the 
Chateau  Frontenac — except  by  mis¬ 
take.  I  got  in  by  mistake.  In  my 
innocence  I  had  a  lovely  day  there, 
and  this  is  how  it  happened. 

Coming  directly  from  the  airport 
I  did  not  know  the  local  ground 
rules.  "Chateau  Frontenac,”  I  said 
to  the  taxi  driver.  He  took  me 
there.  I  was  reading  a  newspaper 
in  the  back  seat  as  we  turned  into  the 
tunnel,  and  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
apparently  the  Royal  Mounties 
thought  that  any  car  that  drove  up  as 
unhesitatingly  as  this  had  a  right  to 
come  in,  or  else  they  somehow  didn’t 
notice  me  any  more  than  I  noticed 
them. 

As  1  started  across  the  lobby  I  ran 
into  Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan. 
We  sat  down  to  have  a  talk  and  while 
we  were  visiting  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
America’s  London  lend-lease  ad¬ 
ministrator,  came  along.  Soon  Ray 
Atherton,  our  new  Minister  to  Can¬ 
ada,  and  James  Dunn  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  came  over  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Harriman  and  swell  the  number  to 
five. 

In  his  quiet,  amiable  way  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  came  by 
to  pass  the  time  of  day  before  he 
took  Mr.  Atherton  and  Mr.  Dunn 
away.  But  as  the  political  ranks  de¬ 
creased  the  military  ranks  increased. 
Four-star  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  hove  on 
the  scene. 

A  Ceatpiracy  of  CeaeealiiiMt 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he 
said.  “You  had  better  hide  or  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  are 
going  to  get  a  man.” 

I  spent  the  next  half  hour  hiding 
with  General  Arnold  and  British  Air 
Chief  Marshal  Sir  Charles  F.  A. 
Portal  in  the  middle  of  the  lobby. 

Now  sooner  or  later  on  all  British 
territory  it  comes  time  to  have  tea, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  afternoon  in 
the  lobby  I  had  made  a  tea  engage¬ 
ment  with  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  J. 
Dill,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  in  London  and  now 
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Prime  Minister  Churchill’s  military 
representative  on  the  joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Board  in  Washington. 

Promptly  at  5:30  Sir  John  de¬ 
scended  in  the  elevator  for  tea. 

“Brendan  Bracken  is  joining  us,”  he 
said,  and  then  my  trouble  began.  Sir 
John  and  I  started  out  the  Chateau’s 
door  for  a  little  walk  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  still  in  my  innocence  I 
asked  the  Secretary  whether  I  needed 
a  pass  to  get  back  in. 

“You  have  no  pass?”  the  Secretary 
asked,  his  eyes  as  big  as  saucers. 

“No,”  I  said,  “but  I’m  a  newspaper 
man  and  assigned  to  the  conference.” 

Apparently  if  I  had  said  I  was 
Jack  the  Ripper  I  could  not  have 
said  anything  worse.  Somebody  must 
have  pressed  an  alarm  in  the  office 
of  Commissioner  Gagnon,  who,  I  can 
tell  you,  is  no  friend  of  mine.  The 
dou^ty  man,  alarmingly  small  for 
membership  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  arrived  at  the  door  on 
a  trot.  But  even  recently  promoted 
assistant  commissioners  of  the  Moun¬ 
ties  are  not  used  to  plucking  people 
from  under  the  wing  of  Field  Mar¬ 
shals  of  the  British  Army  and,  to  the 
evident  delight  of  his  subordinates. 
Commissioner  Gagnon  suddenly  found 
himself  at  salute. 

The  Law  It  Laid  Down 

“This  man.  Sir,”  he  said  to  Sir 
John,  “is  a  newspaper  man.  By  joint 
arrangement  between  the  Canadian 
Government,  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  British  Government  he 
is  not  permitted  in  this  hotel.” 

By  this  time,  quite  a  little  gath¬ 
ering  grew  at  the  door.  General  Ar¬ 
nold  took  his  place  on  the  American 
side  of  this  subconference  with  the 
Mounties.  So  did  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Portal,  Mr.  Bracken,  Admiral  King 
and  Lewis .  Douglas,  and  then  up 
came  Mr.  Hull. 

Field  Marshall  Dill  spoke  clearly 
(note  this,  all  ye  who  snipe  at 
British-American  relations) : 

“Without  knowing  he  needed  a  pass 
and  without  being  challenged,  this 
man  walked  in  here  like  any  other 
citizen.  If  that  is  wrong,  if  that 
violated  a  tripartite  international 
agreement,  that’s  your  fault,  not  his. 
He  has  been  here  all  day  and  here  he 
will  stay  until  we’ve  had  our  tea.” 

And  there  I  stayed  until  we  had 
our  tea.  The  motto  of  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Dill’s  Order  of  the  Garter  is 
“Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.” 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “we  can  put  up 
with  a  little  excitement  around  here. 
Have  a  biscuit?” 

■ 

AP  Correspondents  to 
Address  M.  E.  Meeting 

Two  Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  Murlin  Spencer  and 
George  Tucker,  will  appear  on  the 
program  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors 
Association  war  conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Sept.  8-11,  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 
They  are  scheduled  to  participate  in 
the  Friday  afternoon  session  at  which 
Erwin  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  will  preside. 

Spencer,  now  home  on  leave  from 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  has  been  op¬ 
erating  out  of  General  MacArthur’s 
command  for  the  past  year  and  has 


covered  some  of  the  hottest  campaign¬ 
ing  in  New  Guinea.  Tucker,  who  has 
been  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  is  just  out  of  a  New  York  hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  was  operated  on  for  a 
blood  clot  due  to  a  plane  accident  in 
Algiers.  Mr.  Canham  has  asked  the 
two  correspondents  to  answer  the 
question:  “Can  I  Cable  the  Story  the 
American  Public  Is  Entitled  to  Re¬ 
ceive?” 

The  four-day  meeting  is  scheduled 
to  open  Sept.  8  with  a  tour  of  the 
Buick  war  plant  near  Chicago,  to  be 
followed  by  a  general  session  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  at  which  Palmer  Hoyt, 
director  of  the  domestic  branch  of 
Office  of  War  Information,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  (See  E.  &  P.  for 
Aug.  21,  page  18  for  complete  pro¬ 
gram.) 

Chi.  Trib  *  Auto 
Using  Synthetic 
Rubber  and  Fuel 

Starts  Nationwide  Tour 
To  Test  Tires  and 
Gas  Substitute 

A  Chicago  Tribune  automobile, 
equipped  with  Trib-buna  synthetic 
rubber  and  using  various  substitutes 
for  motor  fuel,  left  the  Chicago  Music 
Festival  on  Aug.  21  for  a  three  months’ 
road  test.  A  tentative  itinerary  ex¬ 
tends  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
Canada  to  Mexico  to  obtain  a  variety 
of  road  and  weather  conditions. 

The  Trib-bima  tires  conform  with 
government  specifications  for  bima-S 
synthetic  rubber,  but  Trib-buna  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  government  specifica¬ 
tion  rubber  in  the  source  of  the  raw 
material  for  a  chemical,  butadiene. 
While  the  government  program  is  get¬ 
ting  butadiene  from  grain  alcohol  and 
from  petroleum,  alcohol  for  Trib-buna 
butadiene  was  obtained  from  waste 
sulphite  liquor,  a  by-product  of  the 
woodpulp  industry.  'The  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  a  Tribune  subsidiary,  is 
operating  the  first  modem  sulphite 
liquor  alcohol  plant  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

The  Tribune’s  agreement  with  the 
government,  in  the  authorization  for 
the  test,  requires  that  the  records  of 
tire  performance  shall  be  available  at 
all  times  to  William  M.  Jeffers,  rubber 
director.  Accompemying  the  road  crew, 
headed  by  Hal  Foust,  Tribune  auto¬ 
mobile  editor,  is  Don  C.  Waugh,  tech¬ 
nician  of  the  Goodyear  Hre  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  which  made  the  batch 
of  Trib-buna  rubber  and  the  tires. 

For  the  beginning  of  the  tour,  the 
Tribune  car  is  burning  charcoal  in 
place  of  gasoline.  The  equipment 
includes  a  one-wheel  trailer  with 
charcoal  bins,  burners,  filters  and  a 
small  water  tank  for  injecting  steam 
into  the  coals.  This  apparatus  gen¬ 
erates  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen 
gases  sucked  into  the  engine  through 
a  pipe  by  means  of  a  fan  carburetor 
powered  by  a  belt  to  the  crank-shaft. 

COTTON  COUNCIL  MATS 

Memphis,  Term.,  Aug.  22 — A  series 
of  13-page  advertisements  based  on 
cotton’s  role  in  the  war  effort  is  being 
made  available  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  by  the  National  Cotton  Council  of 
America  for  offering  to  local  sponsors. 
More  than  50  Cotton  Belt  papers  al¬ 
ready  have  accepted  the  series,  it  was 
stated.  Each  page  reproduces  in  six- 
column  size  one  of  a  series  of  dra¬ 
matic  cartoons  prepared  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  by  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 
to  show  military  uses  of  cotton.  Be¬ 
neath  each  cartoon  is  copy  telling  of 
cotton’s  versatility  as  food,  feed  and 
fighting  equipment. 


OWI  Denies 
Of  50  Was  Placed  I 
On  Quebec  Corps  I 

State  Any  Correspondents 
Were  Free  to  Attend 
Diplomatic  Sessions 

Washington,  Aug.  24— Reiteration 
of  the  published  statement  that  the 
Office  of  War  Information  imposed  a 
limit  of  50  on  the  number  of  United 
States  correspondents  permitted  to 
cover  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  parley  ' 
at  Quebec,  today  brought  flat  denial 
from  James  Allen,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  domestic  branch  of  OWI. 

“No  bona  fide  correspondent  who 
desired  to  go  to  Quebec  was  told  that 
he  could  not,”  said  Allen.  “As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  we  gave  telegraphic  clear¬ 
ance  to  a  dozen  or  more  who  went  to ' 
Canada  ‘on  their  own’  and  George  j 
Lyon  made  arrangements  for  hotel 
accommodations  and  saw  to  it  that 
they  were  admitted  to  all  press  meet¬ 
ings.” 

Lyon,  chief  of  the  OWI  news  desk, 
who  returned  to  the  Capital  today, 
substantiated  the  Assistant  Director’s 
statement.  Not  only  was  there  no  SO 
limitation  but  actually  there  are  more 
than  60  United  States  correspondents 
in  Quebec,  housed  in  hotels,  attending 
all  meetings,  and  giving  the  confer¬ 
ence  complete  coverage,  he  said. 

Reciting  the  history  of  OWI  activity, 
Allen  disclosed  that  Assistant  Director 
Milton  Eisenhower  (who  since  has  re¬ 
signed)  went  to  Canada  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  coverage  by  writers 
from  this  side  of  the  international 
border.  The  plan  first  discussed  was 
to  extend  a  general  invitation  to  the 
press  and  to  use  army  barracks  as 
living  accommodations.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  barracks  could  not 
be  obtained  but  that  housing  for  125 
reporters  could  be  had  at  the  Claren¬ 
don  Hotel.  The  Canadians  allocated 
these  on  the  basis  of  50  for  Canadian 
newspapers,  50  for  United  States  news¬ 
papers,  and  25  for  British. 

United  States  correspondents  who 
applied  to  OWI  for  clearance  were  in¬ 
formed  that  only  50  could  be  guaran¬ 
teed  hotel  accommodations  but,  Allen 
emphasized,  each  was  told  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  go  to  Quebec  and  find  his 
own  living  quarters  if  the  Clarendon 
could  not  provide  them. 

The  Canadian  press  authorities  gave 
out  only  50  press  cards,  Lyon  said, 
but  these  identifications  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  shown  at  meetings  or 
elsewhere. 

Not  one  American  newspaperman 
cleared  by  the  OWI  and  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  been  denied  any  privilege 
accorded  any  other  reporter,  and  the 
number  enjoying  these  privileges  is 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  men¬ 
tioned  50,  Lyon  said. 

MAY  REPLACE  PAPER 

Washington,  Aug.  25 — Newspaper 
publishers  may  replace  damaged  or 
destroyed  inventory  paper  without 
violating  the  WPB  limitations  set  up 
in  Order  L-240.  An  interpretation 
covering  that  point  has  been  issued  by 
the  War  Production  Board.  It  affects 
print  paper  on  hand,  available  for  use. 
and  in  transit. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sepi.  8-11 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Elditors’  Assn.,  war¬ 
time  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Chicago  “Reps”  to 
New  Presentation 


Show 


"Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action" 
Is  Title  oi  Work  by  New  Business 
Committee  of  Representatives 


the  premiere  showing  of  the  new, 
streamlined  and  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion  entitled  “Newspapers  Get  Imme¬ 
diate  Action!”  will  be  presented  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Business 
Committee  of  the  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  Chicago  at 
the  Kungsholm  Restaurant  Theater, 
631  N.  Rush  St.,  Friday  noon.  Sept. 
10,  with  association  members  and  in¬ 
vited  guests  in  attendance. 

The  presentation,  combining  both 
eye  and  ear  appeal,  is  the  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee’s  answer  to  the  criti¬ 


dramatized.  On  the  editorial  side,  the 
presentation  develops  the  compre¬ 
hensive  manner  in  which  newspapers 
bring  to  their  readers  by  map  and 
story  war  action  from  44  fighting 
fronts. 

With  considerable  emphasis  and 
supporting  evidence,  the  presentation 
describes  the  intimate  part  that  news¬ 
papers  play  in  the  daily  lives  of  130 
million  Americans  and  ^ows  how  the 
newspaper  exerts  the  greatest  daily 
influence  on  the  buying  habits  of  these 
people.  Two  cost  comparisons  are  in- 


Elmer  E.  Fla9ler 
(left),  president  of 
Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chica90,  and 
J.  W.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the 
New  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  view  title 
pa9e  of  the  com¬ 
mittee's  newspaper 
presentation,  "News¬ 
papers  Get  Immedi¬ 
ate  ActionI"  which 
will  have  its  pre¬ 
miere  showin9  in 
Chica9o,  Sept.  10. 


cism  often  made  that  newspapers  lack 
the  necessary  cohesion  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  as  a  united  force  against  radio 
and  other  competing  media,  J.  H. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  New 
Business  Committee,  told  Editor  & 
PuBisHER.  The  presentation  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Chicago  by  R.  S.  Tincher, 
New  York  News,  under  the  direction 
of  E.  E.  Flagler,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  representatives  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Available  to  Papers 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  and  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  to  use  this  presenta¬ 
tion  in  developing  business  for  news¬ 
papers  that  is  now  going  to  magazines, 
radio  and  other  media.  Considerable 
time,  money  and  talent  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  putting  together  the  dra¬ 
matic  story  of  “Newspapers  Get  Im¬ 
mediate  Action!” 

The  continuity  for  the  presentation 
was  written  by  M.  T.  Reilly,  Chicago 
Tribune.  It  is  available  to  members 
in  two  forms,  written  script  and  a  re¬ 
cording  by  two  of  Chicago’s  leading 
radio  personalities.  Bob  McKee  and 
Marvin  Mueller.  'The  recording  takes 
30  minutes.  An  expanded  version  is 
also  available,  with  considerable  sup¬ 
plementary  material  provided,  where 
a  more  intensive  presentation  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Designed  -  to  present  an  intensely 
dramatic  story  of  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  with  no  special  emphasis  on 
metropolitan  dailies,  but  rather  a 
cross-section  of  the  average-size  daily, 
the  presentation  opens  with  a  fast 
roundup  of  newspaper  cooperation  in 
the  war  effort.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  assistance  given  the  government  in 
securing  voluntary  enlistments  and 
conditioning  the  men  of  America  for 
Selective  Service. 

Stories  of  the  newspapers’  support 
of  the  scrap  drive.  War  Bond  sales, 
fat  and  metal  salvage  campaigns  are 


eluded,  one  with  magazines  and  one 
with  radio. 

A  page  is  devoted  to  the  New  York 
World-Telegram’s  grocery  product 
continuing  study  and  another  to  a  dis¬ 
play  of  industrial  ads  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Industrial  America  Tells  the 
Public.”  Examples  of  advertising  and 
editorial  response  are  featured,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chicago  Times’  “40  Million 
in  40  Days”  promotion  to  buy  a  new 
U.  S.  S.  Chicago  through  increased 
war  bond  sales  and  the  Washington 
Posfs  promotion  of  two  war  planes. 

The  visual  part  of  the  presentation 
was  designed  by  Carl  A.  Anderson, 
Chicago  artist.  Newspapers  contrib¬ 
uting  material  to  the  presentation  in¬ 
clude; 

Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  and  News; 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail;  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News;  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star  Gazette; 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune;  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Tribwkie;  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Minneapolis  Star  Journal; 
New  York  News,  New  York  World- 
Telegram;  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  Omaha  World-Herald;  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Transcript,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press;  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  and  Washington  Post. 

■ 

Josh  Skinner  New 
Constitution  M.  E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  24 — Josh  P. 
Skinner,  formerly  with  the  Atlanta 
Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  today 
began  formal  duties  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  an¬ 
nouncement  having  been  made  Satur¬ 
day  by  the  Constitution  Publishing 
Company.  A  native  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
Skinner  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Skinner,  Jr.,  of  Augusta, 
and  was  educated  at  Augusta  schools 
and  Harvard  University.  He  is  a 


member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Augusta  Chronicle,  of  which  he 
.served  as  city  editor,  and  also  served 
on  the  Augusta  Herald.  He  later 
joined  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
in  Atlanta  in  June,  1935,  and  served 
until  November,  1937,  when  he  joined 
the  Georgia  state  department  as  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Department.  He  returned  to  the  AP 
in  January,  1941,  remaining  with  the 
Atlanta  bureau  until  his  present  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Constitution. 

Skinner  succeeds  Nate  S.  Noble, 
who  resigned  after  eight  years  as  city 
editor  of  the  Constitution  and  eight 
years  as  managing  editor.  Noble 
joined  the  Constitution  staff  in  1927 
from  the  Miami  Herald. 

Phila.  Bulletin 
Launches  Drive 
For  Waste  Paper 

Organizes  $1,000  Contest 
For  Youngsters  of  City 
To  Compete 

What  one  American  newspaper  can 
do  to  help  alleviate  the  acute  waste 
paper  shortage  is  being  expertly  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  which  just  now  is  initiating 
a  drive  for  the  reclamation  of  waste 
paper  and  paper  boxes  from  the  thou- 
.‘^ands  of  homes  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  general  manager  of  the  Bulletin, 
is  a  member  of  the  Newspaper  Pulp- 
wood  Committee  of  the  ANPA  which 
is  conducting  a  sectionally-directed 
campaign  in  27  states. 

Also,  the  Bulletin’s  George  T.  Eager 
is  a  member  of  the  task  force  which 
is  directing  the  plan  of  campaign,  in¬ 
cluding  the  preparation  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  contests  and  publicity. 

Fresh  from  the  series  of  conferences 
attendant  upon  launching  of  the  news¬ 
paper  pulpwood  campaign,  Messrs. 
Slocum  and  Eager  believed  there  was 
something  the  Bulletin  could  do  right 
on  the  immediate  home  front,  even 
though  the  pulp-producing  trees  es¬ 
sential  to  paper  manufacture  are  many 
miles  from  Philadelphia  in  the  woods 
of  Canada,  New  England  and  the 
South.  And  the  plan  they  have 
wrought  might  well  be  a  likely  work¬ 
ing  model  for  other  American  cities 
far  and  wide. 

$1,000  Offered 

The  Bulletin  has  gone  to  the  Junior 
Service  Wardens  of  the  U.  S,  Citizens 
Service  Corps,  allied  with  the  Defense 
Corps  in  the  local  setup  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Defense,  with  an 
appeal  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  all 
waste  paper  from  Philadelphia  homes 
to  the  fighting  fronts  where  it  is  so 
much  needed.  The  further  incentive 
of  $1,000  L.  War  Stamps  is  offered  as 
prizes  by  the  Bulletin. 

Commencing  Sept.  6  and  extending 
to  Oct.  15,  the  drive  is  to  be  conducted 
in  every  one  of  the  city’s  46  service 
zones.  For  the  purposes  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  setup  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council  of  Defense,  with  its  territorial 
divisions,  is  to  be  followed.  The 
prizes  are  to  include  a  cup  to  the 
zone  emerging  from  the  contest  with 
the  largest  collection  of  scrap  paper 
and  paper  boxes.  The  leading  sector 
in  each  zone  will  receive  a  prize  of 
$20  in  War  Stamps,  it  being  stipulated 
that  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize,  a  sector 
must  collect  a  minimum  of  20  pounds 
per  home  during  the  drive. 

In  a  four-page  tabloid  circular  set¬ 
ting  forth  details  of  the  campaign,  the 
Bulletin  presents  a  map  of  the  city 
showing  the  various  zones,  together 


with  a  list  of  tlie  various  zone  service 
wardens,  their  street  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers.  Any  Junior  Ser¬ 
vice  Warden  already  qualified  and 
enrolled  is  eligible  to  compete. 

To  stimulate  a  drive  for  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  more  Junior  Service  Wardens, 
a  blank  form  is  inserted,  giving  the 
pledge  of  service,  with  blank  spaces 
for  numbers  of  zone,  sector,  post  and 
serial  number,  together  with  name, 
school  and  date  of  birth  of  applicant. 

Plaa  for  Collactloa 

A  suggested  plan  for  the  collection 
of  paper  is  offered  in  complete  detail. 
Boys  are  told  to  designate  a  stipulated 
day  on  which  they  will  call  on  house¬ 
holders.  Various  types  of  paper  are 
to  be  tied  in  separate  btmdles  approx¬ 
imately  18  inches  high.  Assemble  col¬ 
lections  at  suitable  neighborhood  spots 
or  at  a  depot,  and  then  arrange  with 
local  waste  paper  dealers  or  coUecting 
charities  in  advance  to  pick  up  waste 
paper  on  the  same  day  it  is  collected, 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
storing.  In  the  event  of  a  large  col¬ 
lection,  it  is  suggested  that  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  central  city  salvage  com¬ 
mittee  be  appealed  to  for  transporta¬ 
tion  arrangements. 

Paper,  it  is  pointed  out,  may  be  sold 
either  to  waste  paper  dealers,  or  to 
charitable  organizations.  To  facilitate 
matters,  the  Bulletin  prints  a  complete 
list  of  Philadelphia  waste  paper  deal¬ 
ers,  section  by  section,  with  street 
addresses.  To  safeguard  records  for 
the  prizes,  collectors  are  reminded 
they  must  get  a  receipt  in  full  from 
whomever  they  sell  to.  The  Bulletin 
is  providing  thousands  of  blank  re¬ 
ceipts  for  all  the  various  zone  service 
wardens. 

Funds  obtained  by  the  collectors  in 
the  sale  of  scrap  to  dealers  belong  to 
the  boys  and  girls  exclusively,  regard¬ 
less  of  amount.  What  counte  in  the 
contest  for  prize  awards  is  the  total 
number  of  receipts  showing  the  total 
poundage  accumulated  and  disposed. 

$1,723,000  Spent  on 
War  Bond  Ads  in  July 

Washington,  Aug.  23— War  Bond 
advertising  in  1,702  daily  newspapers 
checked  for  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  July  totaled  15,664,053  lines 
at  estimated  cost  of  $1,723,000.  This 
linage  was  counted  in  25,110  separate 
advertisements. 

In  June,  9,339  advertisements  in 
1,437  daily  papers  accounted  for  7^86.- 
208  lines  costing  an  estimated  $867J)00. 

Proofs  and  mats  for  the  Third  War 
Loan  have  been  sent  to  newspapers 
with  a  suggestion  that  first  copy  be 
timed  for  Sept.  2,  one  week  before  the 
campaign  begins. 

ERROR  FORCES  REPRINT 

Washington,  Aug.  24— The  Office  of 
War  Information  could  use  the  services 
of  a  copy  reader  or  an  expert  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  protocol,  or  both.  OW.’ 
recently  published  a  booklet,  "Food 
Fights  For  Freedom,”  carrying  on  its 
cover  a  credit  to  “.  .  .  Office  of  Ih-ice 
Administration  in  cooperation  with 
the  War  Food  Administration.”  The 
credit  line,  it  a{^ars,  should  have 
been  reversed  with  the  WFA  given 
top  billing  and  OPA  only  an  assist. 
A.  F.  Williams  who  heads  OWI  food 
campaigns,  discovered  the  error.  OPA 
had  no  objections,  but  WFA  de¬ 
manded  its  rights.  Accordingly,  the 
entire  booklet  has  been  reprinted — 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $516.20. 

TREASURY  CITATION 

Blucfield,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  23 — Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  has  conferred  upon  the  Bluefield 
Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Sunset  News 
a  formal  citation  for  meritorious  ser¬ 
vices  given  the  United  States  Treasury 

Department’s  War  Savings  program. 
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Burns  Mantle  to  Write 
History  of  N.  Y.  News 

Famed  Drama  Critic  Who  Retired  Recently 
Commissioned  by  Captain  J.  M.  Patterson 


To  Do  Book  for  Doily 
By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

BURNS  MANTLE,  beloved  dean  of 

drama  critics  in  New  York,  who 
announced  his  retirement  as  drama 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
recently,  is  going  to  try  his  hand  at  a 
new  kind  of  book. 

Mr.  Mantle,  who  was  the  oracle  of 
the  theater  for  the  millions  of  readers 
of  the  News,  has  been  commissioned 
by  Captain  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  News 
publisher,  to  write  the  history  of  the 
News.  The  morning  tabloid  will  ob¬ 
serve  its  25th  year  of  publication  next 
June. 

Heretofore,  Mr.  Mantle  had  compiled 

annually  “The  Best  Plays  of  - ,”  23 

volumes  of  which  already  have  been 
published.  He  now  is  working  on 
two  other  volumes  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  give  the  complete  history 
of  the  American  theater  from  1700 
to  the  present. 

On  Coll  at  Paper 

Mr.  Mantle,  now  known  as  drama 
critic  emeritus  of  the  News,  has  not 
severed  completely  his  connections 
with  the  paper  which  he  served  more 
than  20  years  as  a  first-nighter. 

“I  am  on  call  whenever  Captain 
Patterson  needs  me,”  he  remarked  to 
this  interviewer  last  week.  “I  prob¬ 
ably  will  do  some  Sunday  pieces  and 
can  fill  in  whenever  necessary.” 

He  was  seated  before  his  work  desk 
on  the  third  floor  of  his  comfortable 
home  in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island. 
The  desk  was  piled  high  with  manu¬ 
scripts,  letters  of  tribute  from  his 
many  friends  in  and  out  of  the  the¬ 
ater,  and  several  books.  The  inevit¬ 
able  portable  typewriter  was  buried 
under  reams  of  notes. 

There  have  been  various  interpre¬ 
tations  in  print  of  how  Mr.  Mantle 
began  his  career  as  a  drama  critic. 
He  was  writing  drama  notes  while 
setting  type  on  the  Denver  Times  in 

1895.  However,  one  story  goes; 

The  incident  took  place  on  the 
Taramen-Bonfils  Denver  Post  in 

1896.  Mr.  Mantle  then  was  operating 
a  typesetting  machine  on  which  the 
drama  reviews  were  set.  The  late 
Frederick  W.  White,  the  Post’s  drama 
critic,  handed  Mr.  Mantle  a  review 
written  in  longhand.  It  was  unread¬ 
able  and  the  youthful  typesetter  was 
up  against  it. 

Fortunately,  he  had  attended  the 
reviewed  play  the  night  before.  So, 
working  against  a  deadline,  he  set  on 
the  machine  his  impressions  of  the 
production  and  the  proof  desk  passed 
it  as  White’s  because  it  also  could 
not  decipher  what  the  critic  had 
written. 

Review  PnblUhed 

White,  however,  saw  the  proof  of 
what  Mantle  had  written.  ‘‘My  God,” 
he  exclaimed.  “There  isn’t  a  word 
here  I  wrote.  But  it’s  all  right;  let  it 
go.” 

“That  incident,”  Mr.  Mantle  mused, 
"determined  me  to  set  my  sights  for 
drama  criticism.”  It  also  was  the 
first  step  in  what  developed  into  an 
outstanding  career  of  nearly  50  years 
as  drama  reviewer. 

The  genial  critic,  who  easily  looks 
10  years  younger  than  the  70  he  will 
turn  next  Dec.  23,  told  the  little- 
known  story  of  how  he  started  to 
compile  his  “Best  Play.s”  works  in 


s  25th  Anniversary 


1922.  He  accompanied  it  with  an 
anecdote. 

“Ralph  T.  Hale,  who  ropre.sented 
the  Small-Maynard  Co.,  book  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Boston,  was  in  New  York 
to  find  an  author  who  could  put  to¬ 
gether  the  best  plays  annually.”  he 
related.  “His  firm  was  publishing  the 
best  poems,  the  best  .short  stories,  etc. 

“Hale  asked  three  outstanding  men 
of  the  New  York  theater  to  recom- 


Burns  ManRe 


mend  an  author.  They  were  John 
Peter  Toohey.  the  press  agent; 
Crosby  Gaige,  the  producer,  and  a 
third  I  never  was  able  to  identify 
until  years  later.  My  name  was*  pro¬ 
posed,  Hale  took  me  on  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  if  4,000  copies  of  the  book 
were  sold  we  would  continue  it  next 
year;  if  not,  the  project  would  be 
dropped. 

A  Sacrat  Ravaalad 

“Ten  years  later,  in  1920,  while  I 
was  escorting  a  group  of  drama  league 
tourists  on  a  visit  around  Europe,  we 
learned  that  Earl  Derr  Diggers,  the 
author  who  died  last  year,  was  in  an 
adjoining  cabin  on  the  boat.  We  got 
him  to  address  us  on  playwriting. 

“Later,  while  strolling  on  deck.  Earl 
remarked  to  me: 

“  ‘By  the  way.  Burns,  some  time 
ago  Ralph  Hale  asked  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  someone  to  edit  a  book  of  the 
best  plays.  I  suggested  you.  Did 
anything  ever  come  of  that'? 

“Well,  that  really  stopped  me.  I 
had  been  putting  the  books  together 
for  the  last  10  years  and  Earl  hadn’t 
even  heard  about  it.  We  both  got  a 
good  laugh  out  of  it.  However,  I  did 
find  out  who  was  the  third  person  to 
recommend  me  to  Hale.” 

Mr.  Mantle  was  a  budding  syndi¬ 
cate  salesman  when  he  broke  into 
New  York  journalism.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  syndicates  of  those  days 
were  much  different  than  they  are 
today.  As  he  put  it: 

‘"nie  syndicates  then  were  hit  and 
miss  affairs.  When  the  Tribune  had 
a  feature  for  sale  it  would  send  a 
wire  offer  to  a  paper  something  like 
tliis: 

“‘This  is  going  to  run  in  the  Trib¬ 


une  on  such  and  such  a  date.  You 
can  have  it  for  your  territory  for  $40.’ 
Invariably,  a  wire  would  come  back: 
‘We  can’t  afford  $40.  Can  let  you 
have  $3.’  A  sale  would  be  consum¬ 
mated.” 

Joins  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail 

Mr.  Mantle  approached  T.  E.  Niles, 
then  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  in  1911.  with  the 
Tribune’s  syndicate  features.  “I  don’t 
need  any  features,”  Niles  told  the 
salesman;  “I  need  a  drama  critic.” 
Mr.  Mantle  took  the  job  on  condition 
that  he  could  do  his  work  at  home. 
He  remained  on  the  Mail  until  1922, 
when  he  accepted  Captain  Patterson’s 
offer  to  be  drama  editor  of  the  then 
struggling  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Mantle,  who  estimates  he  has 
.seen  between  5,000  and  6,000  plays 
during  his  reviewing  career,  prob¬ 
ably  knows  fewer  people  of  the  the¬ 
ater  than  any  man  in  a  corresponding 
position.  The  reason  for  this  anomaly 
is  that  in  his  early  days  he  decided 
not  to  mingle  with  theater  folk  more 
than  necessary  because  he  felt  that 
being  surrounded  with  friendships 
and  prejudices,  which  abound  in  the 
theater,  would  have  an  effect  on  his 
criticisms. 

“That  reminds  me  of  a  story  about 
the  late  Alexander  W(X)llcott,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “It  happened  in  Paris  in 
1914.  We  had  Alec  and  Brock  Pem¬ 
berton  up  to  dinner  one  night.  Alec 
had  just  been  appointed  drama  critic 
of  the  Neic  York  Times  and  he  asked 
my  advice. 

“I  told  him  how  I  felt  about  run¬ 
ning  with  actors  and  other  theater 
folk.  I  talked  to  him  for  hours  about 
jealousies,  petty  squabbles  and  the 
efforts  that  probably  would  be  made 
to  gain  his  favor.  Alec  listened  at¬ 
tentively. 

“Back  in  New  York  he  immediately 
began  running  with  theater  people. 
They  wined  him  and  dined  him. 
Within  a  year  he  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  drama  critic  in  New  York.”  Mr. 
Mantle  chuckled: 

“Alec  later  admitted  my  advice  was 
good  and  even  though  he  didn’t  fol¬ 
low  it  completely  be  did  keep  his 
head  about  him.  He  was  a  fine  figure 
in  the  American  theater  and  he 
helped  many  get  their  feet  on  the  road 
that  led  to  footlight  fame.” 

A  Bribe  Turned  Down 

So  that  he  would  not  give  the  wrong 
impression.  Mr.  Mantle  pointed  out 
that  in  all  his  years  of  association  with 
the  theater  no  one  ever  has  tried  to 
bribe  him.  The  only  incident  that 
could  come  under  that  head  hap¬ 
pened  many  years  ago  when  he  was 
writing  reviews  for  the  old  Chicago 
Interocean. 

“A  burlesque  press  agent  wanted 
to  get  a  picture  of  a  dizzy  blonde  in 
the  paper,”  Mr.  Mantle  related.  “The 
p.a.  said  the  owner  of  the  show  would 
be  willing  to  pay  $50  to  have  the 
photograph  published  in  the  Inter¬ 
ocean. 

“Jokingly,  I  said:  ‘I  think  he  would 
be  willing  to  pay  $100  to  get  that  in 
the  paper.’  The  press  agent  shook 
his  head  and  left.  He  probably 
thought  my  price  was  too  high.” 

The  veteran  playgoer,  whose  full 
name  is  Robert  Burns  Mantle,  was 
born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.  His  family 
went  west  when  he  was  15  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Denver.  There  his  mother 
became  interested  in  a  Mexican  col¬ 
ony  so  the  Mantles  again  pulled  up 
stakes  and  settled  in  Mexico.  His 
father  had  died  a  few  years  before 
and  the  Mantle  family  consisted  of 
his  mother,  a  sister,  his  grandfather, 
grandmother  and  bimself. 

However,  the  colony  failed  and  they 
found  themselves  stranded  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  They  only  had  enough  money 
to  pay  passage  on  a  boat  to  take  them 
part  of  the  way  back  to  the  states. 


Eventually,  they  arrived  in  San  Diego  j 
and  young  Mantle  went  to  work  sell¬ 
ing  the  San  Diegan  to  newsboys  for 
street  sale.  ■ 

In  those  days  because  of  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  it  was  necessary 
to  file  an  application  with  local  school 
authorities  for  a  seat  in  school.  He 
never  did  get  a  school  seat  but  his 
mother  and  grandmother  taught  him 
at  home.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  to 
sell  newspapers  for  $5  a  week,  event¬ 
ually  transferring  as  a  printer’s  ap¬ 
prentice  at  $9  a  week  on  the  same 
paper. 

In  1892,  the  Mantles  returned  to 
Denver  and  young  Mantle  went  to 
work  on  the  Times..  He  was  setting  } 
type  by  hand  at  $25  a  week  but  he  If 
gave  up  that  attractive  salary  to  take  f 
a  $7  a  week  cut  so  that  he  could  learn  | 
how  to  operate  a  machine,  which  then 
was  being  introduced  in  the  U.  S. 

Subsequently,  he  worked  on  the 
Denver  Republican  and  the  Post,  and 
in  1901  he  joined  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
ocean  as  assistant  drama  critic  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Luther  Bickford, 
then  Interocean  managing  editor. 

In  1907  the  late  James  Keeley, 
famed  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  always  boasted  that  he 
never  sent  for  anyone,  let  word  get 
around  that  if  Mr.  Mantle  would  be 
in  Mr.  Keeley ’s  office  at  such  and 
such  a  time  Mr.  Keeley  might  find 
time  to  have  a  little  chat  with  Mr. 
Mantle. 

Joined  Tribune  in  1908 

Messrs.  Keeley  and  Mantle  had  their 
chat  and  the  result  was  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  hired  a  new  critic. 

Mr.  Mantle  was  the  Tribune’s  drama 
critic  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  in 
1908  he  was  appointed  Sunday  editor. 

He  was  succeeded  as  drama  critic  by 
the  late  Percy  Hammond,  who  subse¬ 
quently  gained  fame  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  foremost  play  reviewers  while 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

An  eminently  fair  critic,  Mr.  Man¬ 
tle  never  has  knowingly  panned  a 
play  just  for  the  panning.  If  anything, 
he  often  has  been  in  amiable  disagree¬ 
ment  with  his  colleagues  on  the  other 
papers  because  he  saw  something  good 
in  a  production.  No  play  was  a  bad 
play  to  him.  That  is,  unless  it  really 
was  an  out  and  out  lemon.  If  it  was 
worth  the  cost  of  production  there 
was  some  good  in  it,  he  argued. 

Someone,  the  author  or  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  the  leading  actor,  saw  some¬ 
thing  in  it  to  be  willing  to  lend  their 
name  to  it.  Mr.  Mantle  probed  and 
studied  seeking  that  something. 

The  dean  of  New  York  critics  is 
highly  regarded  by  those  whose  ac¬ 
tions  he  chronicled  for  45  years.  Never 
has  he  had  a  serious  falling  out  with 
any  of  them.  Only  once — and  this 
incident  he  recalls  with  a  laugh — did 
an  “act”  take  umbrage  at  what  he 
wrote. 

“I  had  written  a  little  piece  about 
the  Cherry  Sisters,  a  pair  of  terrible 
vaudeville  p>erformers  who  appeared 
in  Denver,”  he  said.  “They  were  so 
bad  people  hired  them  just  as  freaks 
because  they  were  so  funny. 

“One  of  them  was*waiting  for  me 
at  the  office  after  the  review  appeared. 
She  really  gave  me  a  tongue  lashing 
and  then  to  cap  it,  she ,  shouted: 

“  ‘And  you  referred  to  our  “per¬ 
sonal  appearance.”  Let  me  tell  you 
it  compares  favorably  with  yours.’” 

Mr.  Mantle  said  he  will  remain  at 
home  for  a  few  weeks  before  going 
to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  for  a 
rest. 

But  if  that  look  in  his  eyes  when  he 
mentioned  the  theater  bespoke  any¬ 
thing  it  was  that  he  won’t  be  among 
the  missing  when  the  Broadway  the¬ 
ater  parade  starts  a  few  weeks  hence. 

After  all,  you  can’t  shake  a  habit 
of  nearly  50  years  just  like  that. 


NATION'S  CARTOONISTS  DISCUSS  QUEBEC  PARLEY  AND  KHARKOV  VICTORY 


A  STUDY  IN  SECONDS 


I'LL  BE  SEEING  YOU 


FUNERAL  ORATION 


TO 


the  Louist'iUc  CounerUournal 


Arthur  Poiiiier  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 


Rnhe  (loldbcrj?  in  the  *Vt’w  York  Si 


Miss  Tomara  saw  one  Liberator  go  at  Attu,  and  James  A.  MacLean,  at-  Division  in  French.  No  ( 

down  in  flames  as  she  crouched  in  the  tached  to  the  Montreal  bureau.  some  three-score  British,  1 

nose  of  the  first  wing  ship  to  which  Eugene  Burns,  who  works  out  of  and  Canadian  war  corres] 
she  had  been  assigned.  “Riding  in  a  the  Honolulu  AP  bureau,  and  William  in  Sicily  writes  his  ca 
B-25  is  not  like  riding  in  a  Pullman,”  L.  Worden,  veteran  AP  war  corres-  French. 

she  said.  “Room  is  scarce,  and  one  pondent,  went  along  on  the  Kiska  ex-  Desjardins,  who  crossed  fro 
has  to  crouch,  squat  or  kneel.”  pedition.  Bums  accredited  to  the  Navy,  Africa  to  Sicily  with  eight  o 

The  name  of  William  H.  Stoneman,  Worden  to  the  Army.  Both  were  in  nadian  war  correspondents 
Chicago  Daily  News  war  correspond-  on  the  Attu  invasion.  has  been  concentrating  on 

nent  now  in  London,  was  added  to  Foster  Hailey,  New  York  Times  Pa-  Canadian  troopa  including  tl 
the  list  of  war  writers  and  photog-  cific  area  correspondent,  also  landed  22nd  regiment  of  Quebec, 

raphers  who  have  been  decorated  for  on  Kiska  when  the  island  was  re-  30-year-old  former  Ottawa  a 

devotion  to  duty  while  under  enemy  taken.  tre^  newspaperman, 

hre.  Howard  Handleman,  International  Nine  Papers  Use  Stori 

Stoneman,  who  was  wounded' in  the  News  Service  writer  who  participated  Ninp  Fr*>nrti_lani»iiac^i>  rta 
Tunisian  campaign,  has  been  awarded  in  the  Attu  invasion,  landed  with  the  Doctnrrtinc’  n 

the  Purple  Heart,  it  was  announced  troops  as  they  stormed  in.  AyTr.r,*.-oai.  f  »  rn„«rin  rl  n 

in  Chicago  Ang.  21  by  the  Sixth  The  U.P.  announced  this  week  it  is  p„«e  SLeh^J  I 

Service  Command  of  the  Army.  expanding  its  London  bureau  with  j  / 

The  Sixth  Service  Command  was  the  addition  of  three  correspondents,  r »  Dmif  •  QV.  .-K  t-  r  n  tJh 

instructed  to  forward  the  award  to  They  are  Ed  W.  Beattie,  who  was  on  fever^  LrNouuezSje 

Stoneman.  The  award  was  given  by  the  continent  when  the  Germans  over-  »  .  ’  f  r*  rf 

direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  ran  Europe  and  later  covered  the  blitz  ™  rwor  * 

is  to  be  presented  “with  appropriate  m  England  and  the  fighting  in  Africa;  ageJey  the  Ltributim  of  hi 

ceremony.  Walter  Rundle,  former  U.P.  promotion  . 

Stoneman  was  injured  by  a  German  manager,  and  Collie  Small,  of  the  New  ..  ^  ii  r*  u 

pistol  bullet  when  he  drove  to  the  York  office.  tions  for  all  Canada  wheneve 

front  lines  during  a  tank  and  infantry  Hanes  Assigned  Abroad  '  . 

battle  near  Ousseltia,  on  the  Southern  -r.  a  tt  „  j  *  r  w  mrmm 

Tunisian  front,  last  Jan.  20.  n  *  .  I  ATKINS  IN  AFRICA 

A  volley  hit  the  car  and  Stoneman  .  ®  ^  ^  ^  ^  ’  Oliver  F.  Atkins  who  won  ti 

dove  to  the  ground  when  he  was  ^  corres  pri^g  the  fj,.gt  annual  photi 

wounded.  Three  German  soldiers  ^  ®  .f of  the  White  House  News 

tion  of  being  the  first  woman  ever  to  rushed  up  and  stood  over  him  while  “  D^aDer°mnounced°lm"wo^uld”Vr*ire  Association,  June  24, 

participate  in  an  air  raid.  he  lay  motionless.  Then  they  left  ^ 

Miss  Tomara,  a  veteran  of  foreign  him  for  dead,  and  Stoneman  escaped.  ‘  the  first  World  War  Mr  t^fficial  Red  Cross  photographe 

coverage  who  has  ranged  over  the  Kiska  Story  FlnUd  Hanes  was  in  the  Navy  and  was  sta- 

world  m  ^arch  of  stories,  was  aboard  The  invasion  of  Kiska.  announced  tioned  at  the  Norfolk  Training  Station, 

a  Mitchell  bomber  in  a  ^>8^1  t^^t  weekend  in  a  joint  statement  by  A  native  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  he  has  kt  ,  .  •  •  ..  p  ,  ^ 

swept  over  the  Japanese  held  base  at  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min-  been  associated  with  the  Ledger-  Ao  uL  K I  Ki  J  f 

Hankow,  on  Chinas  Yangtze  River,  jg^^  Churchill  from  Quebec,  fizzled  Dispatch  since  1920,  starting  as  sports  J r  W 

out  after  one  day  as  a  story  and  news-  editor.  He  was  made  managing  editor  t^r  thp  •inturrinti  Fn^ninn^ Pr 

ward  Elchelon  of  the  14th  Air  Force  photographers  who  accom-  jn  1936.  r,  u  a  i  ^ 

base  in  China.  p3„ied  troops  as  they  landed  found  He  plans  to  return  to  his  desk  in  fu?/ 

Ran  Into  Aek-Aek  little  to  write  about  and  photograph,  six  weeks.  S  if  •  ^  ^  p 

She  rode  a  plane  that  followed  in  They  didn’t  wait  around  long  after  Allan  Jackson,  International  News  correspondent^  ^Vor  * 

the  wake  of  American  Liberators  finding  the  Japs  had  fled  the  island  Photos  cameraman  who  survived  the  n-nr  tr>  hie 

which  fired  docks  and  dispersal  areas  and  a  majority  of  them  already  are  sinking  of  the  U.S.S.  Helena  in  Kula  Hireetor  of  mihlirift 

and  destroyed  35  of  50  intercepting  back  in  the  states  or  are  on  their  way  Gulf,  in  the  South  Pacific,  recently.  Cross  headquarters  Former!' 
Zeros.  Her  plane,  she  said,  was  one  home.  has  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  of  i 

which  was  able  to  drop  its  bombs  Picture  coverage  was  handled  by  fiis  editor,  Arthur  W.  Levy.  The  medal,  Munsev's  and  Liberty 

without  fighter  opposition,  thanks  to  Grant  MacDonald,  Associated  Press  accompanied  by  a  letter,  was  sent  to 

the  Liberators.  photographer,  attached  to  the  Seattle  Jackson’s  wife  in  Oakland,  Cal.  In  tkt  wm^rv 

“We  met  anti-aircraft  fire  but  no  bureau,  and  by  Dmitri  Kessel,  Life,  the  letter  the  INP  editor  wrote:  FOiNltH  IN  NAVY 

Japanese  fighters,”  Miss  Tomara  wrote,  representing  the  Photographic  Still  “This  medal  is  awarded  in  recogni-  Arthur  Poinier,  Detroit  Fr 

“I  saw  our  bombs  go  down  in  clusters  Pool.  tion  of  Jackson’s  fine  work  on  the  cartoonist,  has  been  commissi 

on  revetments  and  hangars  of  a  Jap-  The  United  Press  was  represented  Helena  story  and  in  the  entire  South  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  (; 

anese  pursuit  group.  We  were  pre-  by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice-presi-  Pacific.”  will  take  training  at  Quonsi 

pared  to  fight,  but  our  guns  remained  dent  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  area,  who  French  -  language  newspapers  of  Taking  over  his  editorial-; 
silent.  It  would  have  been  a  different  was  aboard  a  plane  that  flew  over  Canada  established  a  precedent  when  signment  will  be  Frank  Willi, 

story  if  I  had  been  aboard  one  of  the  Kiska  when  the  invasion  began;  Rus-  they  sent  Maurice  Desjardins  to  Sicily  toonist  for  the  Booth  papers  i 

Liberators.”  sell  Annabel,  who  covered  the  smash  to  write  news  of  the  1st  Canadian  gan  for  the  last  eight  years. 
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Despite  the  War 
Advertising  Still 
Sells  Positively 

A  Modified  Negative  Angle 
Is  Used  in  Transportation 
And  Communication  Ads 
By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 

Recently  it  was  suggested  that  as  a 
result  of  war-created  shortages  cou¬ 
pled  with  increased  demand,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  communication  and 
transportation,  a  new  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  using  a  negative  approach  was 
developing.  In  fact,  several  weeks  ago 
Eldon  Roark,  strolling  columnist  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  said  in 
an  address  to  the  I.  C.  System  Super¬ 
visors  Club,  “The  problem  facing 
supervisors  is  how  to  discourage  busi¬ 
ness,  or  how  to  make  people  quit 
shipping  so  much  stuff,  or  how  tq 
make  them  stop  swarnring  on  trains 
and  going  places.” 

However,  a  survey  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  today  shows  that  while  some 
organizations  may  be  less  positive  in 
their  selling  than  before  the  war,  they 
are  not  asking  customers  to  refrain 
totally  from  buying  their  products  or 
services. 

Negative  Aagle  Risky 

Though  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  for  example,  urges.  “To 
Help  Shorten  the  War  .  .  .  Travel 
Sparingly,”  and  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.  asks  persons 
to  “make  none  but  urgent  Long  Dis- 
ance  calls — from  7  to  10  o’clock  each 
night,”  in  each  case  the  negative  angle 
is  minified  or  qualified. 

When  questioned  on  the  possibility 
of  negative  advertising  developing, 
George  S.  McMillan,  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
said  that  he  had  seen  no  evidence  of 
it. 

He  cited  the  experience  of  the  air 
transportation  companies,  which,  al- 
thou^  they  had  not  used  negative  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  way,  found  them¬ 
selves  losing  needed  passengers  as 
the  result  of  a  rumor  that  seats  were 
not  available.  This  sort  of  thing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  McMillan,  is  the  prob¬ 
able  result  of  advertising  which  urges 
the  customer  not  to  buy  at  all.  Also, 
he  feels  that  the  effect  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
counteract  after  the  war,  since  cus¬ 
tomers  quickly  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  using  a  certain  service  or  buying 
a  certain  product. 

Although  WilUam  Howard,  vice- 
president  of  Macy’s,  said  (E.  &  P., 
March  13,  pg.  11),  “One  of  the  most 
interesting  uses  of  retail  advertising 
in  New  York  during  the  last  18 
months  has  been  its  employment  as  a 
sales  deterrent,”  in  the  product  field 
there  has  been  practically  no  use  of 
more  than  a  semi-negative  approach. 

Only  Looks  Nogativo 

Generally  what  appears  at  first 
glance  to  be  negative  at  second  is 
quite  positive.  This  is  graphically 
demonstrated  by  an  advertisement  for 
McCreery,  New  York  department 
store.  Headlined  “The  Watts  do  not 
need  a  new  sofa,”  the  ad  goes  on  in 
the  copy  to  show  that  while  Mc¬ 
Creery  isn’t  selling  sofas,  it  is  selling 
a  reupholstery  service.  “Mind  you,” 
says  the  ad,  “we  don’t  approve  of 
‘tlut  loose  look’  in  living  rooms.  We’re 
as  tidy  as  the  next  one.  But  neither 


do  we  believe  that  the  Watts  should 
replace  that  sofa  as  long  as  it  can  be 
reupholstered.” 

Niunerous  organizations  do  ask  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  no  more  than  they  need, 
but  continue  with  positive,  competitive 
advertising  in  that  they  urge  per¬ 
sons  to  fill  those  needs  with  quality 
merchandise  and  buy  those  needed 
goods  from  the  concern  in  question. 

In  cases  where  there  are  few  or  no 
goods  available  for  consumers,  as  in 
classifications  such  as  refrigerators, 
radios,  and  automobiles,  advertising 
has  used  a  positive  institutional  ap¬ 
proach,  selling  the  concern  alone  or 
building  up  good  will  by  supporting 
government  sponsored  campaigns  or 
giving  information  in  place  of  the  un¬ 
available  goods. 

Thus  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
concerns  have  goods  and  services  in 
pre-war  quantities,  they  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  they  exist  to  sell  those 
goods  and  services  at  a  profit,  and 
tliey  are  doing  so  in  advertising, 
which  is  still  far  more  positive  than 
it  is  negative 

■ 

Brooklyn  Store  Adds 
Radio  Advertising 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn  de¬ 
partment  store,  begins  its  first  long¬ 
term  radio  campaign  Sept.  10  with  a 
15-minute  show,  “The  Missus  Goes 
A-Shopping"  over  WABC,  CBS  New 
York  outlet.  The  store  reports  that 
the  radio  advertising  is  to  be  used  in 
addition  to  newspaper  advertising, 
which  it  is  in  no  way  reducing. 

Habitually  the  second  largest  user 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  New 
York  City,  since  it  contracts  sizable 
linage  in  both  Manhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  editions  of  the  New  York  papers 
and  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Abraham 
&  Straus  has  found  new.spapers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medium. 

The  radio  program,  which  begins  as 
a  weekly  show  and  becomes  a  three- 
times-weekly  one  Sept.  20.  is  a  quiz 
show  with  John  Reed  King  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Commercials  will  be 
institutional  in  character  rather  than 
giving  specific  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion. 


Compedgns  and  Accounts 


COOPERATING  WITH  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  and  the  OWI, 
Calvert  Distillers  begins  a  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  campaign  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government’s  65  home  front 
projects.  TTie  animals  used  in  Cal¬ 
vert’s  product  advertising  will  be 
shown  participating  in  the  various 
project,  and  they  and  the  Calvert 
signature  will  be  the  only  distinguish¬ 
ing  commercial  marks.  One  to  two 
200-line  insertions  are  scheduled 
v/eekly  in  157  newspapers,  and  effort 
is  being  made  to  synchronize  each 
insertion  with  the  government  pro¬ 
gram  being  emphasized  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  40-week  campaign  is  placed 
by  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 

Hi-V  Vitamins,  new  product  of  the 
Hi-V  Vitamin  Corp.,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  campaign  which  opened 
Aug.  26.  Insertions  of  various  sizes 
are  scheduled  to  run  every  Thursday 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  as  dis¬ 
tribution  is  attained,  the  campaign 
will  become  national.  The  ads,  placed 
by  the  Walter  W.  Wiley  agency,  stress 
that  the  products  may  be  purchased 
at  grocery  outlets. 

Pabst  Sales  Co.  recently  sponsored 


a  full-page  advertisement  in  over  140 
newspapers  explaining  how  to  take 
snapshots  of  the  kind  preferred  by 
service  men  and  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  mail  them.  Stanley 
Talbot,  advertising  manager,  stated 
that  though  Pabst  makes  no  photogra¬ 
phy  products,  it  feels  that  this  adver¬ 
tising  will  contribute  to  the  morale  of 
men  overseas. 

Advertising  for  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission,  handled  by  Benton  & 
Bowles,  will  begin  about  Dec.  1,  using 
newspapers,  radio,  and  magazines.  Ex¬ 
penditure  is  based  on  crop  figures, 
which  will  not  be  available  until 
Oct.  1. 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air, 
Inc.,  has  appointed  Arthur  Kudner  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

A  $500,000  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  planned  for  "The  North 
Star,”  coming  Samuel  Goldwyn  film, 
through  Donahue  &  Coe. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  a 
campaign  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
shortages  of  tin  containers.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Can  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute  and  placed  by  Benton  & 
Bowles. 

Adler  Shoes  for  Men  begins  a  cam¬ 
paign  introducing  “Compliables”  Sept. 
1  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  News.  Other  papers  may  be 
used  after  the  initial  ads,  which  em¬ 
phasize  the  increased  water  repellence 
of  the  shoes.  Consolidated  Advertising 
Agency  has  the  account. 

Three  Feathers,  blended  whisky, 
produced  by  the  Stagg-Finch  division 
of  SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  will  be 
advertised  for  the  first  time  in  news¬ 
papers  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in 
ten  national  magazines.  'The  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  which  begins  Sept. 
15,  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as 
distribution  is  completed.  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  handles  the  account. 

Sixty  newspapers  in  cities  from  the 
East  Coast  to  Chicago  will  be  used  by 
A.  S.  Beck  Shoes  in  its  fall  advertising 
campaign  beginning  after  Labor  Day. 
Substantial  linage  is  scheduled  for 
between  four  and  five  months,  and 
radio  spot  announcements  are  planned. 
Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.,  handles  the 
account. 

A  cooperative  man  and  woman 
power  advertising  campaign  is  now 
running  in  the  New  Haven,  Conn., 
area  to  recruit  new  workers  for  crit¬ 
ical  industries.  The  campaign  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  most  of  the  large  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  area  and  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.. 
New  Haven  office.  Newspapers,  radio 
and  car  cards  are  being  used,  and  the 
program  will  run  throughout  the  fall. 
The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  manufacturers  and 
acts  as  the  placing  agency  for  all  new 
workers  who  register  for  essential 
work. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  sales  per¬ 
formance  of  Stams,  the  new  multi¬ 
vitamin  tablet,  within  a  few  months 
after  its  introduction  through  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  in  test  areas.  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands,  Inc.,  is  now  ready  to 
launch  the  product  on  a  nationwide 
scale.  Distribution  of  Stams  through 
all  the  major  drug  outlets  in  the  coun¬ 
try — vigorously  promoted  through  the 
media  of  newspapers,  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines — is  set  for  September.  News¬ 
paper  ads  in  American  Weekly  and 
This  Week  plus  53  big  city  dailies  will 
be  used  in  the  campaign.  Pre-tested 
advertisements  in  one-page,  half-page 
and  quarter-page  sizes  are  being 
scheduled,  with  color  ads  as  well  as 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


War  Dept.  Rules 
On  Ad  Costs 
In  Its  Contracts 

Institutional  Ad  Expense 
May  Be  Included  but  Not 
As  a  Direct  Expense  V 

Washington,  Aug.  25 — Looking  ini-  1 
tially  to  current  contract  cancellations  j 
and  eventually  to  post-war  termina¬ 
tions,  the  War  Department  has  drafted  | 
a  rule  covering  advertising  cost  ad-  } 
justments,  which  reads: 

“Advertising  expense  will  not  be  } 
allowed  as  a  direct  charge  but  a 
proper  proportion  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  expense  may  be  included.” 

RuU  Interpratad 

The  effect  of  this  rule  is  not  as  broad 
as  first  appears.  For  instance,  it  cov¬ 
ers  only  fixed  price  agreements  (cost- 
plus  contracts  carry  their  own  form¬ 
ula);  it  extends  only  to  War  Depart¬ 
ment  contracts;  it  is  merely  permis¬ 
sive,  and  not  mandatory,  on  the  offi¬ 
cial  adjusters  to  make  any  allowance 
covering  institutional  advertising. 

The  new  regulation  does  not  define 
“institutional  advertising”  or  describe 
the  media  in  which  linage  may  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  adjustment 
However,  both  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  in  other  situations  have  ad¬ 
hered  rather  rigidly  to  the  principle 
that  copy  placed  in  technical  and  trade 
journals  may  be  regarded  of  an  insti¬ 
tutional  nature,  whereas  stricter  proof 
is  required  when  it  is  placed  in  news¬ 
papers  or  other  periodicals  of  general 
circulation. 

In  the  absence  of  official  interpreta¬ 
tion  it  is  believed  that  the  rule  would 
operate  in  this  manner:  when  a  con¬ 
tract  involving  a  fixed  price  payment 
to  the  contractor  is  cancelled,  the  con¬ 
tractor  would  be  permitted  to  show 
that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for 
money  spent,  or  to  be  spent,  for 
proper  institutional  advertising;  that 
his  institutional  advertising  contract 
cannot  be  terminated  abruptly  with¬ 
out  leaving  him  liable  for  certain  pay¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  government 
should  assume  at  least  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  expense. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ARTHUR  HIROSE,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  &  market  research,  McCall 
Corp.,  has  been  appointed  research 
coordinator  for  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  and  Norwood  Weaver,  direc¬ 
tor,  Magazine  Marketing  Service,  as¬ 
sociate  coordinator.  Both  assign¬ 
ments  are  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Mr. 
Hirose  and  Mr.  Weaver  will  work 
closely  with  commercial  research  or¬ 
ganizations  and  with  marketing  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  make  use  of  the  extensive 
research  facilities  offered  to  the  War 
Advertising  Council  in  connection  with 
urgent  home  front  campaigns. 

Arthur  Sherrill  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  manager  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.  Mr.  Sherrill  succeeds 
Fred  Smith,  who  is  now  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  Mr.  Sherrill,  who  joined 
Young  &  Rubicam  last  December,  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Conde 
Nast  publications  and  Liberty  maga¬ 
zine,  and  was  publisher  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  edition  of  Liberty. 

Joseph  L.  Palistrant,  for  the  past 
27  years  associated  with  Frederick 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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I  Ad  Bureau 
I  Releases  First 
War  Blue  Book 

69  Case  Histories  Show 
Advertising's  Conversion 

IFrom  Peacetime  Basis 

Covering  the  first  full  year  of  the 
United  States  at  war  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  just  re- 
^  leased  its  fifth  annual  Blue  Book,  this 
•  year  portraying,  through  69  case  his- 
'  tories,  the  conversion  of  advertising 
to  wartime  operation.  With  “results,” 
as  in  past  studies,  the  requisite  for 
selection  the  case  histories  chosen  fall 
into  13  classifications,  two  of  which, 
•‘Government  Advertising”  and  “War 
Projects,”  are  new  this  year. 

With  a  reference  to  a  statement 
made  by  Don  Francisco  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  Industry  three  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor  that  “the  force 
of  industry  is  a  force  that  nobody 
knows,”  the  Bureau  declares  in  its 
foreword  that  “The  force  that  nobody 
knew  becomes  a  wartime  miracle.” 

That  “out  of  conversion’s  labor- 
pains  came  two  great  and  parallel  dis¬ 
coveries:  that  American  industry, 
geared  to  war,  could  outproduce  the 
fondest  estimates  of  peacetime  op¬ 
timism — and  that  advertising,  likewise 
geared  to  war,  could  turn  in  a  kind 
of  performance  that  few  of  its  prac¬ 
titioners  had  dreamed  was  possible,” 
is  basically  the  theme  of  the  study, 
as  stated  in  the  foreword. 

GoveraiiiMt  Advertitiag 
The  dramatic  success  of  government 
advertising,  one  of  the  new  types,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Navy  recruiting 
campaign.  For  example,  during  a 
New  England  test  campaign,  enlist¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country  in¬ 
creased  47%  but  the  gain  in  states 
where  the  ads  appeared  was  82%.  In 
the  nationwide  campaign  which  fol¬ 
lowed  enlistments  soared  above  quotas 
in  every  month.  All  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  coiuitry  were  used  ap¬ 
proximately  every  other  week  to  tell 
readers  not  only  how  to  enlist,  but 
also  what  the  Navy  offered  them. 

Since  many  companies  were  without 
consumer  goods  to  sell,  institutional 
advertising  has  a  prominent  place 
among  the  successful  campaigns.  Most 
talked  of  was  “The  Kid  in  Upper  4,” 
one  ad  in  the  New  York  New  Haven 
k  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  campaign  to 
build  war  contributions  and  public 
morale.  In  addition  to  praise  from 
government  officials  and  civilians,  the 
ad  won  No.  1  place  for  achievement 
in  national  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  Annual  Advertising  Awards. 

“So  you  think  Minnesota  can’t  be 
bombed?”  headed  one  Northern  Pump 
Co.  ad  promoting  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds.  Map  illustrations  answered  the 
question  by  ■showing  that  the  Nazis 
could  strike  Duluth  as  easily  as  New 
York  and  that  the  Japs  could  hit  Min¬ 
neapolis  as  easily  as  San  Francisco. 
A  man-on-the-street  survey  showed 
that  61%  of  the  public  had  read  the  ad. 
Saves  Auto  Dualurt 
The  Oldsmobile  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  had  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  when  it  came  to  helping  dealers 
stay  in  business  and  maintaining  the 
nation’s  wartime  transport  system  by 
enabling  essential  service  men  to  con¬ 
tinue  operation.  Thus  the  company 
put  77%  of  its  budget  in  newspaper 
advertising,  divided  between  two  cam¬ 


paigns,  one  on  new  cars  and  the  other 
on  service.  As  a  result  of  advertising 
emphasizing  the  necessity  for  good 
care  of  cars,  the  average  dealer 
handled  50  to  60%  more  service  in 
1942  than  in  1941.  Also,  as  a  result 
of  well-timed  ads  telling  who  were 
eligible  to  buy  new  cars  “scooping  the 
industry,”  dealers  were  swamped  with 
inquiries  and  sales  in  some  cities  were 
quadrupled.  And  all  in  all  dealer 
casualties  were  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Three  and  a  half  months  after  Van 
Camp  introduced  a  new  product, 
Tenderoni,  to  replace  its  Pork  &  Beans, 
which  were  swept  from  the  market 
by  government  limitations  on  tin,  the 
dollar  sales  of  the  new  product  were 
equal  to  or  surpassed  that  of  the  old 
in  the  135  markets  developed.  Direct- 
selling  ads  offering  a  free  package  with 
two  ^ught  at  the  regular  price  were 
run  in  a  total  of  250  newspapers. 

In  the  other  new  classification.  War 
Projects,  the  five  full-page  ads  used 
in  the  Greater  St.  Louis  War  Chest 
drive  had  such  a  powerful  effect  that 
$5,000,000  was  raised,  more  than 
double  that  previously  subscribed  for 
charity  or  welfare  in  any  St.  Louis 
campaign. 

Newspapers  Produce 

In  its  summation  the  Bureau  states, 
“And  nowhere  but  in  newspapers  have 
so  many  people  been  able  to  find — 
quickly  and  fully  and  visually  pre¬ 
sented — so  much  of  the  vital  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  to  carry  on  their  home- 
front  tasks.  Inevitably,  more  and  more 
advertisers  anxious  to  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  informative  messages  have 
turned  to  newspapers.  Almost  as 
surely,  those  who  have  told  their 
stories  well  in  newspapers  have  been 
rewarded  with  new  highmarks  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention  and  response.” 

An  innovation  in  the  156-page  Blue 
Book  is  a  special  Index  of  Wartime 
Problems,  tlurough  which  one  can 
quickly  ^d  case  histories  illustrating 
actual  solutions  to  various  problems. 


NEW  NAEA  WAR  GROUP 

Henry  M.  McClaskey,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  War  Activities  Conunittee  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association.  He  has  announced  the 
following  members  who  will  serve 
with  him:  C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising 
manager,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star-Regis¬ 
ter-Republic;  R.  A.  Wolfe,  advertising 
manager,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News; 
L.  J.  Abram,  advertising  director, 
Chicago  Times;  Don  M.  Bernard,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  and  J.  W.  Egan,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  New  York  Times. 


Sponsored  Ads 
To  Play  Role 
In  Food  Drive 

Industry  Heads 
Discuss  "Food  Fights 
For  Freedom"  Campaign 

Chicago,  Aug.  24 — With  sponsored 
newspaper  advertising  slated  to  as¬ 
sume  an  important  role  in  the  “Food 
Fights  for  Freedom”  campaign,  more 
than  500  representatives  of  food  and 
allied  industries  attended  a  meeting 
here  today  at  which  detailed  plans 
for  a  concerted  effort  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  food  as  a  vital  war 
weapon  were  presented. 

Today’s  session  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  was  sponsored  by  the  War  Food 
Administration,  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  and  the  War  Advertising  Council. 
Following  today’s  meeting,  regional 
meetings  were  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  Aug.  26,  and  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  30. 

Peak  Ir  Novambar 

The  “Food  Fights  for  Freedom”  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  mobilization  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  branches  of 
the  food  field  in  a  drive,  now  under 
way,  achieving  a  peak  in  November, 
and  continuing  thereafter  through 
1944.  The  campaign  was  described  as 
a  broad  educational  effort,  designed 
to  make  more  effective  such  essential 
wartime  programs  as  nutrition,  con¬ 
servation,  Victory  gardens,  rationing 
and  farm  production.  November  will 
be  proclaimed  “Food  for  Freedom” 
month,  with  Thanksgiving  Day  assum¬ 
ing  a  deeper  wartime  significance. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  division  of  OWI,  presided  at  today’s 
meeting.  Speakers  included  Chester 
Bowles,  OPA  general  manager,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  WFA,  and  Vernon 
Beatty,  advertising  director  of  WFA. 
on  leave  as  advertising  manager  of 
Swift  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bowles,  in  explaining  that  OPA’s 
part  in  the  campaign  is  rationing  and 
price  control,  stated  in  part: 

“I  like  the  Food  Fights  for  Freedom 
program  because  it  is  a  well -integrated 
long-haul  campaign.  More  like  the 
kind  of  thing  you  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  I  don’t  think  many  adver¬ 
tisers  have  ever  had  much  success 
with  a  series  of  short,  sporadic,  dis¬ 
connected  campaigns.  And  I  don't 
think  the  job  of  explaining  this  new 
food  program  to  the  American  people 
is  much  different  from  any  other  edu¬ 
cational  campaign. 


THE  FOOL  WHO  WOULD  NOT  ADVERTISE 


Breathes  there  a  man  ■with  soul  so  Tread  lightly,  friends,  let  no  rude 
dead,  sound 

'Vho  never  to  himself  hath  said:  Disturb  his  solitude  profound. 

“My  trade  of  late  is  getting  bad —  Here  let  him  live  in  calm  repose. 

I'll  try  another  full-page  ad"?  Unsought,  except  by  men  he  owes. 

When  this  man  dies,  go  plant  him 
11  suen  there  be,  go  mark  him  well,  deep. 

For  him,  no  bank  account  shall  swell!  So  naught  may  break  his  dreamless 


11  suen  there  be,  go  mark  him  well. 


No  angels  watch  the  golden  stair 
To  welcome  home  a  millionaire. 


sleep; 

Wherein  no  clamor  may  dispel 
The  quiet  that  he  loved  so  well. 


The  man  who  never  asks  for  trade  So  that  the  world  may  know  its  loss. 

By  column,  page  or  inch  displayed.  Place  on  his  grove  a  wreath  of  moss 

Cares  more  for  rest  than  worldly  gain  And,  on  a  slab  above — “Here  Lies 
And  patronage  but  gives  him  pain.  A  Fool  Who  Would  Not  Advertise." 

The  above  poem,  printed  in  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  George  P.  Tweed,  Duluth  banker,  “with  aprologies 
to  EJdward  Everett  Hale.” 


“I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
problems  you  faced  in  cooperating 
with  government  agencies  in  the  past. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  campaign 
may  be  a  welcome  relief  to  you  be¬ 
cause  it  really  gives  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  some  advance  planning 
that  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
wealth  of  talent  and  experience  that 
you  can  bring  to  bear  if  you  have  the 
chance. 

Gov't  Agencies  Cooperating 

“I  am  impressed  with  the  Food 
Fights  For  Freedom  program  for  two 
other  reasons.  First,  the  government 
agencies  that  are  concerned  with  the 
food  problem  have  joined  together  to 
explain  it  to  the  American  people  in 
an  orderly,  logical  way  they  can  un¬ 
derstand.  It  tells  them  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  meet  the  problem  and  it 
gives  them  the  facts  to  show  them 
why. 

“In  this  program,  the  government 
takes  the  public  into  its  confidence. 
I  think  that’s  the  way  to  obtain  the 
wholehearted,  voluntary  cooperation 
of  the  people,  and  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  removes  the  necessity  for  more 
complicated  rules.” 

Mr.  Beatty  emphasized  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  designed  as  “backgroimd 
program  of  education”  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  individual  food 
advertisers  to  sponsor  promotional 
material,  prepared  by  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  or  to  develop  their 
own  advertisements.  Three  news¬ 
paper  ads,  in  mat  form,  have  already 
been  released  and  additional  news¬ 
paper  ads  for  local  sponsorship  will 
be  made  available  as  the  campaign 
progresses.  (See  E  &P  for  Aug.  21, 
page  40). 

The  official  symbol,  featuring  a  mar¬ 
ket  basket  held  by  Uncle  Sam,  has 
been  designed  to  help  focus  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention  to  the  program — to  act 
as  a  common  denominator  for  it — 
and  to  simplify  the  objectives.  All  of 
the  advertising  material  available  is 
aimed  to  inform  thn  public  about  war¬ 
time  food  facts — why  food  is  a  weapon 
of  war,  why  there  are  shortages,  why 
food  allocation  is  as  it  is,  why  civilian 
food  habits  will  change,  why  rationing 
and  price  control  are  necessary,  and 
secondly,  how  the  public  can  cooperate 
by  “produce  and  conserve,  share  and 
play  square.” 

Ads  in  Mat  Form 

First  newspaper  ads  were  released 
Aug.  12  in  mat  form  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Beatty’s  report  today,  477 
newspaper  ads  have  appeared  since 
Aug.  12.  Lack  of  time  caused  WFA 
to  release  the  initial  newspaper  ads 
in  mat  form,  Harry  Madden,  formerly 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  now  with  WFA, 
told  Editor  &  Pubusher.  Future  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  be  sent  in  proof  form, 
permitting  the  papers  to  order  mats 
desired,  he  stated. 

A  brochure,  outlining  the  entire 
program,  concludes  thus: 

‘This  is  not  a  scare  campaign.  Its 
seriousness  should  be  stressed — but 
basically  this  is  an  information  job 
to  help  the  public  to  a  realistic  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  and  a  willingness  to 
produce  and  conserve — share  and  play 
.square  with  food.” 

ELEVEN-PAGE  PAPER 

As  a  paper-saving  means  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  an  ll-page  paper  Aug.  19  when 
advertising  did  not  justify  going  to 
12  pages.  To  accomplish  this  the  paper 
was  composed  of  ten  full-size  and  two 
half-size  pages.  In  the  past  few 
months  this  device  has  been  used  by 
several  other  newspapers. 
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5  Months  with  “Home 
Fleet,”  But  “It’s  A  Secret 

AP  Correspondent  Was  Pool  Correspondent 
With  British  Fleet  .  .  .  Many  of  His 
Stories  Not  Yet  Released 
By  ALFRED  WALL 

Associated  Press  Naval  War  Correspondent 


A  REPORTER  on  assignment  as  the 
one  and  only  American  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  British  Home  Fleet  lives 
in  a  strange  world  of  isolation  and 
secrecy  where  days  don’t  matter  and 
his  hot  stories  may  not  see  the  light 
of  day  for  months — if  ever. 

He  feels  as  if  he  were  a  million 
miles  from  nowhere,  cut  off  from  most 
of  a  newsman’s  ordinary  associations. 
But  he  has  a  whale  of  a  good  time. 
He  is  treated  with  hospitality  and 
consideration  wherever  he  goes.  He 
prays  that  when  he  gets  his  Big 
Story,  which  seems  ready  to  break  at 
any  moment,  it  will  be  publishable. 

He  is  alternately  bored  with  pro¬ 
fessional  idleness  and  stimulated  by 
spot  news  breaks  or  fine  feature  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  his  for  the  digging. 

Five  Months  with  Floot 
1  have  just  finished  five  months  in 
bleak  northern  European  waters  as 
the  Home  Fleet’s  sole  American  re¬ 
porter.  I  got  no  really  big  action 
story — because  there  wasn’t  any. 

I  got  some  good  stories.  Most  of 
the  lesser  ones  got  into  print.  The 
best,  upwards  of  20,000  words  of  them, 
still  languish  in  censorship.  I  wonder 
if  they’ll  ever  be  released.  I  wonder 
whether  they’ll  be  worth  a  whoop  by 
the  time  they  do  get  out. 

Meantime,  having  surprisingly  ar¬ 
rived  back  in  this  country,  after 
three  years  abroad,  in  a  manner  I  can¬ 
not  now  either  write  or  talk  about, 
I  find  myself  walking  around  in  a 
state  approaching  dumbness  because 
I’ve  got  so  much  under  my  hat  that 
can’t  be  told,  and  perhaps,  shouldn’t 
be  told  at  this  juncture. 

There  may  be  something  in  the 
ancient  axiom  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in 
effect:  what  the  enemy  doesn’t  know 
certainly  will  hxut  him.  I  know  lots 
of  things  Hitler  would  like  to  know. 

Anyway,  I  steamed  some  15,000  sea 
miles.  A  rank  landlubber  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  I’ve  got  the  sea  in  my  blood 
now  and  her  ways  are  mine.  Give  me 
warships  to  travel  on  and  seafaring 
men  for  boon  companions  from  now 
on,  please. 

It  was  decided  in  London  by  the 
Association  of  American  Correspond¬ 
ents  last  fall  that  the  three  major 
news  services,  AP,  U.P.  and  INS 
should  share  accreditation  of  one  cor¬ 
respondent  at  a  time  with  the  Home 
Fleet.  The  Admiralty  granted  this 
privilege  after  the  association  had 
protested  the  fact  that  its  members 
were  forced  to  use  British  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Reuters  copy  for  their 
reports  of  the  Home  Fleet. 

Relieved  by  Jock  Lee 
In  February,  I  succeeded  Clinton  B. 
Conger,  of  United  Press,  who  had 
served  the  first  four  months  of  the 
pool  assignment.  I  was  relieved  by 
Jack  Lee  of  INS  last  July  14. 

For  three  weeks  after  my  arrival 
I  could  not  write  anything  because 
Conger  was  away  on  an  operation. 
His  story  on  that  operation  never  has 
been  released  and  never  will  be. 

It  required  a  week  of  fiddle-faddling 
with  the  Admiralty  headquarters  in 
London  to  get  my  credentials  in  order. 
I  had  to  have  a  very  special  pass  to 


get  on  a  train  which  carries  only 
service  personnel  into  a  highly  re¬ 
stricted  military  and  naval  area  which 
is  the  Home  Fleet’s  home.  Author¬ 
ities  were  apprised  in  advance  of  my 
coming.  I  was  examined  closely  time 
after  time  by  security  officers. 

Once  inside  the  area  one’s  move¬ 
ments  are  not  much  restricted.  But 
one’s  conversation  is.  Not  many  peo¬ 
ple  really  know  what’s  going  on. 
Those  who  do  say  little. 

The  Home  Fleet’s  press  contingent 
besides  the  American  correspondent 
consists  of  the  veteran  Arthur  Oake- 
shott,  Reuters  correspondent,  and 
four  or  five  official  Admiralty  photog¬ 
raphers.  When  I  was  there  these 
photographers  were  Jack  Hampton, 
Bert  Mason,  F.  A.  Davies  and  Frank 
Hudson,  all  Fleet  Street  aces  in  peace 
time. 

Darkroom  on  Ship 

When  they  are  not  out  at  sea  on 
operations  the  correspondents  and 
photographers  make  their  headquar¬ 
ters  on  a  base  ship,  an  old  liner  an¬ 
chored  offshore.  Each  has  his  own 
cabin.  A  pressroom  where  they  can 
work  has  been  set  up. 

The  photographers  have  a  fully- 
equipped  darkroom  on  the  base  ship. 
They  send  their  negatives  immedi¬ 
ately  down  to  the  Admiralty  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Such  pictures  as  Their  Lord- 
ships  see  fit  to  make  public  are  re¬ 
leased  as  official  pictures  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  agencies  desiring  them. 
Theirs  are  the  only  pictures  taken  in 
the  Home  Fleet. 

The  correspondents  are  largely  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Captain  of 
the  Fleet,  the  executive  officer  whose 
duties  in  the  fleet  are  comparable  to 
a  Commander  on  a  battleship. 

At  any  time  the  Captain  of  the 
Fleet  may  make  you  a  signal  (you 
make  a  signal,  you  don’t  send  a  mes¬ 
sage,  in  the  Royal  Navy):  “The 
American  correspondent  should  join 
HMS  .  at  1600.’’ 


Then  you  may  be  off  on  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  may  not  be  explained  to 
you  until  the  ship  is  24  hours  at  sea. 
You  may  get  an  action  story.  You 
may  not.  You  may  get  sunk.  One 
thing  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of,  the 
weather  will  be  wintry.  The  watery 
wastes  of  the  far  north  are  frequent 
haunts  of  the  Home  Fleet. 

A  Quiet  Period 

After  one’s  story  is  written  it  goes 
first  to  the  Captain  of  the  Fleet  and 
the  CinC  for  censorship.  If  it  is  a 
cable  story  it  will  be  sent  to  London 
free  of  charge  on  the  teleprinter  to 
the  Admiralty.  In  London  it  is  pe¬ 
rused  by  Admiralty  censorship  and 
the  Naval  Adviser  at  the  Ministry  of 
Information.  Then  the  correspond¬ 
ent’s  office  gets  it  for  cabling  to  New 
York  where  it  is  pooled  simultaneously 
to  the  three  news  services.  Mail  fea¬ 
tures  are  handled  similarly. 

I  enjoyed  the  job  even  though  it 
was  my  bad  luck  to  draw  the  assign¬ 
ment  during  a  somewhat  quiet  period. 
1  defy  anybody  to  hang  around  a 
fleet  and  not  find  something  to  write 
about. 

During  one  rather  extensive  period 
oi  inaction  when  I  was  getting  a  little 
bored  with  banging  out  features  I 
barged  over  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Fleet  and  stormed  that  I  wanted  to 
go  somewhere — anywhere.  He  ex¬ 
plained  I  could  have  taken  some  trips 
but  he  was  afraid  to  send  me  out  for 
fear  I  might  be  gone  some  weeks 
during  which  the  really  good  yarn  we 
all  were  waiting  for  might  break.  I 
said  Okay,  I’d  take  his  advice.  I’m 
glad  I  did.  Something  did  happen 
and  I  went  to  sea  for  six  weeks  and 
got  a  story.  But  I  can’t  tell  about 
that.  It’s  secret. 

It  was  a  big  event  when  King 
George  came  up  to  inspect  the  fleet. 

The  press  arrangements  were  top 
i-.otch  and  it  all  went  off  smooth  as 
silk.  We  correspondents  arid  photog¬ 
raphers  were  assigned  a  special  small 
boat  with  a  nice  warm  dry  deck 
cabin  with  many  windows  so  we  could 
see  all  about.  Our  boat  operated  on 
a  rigid  schedule  with  all  its  move¬ 
ments  timed  to  the  minute  through 
the  entire  four  days  of  the  King’s 
stay. 

One  day  they  told  me  that  as  a  mark 
of  special  recognition  to  the  American 
press  I  would  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty  during  the  afternoon.  We 
were  on  a  destroyer  buzzing  along  at 
20  knots  and  I  was  on  the  quarterdeck 
getting  a  bit  of  air  when  the  King’s 
military  aide  stuck  his  head  out  of  a 
hatch  and  beckoned  me  over.  I 


thought  I’d  be  taken  below  and  pr».| 
sented  formally  to  His  Majesty  in  tb  i 
admiral’s  cabin.  So  I  gave  a  leap  ove  f 
a  coaming  into  the  deck  house  anil 
barely  missed  crashing  into  some  fel.j 
low  who  was  standing  with  a  lot  c 
other  people  in  the  semi-darknes^ 
just  inside  the  passage.  That  fello» 
was  the  King.  I  got  red  in  the  fact 
and  burbled  an  apology  of  some  sor 
and  the  King  grinned  right  chuiTun,; 
as  someone  presented  me.  We  chit-i 
ted  several  minutes.  I  think  the  Kingl 
is  a  nice  guy.  ! 

The  real  charm  of  the  Home  Fleet' 
assignment  is  that  one  works  and  I 
lives  among  such  a  grand  bunch  of  J 
men.  I  surrendered  unconditionally  j 
to  Royal  Navy  hospitality.  I  went 
around  from  ship  to  ship,  picking  up  | 
sea  lore  and  partaking  heartily  d  i 
good  food  and  drink.  I  met  scorei  1 
of  fine  young  officers  and  old  sea  dogi,  1 
all  veterans  of  the  sea  war  around^ 
the  globe.  I  made  friendships  whidil 
will  last  the  rest  of  my  life.  I’ll  bet  r 
I  could  spend  a  couple  of  years  in  | 
Britain,  just  visiting  aroimd  at  homes  f 
of  Navy  men  I’ve  been  invited  to. 

I  yarned  with  everybody,  from  the  j 
CinC,  Admiral  Sir  Bruce  A.  Fraser  | 
and  his  predecessor.  Admiral  Sir  John  i 
Tovey,  on  down  through  the  ranks  to 
stokers  and  stewards.  I  made  in-  ^ 
formal  talks  to  crews,  mostly  about  I 
life  in  the  U.  S.  A.  They  ask^  mud  i 
about  the  mountains  and  prairies  of  j' 
my  home  state,  Colorado.  They  were 
particularly  interested  in  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  press  in  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.  A.  , 

Promoted  on  Leaving 

When  I  left  I  had  a  long  private 
personal  interview  with  Admiral 
Fraser,  entirely  unquotable,  of  course. 
He  told  me  many  interesting  things. 
He  patted  my  shoulder  in  wishing  me 
godspeed. 

On  the  base  ship  I  was  known  as 
Soldier  or  the  General  because  my 
American  Army  officer  uniform  stood 
out  among  so  much  Navy  blue.  On 
one  of  the  trawlers  I  visited  frequently 
I  was  known  as  Hank,  gosh  knows 
why.  Sometimes  I  was  jokingly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Colorado  Beetle,  that 
potato  bug  being  the  one  thing  they 
could  remember  about  my  state. 

As  I  started  to  go  over  the  side  for 
the  last  time  I  found  the  captain  and 
his  staff  drawn  up  on  the  quarterdeck 
in  mock  dignity.  I  had  given  the 
traditional  farewell  party  to  the 
officers  in  the  wardroom  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  The  captain  made  a  little  speed: 
declaring  that  in  view  of  my  excellent 
record  at  sea  and  ashore  and  before 
the  bar  it  had  been  decided  I  war¬ 
ranted  a  promotion.  Since  I  already 
was  a  General  I  could  have  only  one 
higher  rank  .  .  .  “therefore,  sir,  I  pre¬ 
sent  you  this  baton  in  token  of  your 
new  honor  and  authority.” 

He  handed  me  a  little  stick  of  wood, 
with  the  legend  inked  into  one  end, 
“Field  Marshal  Lord  Beetle  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Baron  Hank.” 


BUS  CO.  LAUDS  PAPERS 

Reversing  the  customary  procedure 
of  advertiser  buying  newspaper  space 
to  talk  about  his  own  product  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Service  is  using  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspapers  to  tell  about  the 
public  service  offered  by  newspapers. 
“The  newspapers  of  this  state  have 
earned  every  bit  of  commendation  we 
can  give  them,”  said  H.  Brawner, 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
Greyhound  lines.  “They’re  doing  a 
swell  job  for  their  readers  and  for 
the  war  effort.  That’s  why  we  are 
featuring  the  newspapers  of  this  state 
right  along  with  our  highways,  schools 
and  farms  in  our  advertising.  We 
want  more  people  to  know  about  this 
vital  part  of  their  everyday  life.” 


Alfred  E.  Wall  (  right),  AP  naval  correspondent  on  staff  of  AP's  London  bureau  the 
past  three  years,  discusses  ntilitary  strategy  with  John  A.  Moroso  III,  just  back  from 
Sicily  as  correspondent  with  American  amphibious  forces,  and  Kenneth  Dixon  (center), 
of  AP,  Washington,  now  in  New  York  awaiting  transportation  to  Algiers  to  become  a 
member  of  the  North  African  staff. 


'i\  inches  of  expurgated  weather 


There  isn’t  much  you  can  say  in  a  weather  report  today 
because  it  mi^ht  give  useful  information  to  the  enemy. 

IsvLt  thpr<’? 

There  are  as  many  as  55  pieces  of  local  informa* 
tion  packed  into  2]/^  inches  in  the  daily  weather  report 
of  The  Evening  Bulletin! 

The  weather  report  is  just  one  small,  specific  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  big  thing  about  The  Bulletin  —  careful, 
complete,  detailed  reporting  and  editing.  Giving  as 
much  news  us  possible,  as  much  variety  as  possible. 


as  much  appeal  as  possible  to  widely  different  tastes 
and  interests.  Using  white  paper  to  the  readers’  best 
advantage  (a  habit,  by  the  way,  that  they  appreciate 
in  these  days  of  newsprint  rationing). 

The  Bulletin,*  you  know,  goes  home  in  the  city  of 
homes.  It  is  read  by  4  out  of  5  families  in  the  evening 
when  there  is  more  leisure  to  enjoy  a  newspaper. 
And  surveys  show  that  Philadelphians  spend  an  aver¬ 
age  of  53  dailv  minutes  reading  their  favorite  news¬ 
paper. 

*Cirrul<ilitui  over 
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men  fund  was  bolstered  by  $1,626  as 
the  proceeds  from  the  initial  showing 
of  “Claudia”  at  a  theater  here.  The 
smokes  fxmd  now  is  over  $7,000.  The 
IT  WAS  late  in  a  hot  and  dusty  after-  Claudia  ^eimere,  starring  an  Omaha 
noon,  and  the  dog  show  was  over. 

The  judges  had  made  their  selections  715, 4M 

and  everyone  was  leaving.  The  pho-  Nearly  ^000,(W  c^arete  have  been 
tographer  was  wearily  posing  “the  best  Pt^fchased  with  contributions  from  the 
in  show,”  a  snooty  looking  dog,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  equally  snooty  lady,  the 
kind  that  can  always  be  found  at  such 
affairs. 

Exposing  his  last  film,  the  camera¬ 
man  took  out  his  caption  sheet  and 
started  taking  down  the  information. 

“What  kind  of  a  dog  is  he.  Madam?” 
asked  the  photographer  politely. 

With  a  sniff,  the  haughty  one  turned 


fund,  started  several  months  ago. 
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War  Score  Box 

THE  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Gazette  is 
publishing  daily  a  box  entitled,  “The 

-  j  .  j  World  Series”  and  is  devoted  to  a 

to  the  dog’s  trainer,  and  mimicked 

the  quesUoner,  implymg  tlwt  tois  m-  g.^y 

ferior  l^mgwMadmwit  to^t.  stadium”  and  “In  Soviet  Stadium” 
Tummg  back  to  the  unh  ppy  and  the  teams  are,  respectively,  the 

eraman,  ^e  smd  patronizingly,  Hes  Yankees  and  Pirates  and  the  Reds 
*  Blue  Terrier,  of  TOur^.  j  pj^ates.  Box  score  for  the  day  is 

The  photographer  noted  this  en-  miles,  planes,  tanks,  ships, 

Ughtemng  bit  of  infor^tion  on  1^  prisoners  and  kUled.  News  Editw 
caption  Aeet.  Then,  with  an  in^ir^  Arthur  W.  Monks  reports  that  when 
hwk  m  his  eye,  he  slowly  ^  P  the  AP  wire  does  not  provide  enough 
his  camera  and  held  it  ^P  ^  “wiiai  statistics  to  warrant  it  the  box  is 
snotty  one  and  solemnly  dropped  for  one  day. 

kind  of  a  camera  is  this.  Madam?  ^ 

The  haughty  one  avowed  she  didn’t  How  to  Save  Food 
know  and  then  her  face  slowly  red-  SPURRED  by  the  success  of  its  “Clean 
dened  as  she  got  the  point  Plate  Club”  campaign  this  spring  in 

With  a  polite  “Go<^  ^y,  Madam  helping  to  conserve  food,  the  Minne- 
the  photographer  walked  away  mur-  Journal  and  Tribune  is  an- 

muring  to  himself,  “Every  dog  has  his  nouncing  a  “How  to  Save  Food  Con- 
day.”  test”  in  which  $800  in  War  Stamps 

„  "  ^  _  ,  will  be  awarded  to  150  winners. 

THE  Bridgton-Sandy  Creek  corre-  ijijjg  contest  is  endorsed  by  the 
spondent  for  the  Norway  Minneapolis  Red  Cross  Nutrition 

Advertiser-DerMcrat  reporo:  Tne  Coimcil  and  the  Consumer’s  Interest 
ladies  in  this  vicinity  are  filling  their  CMfice  of  Civilian  De¬ 

cans  with  fruit  vegetables  and  greens  fg^se. 

as  fast  as  possible.  The  “How  to  Save  Food  Contest” 

.  *  ,  .  begins  Aug.  29  and  closes  Sept.  15. 

THE  DAY  of  miracles  has  not  passeo.  Entrants  write  their  ideas  for  saving 
according  to  this  ^-crMitw^ra-  more  than  50  words^n 

graph  in  the  Lyrwhburg  (Va.)  •  ^  postal  card  or  in  a  letter.  The  type 

“After  dying,  Melton  said,  the  ideas  sought  in  the  contest  range 

women  waited  perhaps  an  h<^  oe  or  practical  ways  to  save  food  in 

calling  aid.  They  explained  by  ray  g  canning,  using  leftovers,  utilizing  all 
that  they  were  too  frightened  by  portions  of  food  in  the  home  to  sug- 


events  to  leave  the  house. 

■ 

“WITH  THEM  was  Prime  Minister 
MacKenzie,  King  of  Canada,  whose 
troops  have  played  a  vital  role  m  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  .  . 

_ Boston  Herald,  Aug.  18,  page  1. 

For  use  of  a  comma,  a  King  was 
crowned. 

IF  ANY  of  the  rank  and  file  of  news¬ 
paper  folks  wish  to  learn  detoils  of 
the  h^ried  life  of  a  publisher  they  are 
asked  to  read  the  following  claraified 
advertisement  from  New  York  Times 

publisher  requires  battle-axe  typ^  sec 


gestions  for  encouraging  customers  in 
restaurants  to  save  food  and  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  waste  in  harvesting,  storing 
and  shipping  food. 

For  the  best  food-saving  sugges¬ 
tions,  50  prizes  of  $10  each  in  War 
Stomps  will  be  awarded.  Five  dol¬ 
lars  in  War  Stomps  go  to  the  fifty  con¬ 
testants  with  second  best  ideas,  and 
$1  each  in  War  Stomps  to  fifty  addi¬ 
tional  contestants  for  their  ideas. 

Salvage  Among  Employes 
THE  Los  Angeles  Examiner  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  kitchen  fats  salvage  drive 
among  its  own  employes  in  coopera- 


reury  who  could  nag  or  scare  him  into  tion  with  the  nationwide  campaign, 
work  he  talks  about  doing,  Posters  are  displayed  throughout  the 

must  b'  literate.  impjessmnabie^^d^«p  promotion  material  is  being 

enced;  5-  ay  wee  .  ^  ^  Used  as  pay-envelope  enclosures. 

IT  SEEMS  to  have  been  a  dead-hea  Prudence  Penny,  the  Examiner’s  home 

when  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  an  economist,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

the  Deseret  News,  afternoon  she^  o  Angeles  imit  of  the  National 

the  Utah  capital  city,  hit  me  strw  ^  Nutrition  Committee,  is  managing  the 
almost  simtfitoneously  with  f u’  drive  and  has  offered  to  bake  a  cake 
sive”  reports  of  their  interest  in  tn  employe  who  collects  the 

case  of  an  osteomyelitis  victini.  greatest  amoimt  of  fat  in  proportion 

One  stated:  “Through  the  enorte  o  ^  family.  The  cam- 

the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  paign  will  be  used  to  establish  a  pat- 

the  famed  wonder  drug,  pemci  i  .  inter-organization  fats 

may  be  released  to  an  11-year-o  salvage  drives.  Funds  from  the  sale 
bov”  etc.  t  *1,0  collected  will  be  donated 

The  other;  “As  the  result  of  office  of  Civilian  Defense, 

offorto  of  the  Deseret  News,  the  name 

of  a^  11-year-old  boy  suffermg  from  Summer  Directory 
a  serious  bone  Infection  was  P“9^  ’THE  Bar  Harbor  (Maine)  Times, 
high  on  the  nation’s  list  of  possible  published  in  the  famous  American 
recipients  of  penicillin.”  summer  resort,  is  running  a  “Direc- 

_  ■  •mriN  tory”  listing  the  names  of  every  sum- 

move  aids  fund  mer  visitor  at  hotels,  cottages  and 

I  one  of  the  rare  instances  where  tourist  homes  at  the  resort.  Changes 
newspaper  promotion  program  was  are  made  in  the  listing  as  they  occur 
by  a  world  premier  of  a  from  week  to  week.  There  is  no 
^*tinn  picture  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  charge  and  the  “Directory”  is  a  cir-- 
WOTld-Hcrold’s*  Smokes  for  Service-  culation  builder  for  the  weekly  paper.) 


Reporter  Midwife; 

Soys  "Never  Again" 

“Not  if  I  can  help  it  again,”  is  the 
conclusion  of  Johnston  D.  Kerkhoff, 
feature  writer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  who  recently  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  a  baby  born  to  a  soldier’s 
wife  in  a  Pennsylvania  tourist  camp. 
At  the  time  Kerkhoff  was  doing  a 
five-state  tour  writing  a  series  of 
articles  on  Main  Streets  of  America. 

It’s  bad  enough  that  “Kerk”  now  is 
being  kidded  by  his  fellow  employes 
and  jokingly  referred  to  in  the  local 
room  of  the  Record  as  “midwife.” 
But  Kerkhoff  had  some  experiences 
that  quite  upset  his  customary  aplomb. 
To  begin  with,  the  reporter  was  caught 
without  cigarettes  when  the  stork 
arrived  and  had  to  forego  the  nerve¬ 
easing  solace  of  Lady  Nicotine. 

Chewed  Tobacco 

“I  chewed  tobacco  throughout  the 
entire  ordeal,”  said  Kerkhoff.  ‘"liiis,  I 
understand,  is  frowned  upon  in  the 
better  hospitals.” 

The  mother  said  the  boy  child  ought 
to  be  named  for  her  be/iefactor.  But 
the  soldier-papa  thought  otherwise 
and  said  it  would  be  named  Donald, 
Jr.  Then  the  proud  father  fainted 
dead  away  and  “Kerk”  had  to  revive 
him.  When  Donald,  Sr.,  came  to,  all 
he  could  say  feebly  was;  “I  don’t 
know  why  it  has  to  rain  on  a  night 
like  this.” 

KerkhofTs  troubles  increased.  In  a 
moment  of  generosity,  he  started  the 
baby’s  first  bank  accoimt  with  a  $10 
bill,  only  to  find  later  all  he  could 
charge  on  his  expense  account  was 
“Gift  for  baby,  $3.60.” 

The  crowning  rebuff  came  with  the 
arrival  of  the  physician  in  attendance, 
who  passed  up  the  fair  emergency 
Job  Kerkhoff  had  done  by  remarking 


tartly:  “Lukewarm  water  doesn’t  ster. 
ilize  anything.  Why  in  hell  didn’t  vm 
boil  it?” 

So  “midwife”  Kerkhoff  whimsicallt 
reiterates:  “Never  again!” 

■ 

Climbs  Moimtain 
And  Scores  Beat 

Vancouver,  Aug.  23— Charles  j 
Woodsworth,  desk  man  of  the  Von. 
couver  Daily  Province  and  a  moun. 
toineer  when  he  can  spare  the  time, 
scored  a  notable  beat  Aug.  16  wlm 
he  and  two  companions  scaled  the 
heights  of  the  Cheam  range  100  nilet 
east  of  Vancouver  and  discovered  the 
wreckage  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Air- 
lines  passenger  plane  crash  in  which 
13  lives  were  lost  last  December. 

Several  days  before,  a  plane  had 
sighted  evidence  of  the  disrater  from 
the  sky  when  receding  snows  band 
the  battered  air  liner  for  the  first  timt 
An  official  search  party  of  experienced 
game  wardens  and  woodsmen  at¬ 
tempted  to  reach  the  spot,  but  turned 
back  unsuccessful.  Woodsworth  and 
his  friends  set  out  with  cameras,  copy 
paper,  provisions  and  alpine  equip¬ 
ment  while  the  second  party  was 
ing  organized.  But  few  knew  of 
Woodsworth’s  independent  quest  until 
he  returned  two  days  later  with  stor¬ 
ies  and  pictures  to  fill  20  columns  in 
the  Province— such  a  Carnatic  and 
clear-cut  exclusive  that  it  brou^t 
editorial  commendation  next  day 
from  the  rival  Vancouver  Neici-l 
Herald.  , 

35  YEARS  wfrH  PAPER 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — George  W. 
Combs  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  today 
marked  the  35th  aimiversary  of  his 
service  in  the  Sunpaper  oreanization. 


anrarCi-iiucRtiWicKCi.! 

200,000  families  pay  a  nickel  for  the 
New  York  POST  in  a  3c  field  because 
of  dozens  of  interesting  features  like 
Sam  Grafton’s  pungent,  provocative 
comments 


other  topnotch- 
ers  like  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer, 
Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign 
Service,  Leonard 
Lyons,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Elsa 
Maxwell  —  plus 
and  plus  and  plus. 


.  .  .  and  do  they  RESPOND  to  advertising? 
In  Men’s  Clothing,  for  example,  the  New 
York  POST  has  led  the  afternoon  field 
for  years.  Men’s  stores  demand  ACTION- 
The  POST  gives  them  ACTION.  (A  good 
media  tip  if  you’re  selling  to  men!) 


Picture  a  paper  big  enough  to 
cover  EVERT  home  in  Boston, 
or  Pittsburgh  or  San  Francisco. 
Picture  a  mighty  market  which 
EARNS  and  SPENDS  almost  a 
BILUON  dollars  a  year.  That’s 
the  New  York  POSTI 
If  you’re  not  getting  YOUR 
share  of  this  mighty  golden 
shower  —  write  Ed  Kennelly, 
National  Advertising  Manager, 
for  details. 


'The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  sent  it  as  a  reminder  of  the 
big  jump  taken  hy  their  national  linage** 


AST  year  it  was  the  local  retailers  who  gave  The 

now  national 


J— <  Enquirer  a  big  linage- jump— and 
advenisers  have  discovered  that  The  Enquirer  is  the 
"hot”  buy  in  Cincinnati.' 

Just  look  at  the  kangaroo  jump  The  Enquirer’s  national 
linage  has  taken  so  far  this  year.  A  bigger  jump  than 
both  afternoon  papers  combined.  And  there’s  a  reason. 

The  Enquirer  is  the  "prestige  paper”  of  this  town.  It 
reaches  the  substantial  opinion-forming,  money-spending 
families  in  every  suburb  and  section.  Yes,  and  reaches 
more  of  them  per  dollar,  for  The  Enquirer’s  milline 
rate  (5,000  line  upwards)  is  the  lowest  in  Cincinnati. 

THE  SWING  1$  TO 


total  Hotionol  U"09*^ 

firtt  6  montht  m 

firil  4  months  1942 
Th«  Inquirer  (combined) 

Dolly  Enquirer . 

Sundoy  Enquirer . 

I  Afternoon  Paper  “A  • 


Afternoon 


Madia  *•*««<' 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIHER 


by  faul  llock  and  AMMOtMmt 
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WPB  Suggests 
Ad  Themes  for 
Labor  Week-end 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — Through  the 
columns  of  the  Labor  -  Management 


PEARSON-FORD  RACE 

Drew  Pearson,  46,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  Washington  columnist,  has 
accepted  80-year-old  Henry  Ford’s 
challenge  to  a  foot  race,  bicycle  race 
or  a  jumping  contest  to  determine 
who  is  the  better  man — physically. 
Mr.  Ford’s  challenge  was  issued  after 
the  columnist  had  said  in  a  radio 


PAPER  CONSERVATION 

A  conservation  campaign  to  salvage 
all  forms  of  brown  waste  paper  got 
under  way  in  a  selected  group  of  cities 
in  the  midwest  recently.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  sponsored  by  the  Waste  Paper 
Consuming  Industries  in  cooperation 
with  the  Salvage  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  All  forms  of  used 


MONT.  PRESS  MEETS 

Havre,  Mont.,  Aug.  22 — In  conclud¬ 
ing  their  fifty-eighth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  tonight  members  of  the 
Montana  State  Press  Association 
elected  Frank  Whetstone  of  Cut  Bank 
as  president.  Other  officers  are  Har¬ 
old  Stearns  of  Harlowton,  first  vice- 
president;  Alexander  Warden  of  Great 


News,  the  War  Production  Board  has  broadcast  Aug.  22  that  the  govern-  brown  paper — brown  boxes,  brown  Falls,  second  vice-p 
suggested  that  corporations  and  labor  ment  might  have  to  take  over  the  wrapping  paper,  brown  bags,  brown  Hoole  of  Glendive,  1 
organizations  take  space  during  the  Ford  Motor  Company  because  of  Mr.  envelopes,  and  brown  paper  in  waste-  dent,  and  the  Rev.  1 
Labor  Day  week-end  to  proclaim  Ford’s  failing  health.  The  famed  basket  accumulations — will  be  sought.  Drummond,  chaplain, 
what  they  are  doing  on  the  produc-  manufacturer,  once  retired,  assumed  The  Olian  Advertising  Company,  St.  ment  of  a  pulp  an< 
tion  front.  direction  of  the  company  after  th*e  re-  Louis,  will  handle  the  campaign.  Mats  northwestern  Montan 

Suggested  principal  themes  are:  |?ent  death  of  his  son  Edsel.  are  available  for  sponsor^p. _ O.  S.  Warden,  Great 

“Production  schedules  are  military  —  -  —  - 

What  happens  overseas  de¬ 


contracts.  ... 

pends  upon  what  is  first  done  in  our 
plants. 

“We  know  that  any  let-up  here 
must  inevitably  mean  an  eventual  let¬ 
up  at  the  front.  'Hie  plans  for  mili¬ 
tary  action  are  all  based  upon  previous 
prc^uction  and  shipment  plans. 

“Everyone  of  us,  management  and 
labor  together,  has  an  uncancellable 
obligation — a  contract  with  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  to  meet  our  schedule  on  the 
production  line.  We  will  not  fail.” 

Subsidiary  copy  might  be  woven 
around  these  points: 

1.  Success  stories  about  L-M  Com¬ 

mittee  activities  in  production,  effi¬ 
ciency,  salvage,  conservation,  safety, 
transportation.  War  Bonds  and  other 
fields.  ■ 

2.  Announcements  of  total  sugges¬ 
tions  turned  in  by  workers,  featuring  j 
winners  of  plant  and  national  WPB  i 
honors. 

3.  Pictures  of  winners  of  various  j 
awards  during  the  past  year,  of  L-M  i 
Committee  members,  and  of  top  War 
Bond  purchasers,  with  appropriate 
quotations. 

4.  If  the  plant  has  achieved  a  cut 
in  absences,  tell  the  story,  using  the 
background  material  issued  by  the 
War  Advertising  Council  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  OWI,  printed  by  the  Graphic 
Arts  Victory  Committee  and  being 
sent  to  all  L-M  Committees  this  week. 

5.  Tie  the  Third  War  Loan  into 
news  stories  and  advertising,  telling 
of  committee  plans,  perhaps  with 
background  on  what  was  done  in  the 
Second  War  Loan. 

Name  OWI  Radio 
Advisory  Group 

Washwcton,  Aug.  23— Correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  editors’  com¬ 
mittee  recently  appointed  to  assist 
Director  Elmer  Davis  and  Palmer 
Hoyt  in  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
a  radio  advisory  and  policy  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  named. 

Members  are:  Lewis  Allen  Weiss, 
Don  Lee  Broadcasting  System;  Miller 
McClintock,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System;  Mark  Woods,  The  Blue  Net¬ 
work;  Leo  Fitzpatrick,  The  Goodwill 
Station  at  Detroit;  Herbert  L.  Pettey, 
Director  of  WHN,  New  York  City; 
Martin  B.  Campbell,  WFAA,  and 
WBAP,  Texas;  Neville  Miller,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters; 
Niles  Trammell,  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company. 

gurdsmenVote 

Members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  its  nearly  100  locals 
are  voting  in  the  C30  union’s  second 
biennial  referendum  election  of  in¬ 
ternational  officers.  Ballots  for  14,366 
qualified  voters — more  than  2,000  more 
than  were  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
guild’s  first  referendum  in  1941 — ^have 
been  distributed  from  guild  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  Balloting 
within  the  locals  will  be  conducted 
and  results  certified  to  the  ANG’s 
national  election  commission  in  New 
York  by  Sept.  16.  Final  tabulation 
of  the  votes  will  be  completed  by  the 
bipartisan  commission  Sept.  17. 


Reporting  "the  Most 
Heart-Rending  Disaster 
in  the  Whole  History 
of  Marine  Intercourse” 


♦  Next  to  the  Titantic  disaster,  the  Other  steamers  were  ever  and  anon  her  friends  could  wish  for  no  more 

sinking  of  the  steamboat  Sultana  at  picking  up  the  breathless  body  of  tender  care  than  strangers  bestowed. 
Memphis  in  1865  caused  the  greatest  some  unfortunate  who  slept  the  sleep  for  many  a  manly  eye  grew  moist  as 
loss  of  life  in  shipping  history.  1450  of  death.”  they  gazed  on  the  pale  form  in  death." 

Union  soldiers  just  released  from  Con¬ 
federate  prison  camps  with  some  other  ♦  This  musty  old  photograph  was  ♦  ’Thus  do  the  files  of  The  Com- 
passengers  lost  their  lives  when  the  taken  as  the  Sultana  lay  docked  in  mercial  Appeal  mirror  the  life  and  the 
Sultana  burned  in  the  Mississippi.  Memphis  the  day  before  it  exploded,  very  soul  of  Memphis  and  the  Missis- 

And  we  were  enthralled  by  the  sippi  and  the  South  for  over  104  years. 

♦  Quoting  from  the  old  files  of  the  Appeal’s  reporting  of  the  tragedy.  Today  it  stands  to  its  readers  as  the 
Memphis  Appeal:  “The  river  for  a  written  with  the  high-sounding  con-  living  bond  between  the  nostalgic  Old 
mile  around  was  full  of  floating  peo-  ceits,  the  florid  imagery  of  the  time.  South  and  the  modem  New  South.  As 
pie;  the  light  of  the  burning  boat  “Fishermen  discovered  the  body  of  a  the  most  profound  influence  in  their 
shone  over  a  scene  such  as  never  be-  young  lady  dressed  in  the  night  attire  lives,  it  offers  incomparable  oppor- 
fore  witnessed,  such  as  language  can-  of  a  respectable  lady,  with  a  gold  pin  tunity  to  influence  them  with  adver- 
not  paint  or  imagination  conceive  on  her  bosom.  Whoever  she  may  be,  tising. 


The  Commercial  Appeal  artd 
The  Preaa-Scimitar  are  the  two 
Krcat  Scrlppe-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  serving  Memphis.  Repre¬ 
sented  by  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  Scflpps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  Also  In 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia. 
Memphis  and  Ban  Pnnclaco. 


V  ,  ;  THE  MEMPHIS 

commercial  APPEAL 


rUWWCII  at  Grand  Conlee, 
world’s  greatest  dam  and  power 
project. 


HLuminum  in  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  of  America’s  vast  new 
reduction  plant  and  huge  fabricat¬ 
ing  plant. 


mHUnCOlUm  in  the  Elec- 
tro-Metallurgical  company’s  great 
new  plant. 


nHWHL  IRHininU  atPas- 

co  and  at  Farragut,  nation’s  2nd 
largest  naval  training  station. 


at  Spokane’s  expanded  Fort  George 
Wright,  here  since  pioneer  days. 


Established  plants  are  expanding- 
new  industries  at  work. 


NEWSPAPERS 


/2  DILLIUH  Is  estimate  of 
capital  Invested  in  Spokane  area  in 
2-year  period. 


nuuoinu  uniio  being 

rushed  to  accommodate  greatly  in¬ 
creased  population — now  over  200,- 
000  for  Metropolitan  Spokane. 


Spokane  Dailies  are  squarely  back 
of  the  war  effort — 70  of  their  staff 
have  Joined  the  colors. 


Residents  of  this  area  are  Investing 
heavily  in  War  Bonds. 


The  Spokesman-Review  Jinolume  pdlfi  flifoniele 


^  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON  '  ! / 

— Q  —  Cover  Spokane  and  the  Inland  Empire  Like  the  Sunshine 

AdvtrtiiiHg  RgprnMtativtsi  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Iro.,  CRior  RaprMRRtatlVM,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 

Ntw  York,  Chieago,  Dotroit,  Lot  AhcoIoo,  Sor  FroRoioeo  CtRiie  SooUoroi  MotropoNtaR  SRRdap  Nowopapors,  lac. 
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"Orphan  Annie" 
Comic  Strip 
Stirs  Debate 

>  Continuity  Portraying 

Dictatorial  OPA  Official  Hit. 
Defended  by  Papers 

Continuity  in  Harold  Gray’s  “Little 
Orphan  Annie”  comic  strip,  distrib- 
uated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  portray¬ 
ing  a  mythical 
OPA  official  han¬ 
dling  gasoline  ra¬ 
tioning  in  a  typ- 
i  c  a  1  American 
community  in 
dictatorial  fash¬ 
ion,  was  criti¬ 
cized  and  de¬ 
fended  last  week 
by  papers  using 
the  strip. 

The  LouitvUle 
(Ky.)  Courier- 
Joumal  dropped  the  daily  strip  in 
protest,  bringing  on  itself  a  of 

pro  and  con  letters,  but  is  continuing 
to  publish  it  as  a  Sunday  feature. 
Despite  complaints  of  readers,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  omit  the  strip,  explaining: 

Doily  Esplaiot  Acfieo 

"  ‘Little  Orphan  Annie’  was  dropped 
because  its  sponsors,  a  syndicate  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  had  turned 
it  into  a  vehicle  of  propaganda  against 
gastdine  rationing.  TTie  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  as  readers  of  this  letter  column, 
of  our  columnists  and  of  our  reports  of 
controversial  news  and  speeches  know, 
does  not  mind  presenting  opinions 
contrary  to  our  own. 

“Nevertheless,  we  have  to  insist 
that  opinion  of  whatever  kind  be  duly 
labeled  as  such  and  not  smuggled  in¬ 
to  cmnic  strips  in  the  guise  of  enter¬ 
tainment” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican-American  edi¬ 
torially  pointed  out  that  “the  OPA 
is  reported  to  be  squirming”  because 
of  the  strip’s  continuity,  and  that  “it 
would  have  Gray  cease  and  desist.” 

The  OPA  does  not  like  the  down-to- 
earth  presentation  of  facts,  the  Repub¬ 
lican-American  pointed  out,  adding, 
it  is  another  instance  of  a  government 
agency  attempting  to  censor  the  press. 

At  the  syndicate  office  EoiToa  & 
PuBLXSHn  was  told  that  the  “OPA  has 
not  communicated  with  us,”  and  a 
spokesman  denied  reports  that  Car¬ 
toonist  Gray  had  entered  into  the  j 
controversial  continuity  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  either  Captain  Joseph  M. 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  New  York 


TlMESAVm  COPY 

With  80  many  changes  In  person¬ 
nel,  so  much  “doubling  up"  of  edi¬ 
torial  Jobs  this  war  year,  copy  that 
needs  no  editing  Is  a  boon  to  the 
news  desk 

Our  dally  and  weekly  coverage  of 
the  outstanding  news  of  science 
offers  you  copy  that  Is  as  accurate 
as  It  Is  Informative,  as  Interesting 
as  it  Is  practical  to  handle. 

For  releases  of  our  News  Report 
and  proofs  of  our  weekly  Science 
Page,  Just  wire,  press  collect,  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1110  N  St..  N.W..  WauhlnrtM  8,  D.  C. 


Daily  News,  or  Colonel  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Gray's  Owr  Idea 

“It  was  Gray’s  own  idea,”  the 
spokesman  said.  “In  fact,  when  we 
first  saw  the  continuity  we  were  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  it  would  run 
only  a  few  days.  So  we  let  it  go 
through.  When  we  saw  that  it  was 
running  longer  than  expected  and 
that  the  theme  was  strongly  on  the 
porpaganda  side,  we  informed  our 
clients  that  we  were  cancelling  the 
rest  of  the  strips  and  substituting  new 
ones  for  them.” 

This  was  done  before  any  protest 
had  been  made  by  any  one,  it  was 
said.  Since  the  incident  has  received 
publicity,  several  other  papers  have 
written  to  the  syndicate,  criticizing  in 
one  way  or  another  Gray’s  continuity. 

“The  whole  thing  is  a  tempest  in  a 
teapot,”  Mr.  Gray  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  anyone  would  find  fault 
with  what  he  had  done. 

“I  to(^  anything  I  have  used  out  of 
the  daily  newspapers,”  he  remarked. 
“I  made  nothing  up  out  of  my  head. 
1  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  any 


citizen  can  live  in  a  community  and 
not  be  affected  by  the  OPA,  especially 
as  regards  gasoline  rationing. 

“The  OPA’s  state  of  obfuscation 
laid  them  open  to  a  little  kidding, 
which  is  all  I  did.  Which  is  all  I 
intended  to  do.  However,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  has  asked  me  to  drop  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  I  have  complied.  I  rather 
suspect  the  cartoons  struck  home  in 
what  they  were  showing  or  they 
would  have  been  ignored.” 

The  Fairfield  (Conn.)  News,  a 
weekly,  last  week  published  a  story 
pointing  out  that  the  name  “Flask,” 
which  Mr.  Gray  gave  to  the  strip’s 
dictatorial  OPA  official,  was  strangely 
similar  to  a  Robert  C.  Flack,  chairman 
of  the  local  ration  board.  “Is  Orphan 
Annie  Hitting  Below  Belt  by  Coin¬ 
cidence?”  it  asked  in  a  headline. 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Gray  ex¬ 
plained:  “We  have  a  standing  rule  in 
the  business  which  calls  for  us  to  use 
inanimate  objects  as  subjects  for  our 
names.  The  name  ‘Flask’  came  to  me 
as  I  was  thinking  of  snoopers. 
Snoopers  brought  to  mind  prohibition. 
And  the  next  logical  thought  was  the 
hip  flask.  That’s  how  I  arrived  at 
that  name.  I’m  sory  if  it  has  incon¬ 


venienced  the  OPA  gentleman.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  it  was  pure  coincidence.” 

■ 

Says  Legal  Notice  in 
Supplement  Not  'Legal' 

A  California  Superior  Court  sitting 
in  San  Mateo  has  ruled  that  legal 
notices  published  in  a  separate  section 
of  a  newspaper  do  not  comply  with 
the  law.  The  case  is  to  be  appealed 
and  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn,  will  enter  the  case  as  a 
“friend  of  the  court”  when  appeal  is 
heard. 

The  case  involves  suit  by  a  taxpayer 
against  the  San  Mateo  County  official 
charged  with  responsibility  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  tax  delinquency  notices. 
The  plaintiff  charged  ^at  a  notice  of 
delinquency  was  inadequate  because 
it  appeared  in  a  separate  legal  notices 
supplement  to  the  Burlingame  (Cal.) 
Advance-Star.  He  was  upheld  by  the 
court. 

The  association  is  preparing  a  brief 
to  be  presented  in  connection  with  the 
county  official’s  appeal  which  is  to  be 
heard  at  San  Francisco.  Date  of  ap¬ 
peal  has  not  been  set. 


1 

Dillbury?  In  Oklahoma  City? 
Gad,  man!  What's  happening 
down  there? 


'^HEY’RE  turning  out  C-47  sky 
freighters  in  Oklahoma  City!  No 
one  can  say  how  many  per  week,  but 
it's  one  of  Douglas’s  bigger  plants. 

There’s  an  Air  Depot  here  .  .  . 
model  air  service  command  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  army  air  forces  and  a 
next-door  neighbor  of  the  Douglas 
plant.  It's  not  only  a  supply  and  re¬ 
pair  center  for  fighting  aircraft,  but 
a  terminal  of  growing  importance  for 
global  air  freight  service. 

These  two  alone,  each  employing  a 
five-figure  number  of  workers,  would 
be  enough  to  fan  a  retail  ripple  into 
a  tidal  wave,  yet,  in  addition,  score- 
of  Oklahoma  City’s  smaller  plants 
have  graduated  to  big-time  orders. 
Packing  plants  and  oil  producers  are 
straining  their  utmost  to  catch  up 
with  wartime  demands.  Numerous 
large-scale  military  and  naval  estab¬ 


lishments  in  the  vicinity,  too,  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  effect  on  retail  trade. 

Oklahoma  City  has  become  a  city 
of  250,000,  a  25%  increase  since  May, 
1942.  The  increase!  needs  of  this 
growing  population  have  kept  Okla¬ 
homa  City  a  foremost  sales  spot 
month  after  month. 

Oklahoma  (City’s  six-months’  sales 
gain  of  .58%  topped  all  cities  of  the 


U.-S.,  and  this  pace  was  being  main¬ 
tained  with  a  54%  increase  for  the 
four  weeks  ending  July  31. 

If  Oklahoma  City  looks  like  fertile 
ground  in  which  to  plant  your  selling 
or  institutional  advertising  today,  put 
it  in  the  newspapers  that  have  always 
excelled  at  making  ideas  click  in  tbe 
minds  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
City  and  a  big  portion  of  the  state. 


f^GOOO^ 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

The  Farmer-Stockman  •  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  •  KVOR,  Colorado  Springs 
KI.Z,  Denver  (.Affiliated  Mgt.l  •  Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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WHAT  ARE  WE 
FIGHTING  FOR? 

By  AUundtr  Kandrick 
(Of  Tht  Inqutrir  Staff) 

Rr*t  P«rf 

From  the  co*I  towns  of  Pennsylruii*,  where  the  sits 
piles  stand  between  the  bulb-topped  churches  .  .  . 
From  the  lows  plains,  where  the  com  will  soon 
be  green  again  .  .  . 

From  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Kentucky,  and  the  fishing 
piers  of  Maine;  from  the  desert  stops  of  Arisons  and  the 


Twelve  editorials,  published  in  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  twelve 
consecutive  days  in  April,  1942,  defined 
the  issues  of  the  war  so  well  that  the 
series  won  an  Award  from  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  jourmdistic  fraternity .  .  . 


...  by  Alexander  Kerulrick,  oj  The  Inquirers  W ashington 
Bureau  .  .  .  Educated  in  Philadelphia  schools.  Inquirer  staff 
man  for  fifteen  years,  once  editor  of  the  Book  Page  .  .  .  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  in  19-B),  for  postgraduate  study  in  political 
science  and  history  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  ]942  Si^ina  Della  (Ihi  Award  lor  Editorial  Writing, 
for  a  series  of  twelve  editorials  titled  ’  What  Are  We  Fighting 
For?”.  .  .^simple,  graphie,  easily  understood  .  .  .  the  cumulative 
effect  must  have  been  verv'  great  indeed”. .  .  reads  the  citation. 

There  are  a  lot  of  cumulative  effects  in  The  Inquirer,  and 
quite  a  few  of  them  are  great  .  .  .  The  cumulative  effect  of 
interestinii  more  than  400, (X)()  of  the  best  families  in  Phila- 
delphia.  day  after  day  .  .  .  The  <  umulative  effect  of  seven  years 
of  advertising  performance  as  the  first  medium  of  Philadelphia 
-with  a  three  million  line  margin  over  the  second  j)a})er  thus 
far  this  year  .  .  .  cumulative  effect  of  consistent  performance, 
havinir  a  <  umulative  effect  on  advertisers! 


Inquim 


Sational  Advertising  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Hu9h  Baill!*,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United 
Press,  looking  over 
his  open  air  bed¬ 
room,  complete  with 
mosquito  netting,  in 
Sicily.  The  rugged 
terrain,  which  helped 
to  take  15  pounds 
off  the  U.P.  chief, 
may  be  seen  in  the 
background. 


Hugh  Bcdllie 
Back  in  N.  Y. 

continued  from  page  5 


not  on  a  handout  basis  there,  although 
all  news  sources  of  course  are  official. 
Initiative,  hard  digging  for  facts  plus 
speed  in  handling  and  ability  to  ac¬ 
commodate  yourself  to  censorship  re¬ 
quirements  pay  dividends  in  Algiers 
the  same  as  in  the  field. 

“Algiers  probably  will  remain 
African  headquarters  until  there  are 
moves  toward  Italy,  whereupon  it  is 
expected  all  press  facilities  will  be 
moved  to  Italy  also.” 

Mr.  Baillie  revealed  that  the  morale 
of  the  correspondents  in  Sicily  is  un¬ 
usually  high.  He  cited  the  incident 
of  the  sudden  squall  that  blew  away 
the  sheets  of  copy  several  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  had  written  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  PRO  camp.  The  papers  were 
plastered  against  a  fence  at  the  end 
of  the  field  and  the  writers  jokingly 
told  the  censors  who  had  come  up  to 
pass  copy  that  they  would  have  to 
go  down  and  “do  your  censoring  off 
the  fence.”  Rain,  which  generally 
produces  grumbling  among  dis¬ 
gruntled  men,  fell  in  one  of  its  rare 
occurrences  while  Mr.  Baillie  was 
there  and  the  correspondents  took  it 
in  their  stride  without  minding  it. 

This  trip  to  Europe  was  Mr.  Baillie’s 
fifth  since  1935  and  in  each  case  he 
arrived  on  the  scene  for  important 
news-breaks.  In  1935  he  was  in  Rome 
when  Mussolini  launched  the  first  of 
the  military  moves,  the  invasion  of 
Ethiopia,  which  led  up  to  the  present 
war  and  II  Duce’s  downfall. 

In  the  following  year,  1936,  Mr. 
Baillie  was  in  London  throughout  the 
“constitutional  crisis”  leading  to  the 
abdication  of  King  Edward  VIII.  Two 
years  later,  in  1938,  he  toured  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  the  tense  days  just  before 
German  troops  marched  into  that 
country  and  the  Nazis  took  it  over. 

In  1939  Mr.  Baillie  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  when  the  first  barrage  balloons 
were  going  up  and  the  newly  laid  piles 
of  sandbags  around  buildings  still 
were  a  novelty.  Within  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival,  Germany  invaded 
Poland  and  Great  Britain  declared  war 
on  Germany. 

Asked  if  he  had  received  any  inside 
information  or  had  a  hot  hunch  that 
led  him  to  go  to  Sicily  at  the  right 
time,  Mr.  Baillie  said  that  after  the 
victory  in  North  Africa  he  figured 
something  would  be  happening  soon 
so  he  received  permission  to  go  to 
England.  When  in  London  he  heard 
things  which  made  him  think  the  next 
move  might  be  Sicily  so  he  obtained 
credentials  to  go  to  North  Africa. 
While  in  Algiers  the  Sicilian  campaign 
was  launched  and  he  was  then  sucaess- 
ful  in  getting  to  the  front. 

During  his  trip,  Mr.  Baillie  flew 
from  England  to  Algiers  and  returned 


in  a  Flying  Fortress;  he  flew  into 
Sicily  via  troop  transport  plane  and 
emerged  aboard  an  ambulance  plane 
carrying  wounded.  He  conferred  with 
United  Press  staffers  at  Algiers,  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  and  toured  the  entire 
Sicilian  front,  meeting  U.P.  staffers 
Ned  Russell,  C.  R.  Cunningham  and 
Richard  D.  McMillan,  and  William 
Wilson  of  the  British  United  Press. 
Mr.  Baillie  sent  a  series  of  dispatches 
giving  his  own  observations  of  the 
Sicilian  fighting. 

Plans  were  completed  during  his 
visit  for  covering  the  next  phase  of 
the  war  in  Italy  with  the  appointment 
of  Reynolds  Packard  as  manager  for 
Italy  and  North  Africa.  Mr.  Baillie 
also  spent  some  time  in  London  going 
over  arrangements  for  covering  any 
big  developments  eventuating  in  the 
northern  theater. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  general  European 
manager  of  the  Unit^  Press,  returned 
with  Mr.  Baillie  from  Africa  and  es¬ 
tablished  his  headquarters  in  London. 

Mr.  Baillie  is  of  the  opinion  that 
German  propaganda  so  far  has  fallen 
absolutely  fiat  but  he  warns  us  to  be 
on  guard  against  German  efforts  to 
make  us  think  the  war  is  almost  over, 
it  is  practically  won,  why  work  so 
hard  in  the  factories,  take  it  easy,  etc. 
The  Germans  are  obviously  working 
for  a  stalemate,  a  tie,  Mr.  Baillie  be¬ 
lieves,  and  they  will  ^nd  their  efforts 
also  to  splitting  the  Allies,  trying  to 
turn  the  British  against  the  Americans, 
and  the  Americans  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  etc. 

In  England,  Mr.  Baillie  made  sev-  j 
eral  visits  to  the  “air  front”  from  which 
heavy  raids  are  flung  at  the  Axis  day 
and  night.  He  had  conversations  with 
Gen.  Eisenhower,  Gen.  Montgomery, 
Maj.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Elaker,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force; 
Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  L.  Anderson, 
conunander-in-chief  of  the  Eighth 
Bomber  Command;  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Archibald  P.  Wavell;  Air  Marshal  Sir 


FIRST 

IN  TOTAL  ADVIRTISINO 
IN  THC  HOME 

During  ebe  fine  (even  monib*  of 
1943,  The  Sun  p«ibli(bed  273,000 
■■ore  liow  of  Tocal  Advettiring  chan 
the  next  highest  New  York  evening, 
home-going  ncwfpaper. 

The  Sun  is  in  its  19th  conaecucive 
Teat  of  eveDing-oewspapet  icadetahip 
I  in  Tocal  Advetcisiog. 


NEW  YORK 


Arthur  T.  Harris,  chief  of  the  British 
Bomber  Command;  Admiral  Harold  R. 
Stark,  commanding  the  American  fleet 
m  European' waters;  Lieut.  Gen.  Jacob 
L.  Devers,  commanding  American 
forces  in  Britain;  Lord  Gort,  Governor 
General  of  Malta,  and  other  military 
leaders  at  both  ends  of  the  Western 
European-North  African  arc. 

Referring  to  the  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publishers  who  are 
now  in  London,  Mr.  Baillie  said  that 
when  he  left,  a  visit  to  the  lobby  of 
the  Savoy  or  the  Dorchester  was  like 
walking  into  the  lobby  of  the  Waldorf 
during  the  ANPA  convention. 

■ 

Priest  on  News  Staff 
For  Summer  Incognito 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  H.  Ley,  C.PP.S., 
will  have  some  practical  experience  as 
a  working  newspaperman  to  draw 
upon  when  he  resumes  his  classes  in 
journalism  at  St.  Joseph’s  college, 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  this  fall.  At  tfie 
same  time  the  boys  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  will 
be  spinning  yarns  for  days  to  come  on 
the  various  “incidents”  that  occurred 
before  the  news  leaked  out  that  the 
gray-haired  Mr.  Ley  was  in  reality 
Father  Ley,  a  Catholic  priest. 

It  all  came  about  when  Father  Ley 
approached  W.  R.  Walton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  with  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  he  be  given  a  place  on  the 
news  staff  for  the  summer  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  some  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Walton  and  F.  A.  Miller, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
agreed  after  stipulating  that  the  priest 
accept  a  salary  like  any  other  staffer. 

Doffing  his  Roman  collar.  Father  Ley 
reported  to  work  in  collar  and  tie 
(sometimes  without  the  tie)  and  was 
soon  accepted  by  his  colleagues  as 
another  member  of  the  staff.  By  the 


time  his  identity  had  become  known 
he  had  heard  the  latest  crop  of  stories  ; 
that  float  around  a  copy  desk,  but 
through  it  all  he  maintained  his  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  blushes  were  saved  for 
those  who  did  the  telling. 

“Frankly,  one  of  the  things  I’ve 
learned,”  said  the  priest,  “is  to  take 
orders  after  19  years  of  giving  them 
in  the  class  room.  These  two  months 
have  given  me  a  practical  approach  to 
my  job  as  a  teacher  of  journalism 
that  I  lacked  before  that  no  amount 
of  reading  could  have  given  me.  1 
think  every  one  who  wants  to  teadi  i 
should  do  at  least  what  I’ve  done.”  1 

Ordained  in  1924  at  St.  Charlq  \ 
Seminary,  Carthagena.  O.,  (he  is  i 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Precious 
Blood),  Father  Ley  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  at  St.  Joseph’s  ever  since.  He  also 
edits  the  alumni  publication.  Contact 

Three  years  ago  he,  with  Edwanl 
A.  Fischer,  University  of  Notre  Danm, 
introduced  journalism  as  a  major  at 
St.  Joseph’s.  While  Mr.  Fischer  is  on 
army  leave  from  the  college.  Father 
Ley  is  staggering  the  courses  so  that 
he  can  complete  the  sequence  every 
three  years. 

■ 

TO  TEST  OPA  RULE 

Washii«gton,  Aug.  24 — E.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  local  court  reporter,  is  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  OPA  searches 
on  private  property  as  a  result  of  a 
one  coupon  fine  imposed  upon  him  for 
having  his  automobile  at  a  nearby 
country  club.  Williams  contends  OPA 
has  no  right  on  private  property  and 
that  taking  his  license  number  was  an 
unlawful  search  and  seizure.  The  re¬ 
porter  will  meet  the  battery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  counsel  without  benefit  of 
legal  aides,  drawing  upon  his  own  : 
knowledge  of  law  acquired  in  the  I 
course  of  his  work.  I 
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Camp  Barkeley,  Texes 


Ulr.  Leslie  Turner 
NEA  Service,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Llr.  Turner: 

For  at  least  five  years  I  have  reed  end 
enjoyed  the  escapades  of  Capt.  Easy  in 
the  comic  strip  "Wash  Tubbs".  One  thing 
that  has  impressed  me  particularly  is 
the  accuracy  of  detail  in  your  character¬ 
izations  and  sj-tuations. 

Ho^vever . .  .no  officer  with  Easy’s  record 
would  long  remain  a  captain  in  any 
branch  and  most  certainly  not  in  the  Air 
Corps  where  the  Officer’s  Club  bars  post 
signs  reading,  "Liquor  not  served  to 
Lieutenant  Colonels  under  21." 

I  hearby  request  the  immediate  promotion 
of  Capt.  Easy  to  Major,  and  after  the  re¬ 
quisite  six  months  in  that  grade,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel. 
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to  remain  whaf  he  is. 


1  think  you  could  give  Easy  a  boost  in 
rank  without  any  drop  in  popul^irity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  such  a  promotion 
would  be  very  popular.  Major  Easy  or  Col¬ 
onel  Easy  sounds  every  bit  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  Captain  Easy. 

Is  it  possible  to  subscribe  to  a  comic 
strip?  Often  it  is  impossible  to  find 
one's  favorite  comic  strips  in  different 
newspapers.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
such  a  subscription  'where  do  I  do  it  and 
what  is  the  cost? 

Hoping  to  see  hero  Easy  blossom  out  in 
the  gold  leaves  of  a  major, 

Yours  truly, 


R.  V.  Strauss 

Lt.  Col.,  35Bth  Inf. 


^  Service,  Inc  ^  ..  J 
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D.  W.  Grandon, 

IlL  Publisher, 

Dies  at  84 

Was  President  of 
Sterling  Gazette  and 
LaSalle  Post-Tribune 

David  W.  Grandon,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Sterling  (HI.)  Gazette 
and  president  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.) 

Post  -  Tribune, 
died  at  Sterling, 
Aug.  21.  He  was 
84  years  old.  A 
heart  attack  last 
June  and  ensu¬ 
ing  complications 
caused  his  death. 

As  head  of  the 
Grandon  Group 
of  Illinois  News¬ 
papers,  he  was 
known  to  his 
many  newspaper 
0.  W.  Grandon  friends  as  the 
“grand  old  man” 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 
The  Sterling  Rotary  Club  several 
years  ago  designated  him  as  the  “out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  the  community.” 
He  continued  to  direct  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Gazette  up  until  the  last 
two  weeks  of  his  illness,  in  keeping 
with  his  70  years  of  active  newspaper 
practice. 

Mr.  Grandon  was  one  of  the  old 
school  of  newspapermen — the  same 
school  that  produced  William  Allen 
White,  Joseph  Medill,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  and  a  dozen  others  of  the  same 
type.  Bom  in  Graysville  (now  Har¬ 
vey’s),  Greene  County,  Pa.,  Mr.  Gran¬ 
don  began  newspaper  work  shortly 
after  his  14th  birthday  on  the 
Waynesburg  (Pa.)  Weekly  Republi¬ 
can. 

■ecome  o  Priater 

In  keeping  with  the  times,  young 
“D.  W.”  became  a  journeyman  printer, 
working  on  a  number  of  papers  in 
West  Virginia.  He  was  gaining  the 
practical  experience  that  was  to  af¬ 
terward  make  him  an  outstanding  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  He  taught  school 
for  a  short  while,  but  printer’s  ink 
was  in  his  blood,  however,  and  he 
returned  to  his  chosen  field  at  the 
age  of  29.  With  a  wife  and  three 
babies  and  $50  in  cash,  he  arrived  in 
Adrian,  Mich.,  in  May,  1888,  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  weekly  paper, 
known  as  the  Lance,  later  named  the 
Michigan  Messenger. 

D.  W.  tackled  the  job  with  his 
characteristic  energy  and  in  the  short 
space  of  15  years  he  had  bought  the 
Adrian  Telegram,  consolidated  it  with 
the  Messenger,  and  had  transformed 
the  consolidation  into  the  Adrian  Daily 
Telegram.  He  retained  the  Telegram 
for  20  years,  then  he  sold  it  and  went 
to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  con¬ 
solidated  the  Ann  Arbor  Times  and 
News.  He  later  sold  his  holdings  at 
Ann  Arbor  and  went  to  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  where  he  purchased  the  Hills¬ 
dale  Weekly  Standard  and  Democrat, 
merging  them  into  a  daily. 

In  1915,  Mr.  Grandon  sold  the  Hills¬ 
dale  daily  and  went  to  Sterling,  Ill., 
where  he  purchased  the  Daily  Gazette. 
His  sons,  the  late  George  G.  Grandon 
and  Preston  F.  Grandon  (now  general 
manager  of  the  Gazette  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  LaSalle  Post-Tribime) , 
were  associated  with  their  father  in 
the  Sterling  venture.  In  1925,  they 
purchased  the  LaSalle  Post  and  later 
the  LaSalle  Tribune. 

Mr.  Grandon’s  life  ambition  was  to 
build  “the  perfect  newspaper  platit.” 
In  -  1935,  he  purchased  property  in 
Sterling  and  erected  thereon  a  news¬ 


paper  building  which  stands  without 
equal  for  its  size.  Equally  as  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  Grandon  Civic  Center  in 
Sterling,  one  of  the  most  perfect  music 
shells,  from  an  accoustic^  and  artistic 
standpoint,  in  the  middle  west. 

Mr.  Grandon  was  a  brilliant  and 
fearless  writer — an  editorialist  of  the 
old  school.  His  daily  column,  “Watch¬ 
ing  the  World  Go  By,”  was  a  regular 
feature  in  the  Gazette  until  his  81st 
year,  since  then  he  had  contributed 
the  colunm  as  occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  Grandon  was  married  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dakan,  while  working  as  a 
printer  at  Weston,  W.  Va.  To  this 
union,  seven  children  were  born.  Sur¬ 
viving  him  are  his  widow,  one  son, 
Preston,  now  general  manager  of  the 
Grandon  newspapers;  four  daughters; 
and  two  sisters.  George  Gordon 
Grandon,  who  was  closely  associated 
with  his  father  and  brother  in  the 
newspaper  business  at  Sterling,  died 
Dec.  24,  1935. 

■ 

Perry  Interests 
Merge  Fla.  Dailies 

Ocala,  Fla.,  Aug.  24 — With  the  issue 
of  Sept.  1,  the  Ocala  Evening  Star  and 
the  Ocala  Morning  Banner  will  merge 
as  the  Ocala  Star-Banner.  Among 
Florida’s  oldest,  the  twc  Ocala  dailies 
will  be  brought  under  one  ownership 
and  management,  and  thereafter  will 
he  published  five  days  a  week  as  an 
afternoon  newspaper  and  as  a  Sunday 
morning  paper.  The  Star  Publishing 
Co.,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  and  the  Marion  County 
News  and  Star,  a  weekly,  has  sold  the 
papers  to  John  H.  Perry.  The  com¬ 
bined  paper  will  be  operated  by  the 
John  H.  Perry  interests,  which  also 
publish  the  Jacksonville  Journal, 
Pensacola  News  and  Journal  and  the 
Panama  City  News-Herald. 

Hansel  D.  Leavengood,  who  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Star,  will  be 
publisher  of  the  Star-Banner,  while 
the  editor  of  the  merged  paper  will  be 
R.  N.  Dosh,  Star  editor  since  1925. 

GIRL  COVERS  BOARD 

Kansas  City,  Aug.  24 — For  the  first 
time  in  its  74-year-old  history  a 
woman  reporter  is  covering  the  Board 
of  Trade  activities  here.  She  is  pretty, 
blue-eyed  Marylyn  Nesbitt,  18  years 
old,  who  is  doing  her  first  job  of  re¬ 
porting.  It  is  all  part  of  the  wartime 
picture  of  the  newspaper  office.  The 
staff  of  David  B.  Park,  market  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  kept  dwindling.  With  no  sea¬ 
soned  reporters  to  cover  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  drafted  Miss  Nesbitt,  who 
had  been  helping  prepare  market 
quotations  on  his  desk.  She  began 
as  a  copy  girl  on  the  Star  last  March 
and  was  transferred  to  the  market 
desk  a  couple  of  months  ago.  ' 


50,467 

WOMEN 

are  in  war  jobs 
in  BALTIMORE 

To  reach  these  and 
thousands  more 
workers  in  defense 
plants  and  private 
industry  in  this  great 
market,  use 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


$250,000,000  Is  Aim 
Of  War  Fund  Drive 

Coinciding  with  a  nationwide  broad¬ 
cast  Oct.  4,  officially  opening  the  1943 
National  War  Fund  Campaign,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  program  using  all  media  will 
begin  as  a  part  of  the  drive  for  $250,- 
000,000.  The  money  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  work  being  done  by  17  major  war 
relief  agencies  and  many  local  ones. 

A  series  of  55  advertisements  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Publication  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  representing  five 
advertising  agencies  with  John  P. 
Cunningham,  Newell  -  Emmett,  as 
chairman.  Julian  Field,  Howard 
Newton,  Ted  Patrick,  William  Brooks 
Smith,  and  Walter  Weir  are  working 
with  him,  and  Edward  Mante  is  super¬ 
vising  publication  production. 

Typical  of  the  ads  which  portray  the 
need  for  and  the  purpose  of  the  fund 
is  one  headlined  “Mother’s  Day  (some¬ 
where  in  Europe).”  The  grim  photo¬ 
graph  which  accompanies  it  shows  a 
baby  crying  beside  its  mother,  the 
victim  of  an  air  raid,  and  the  copy 
explains  the  various  uses  for  which 
the  money  collected  will  go. 

Succeeds  Schwieger 
As  Ark.  Press  Manager 

Mena,  Ark.,  Aug.  22 — Kenneth  El¬ 
liott  of  Little  Rock,  has  been  named 
secretary-manager  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association,  succeeding  Sam 
Schwieger,  it  was  announced  here  to¬ 
day  by  Ernest  W.  St.  John,  president 
of  the  Association,  and  publisher  of 
the  Mena  Star.  Elliott  will  assume  his 
duties  Sept.  1  with  offices  in  the  Boyle 
building.  Little  Rock. 

Elliott  is  the  son  of  Roy  Elliott  of 
Fordyce,  publisher  of  the  Fordyce 
News  and  Hampton  Plaindealer,  vet- 


Meet  Troy’s 
“Men  of  Iron” 


'J'ROY  is  an  important  metal-work- 
init  center.  The  blast  furnace  of 
the  Republic  Steel  Corp.  here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  turns  out  the  nation’s  highest 
grade  pig  iron  which  English  steel¬ 
makers  now  use  in  place  of  Swedish 
iron. 

.4IIoy  steels;  plane,  tank  and  auto¬ 
motive  parts,  guns  and  cannons, 
valves,  precision  instruments,  railroad 
specialties,  agricultural  machinery — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  metal 
products  made  by  Troy  A.B.C.  City 
Zone  plants. 

The  thousands  of  “men  of  iron” 
here  are  essential  workers  with  big 
earning  power,  hearty  appetites  and 
a  gusto  for  living.  They  and  their 
families  are  folks  you  ought  to  know 
about,  folks  you  want  to  know  about 
you  and  your  products. 


eran  Arkansas  publisher  and  past 
president  of  the  press  association.  He  i 
is  36  years  old.  After  a  wide  experi-  f 
ence  in  all  phases  of  daily  and  weekly  ! 
newspaper  plants  in  Arkansas,  he 
served  for  five  years  as  printing  in-  : 
structor  in  Litle  Rock  high  school,  i 
Recently  he  has  been  editor  of  the  ' 
Arkansas  Ordinance  Plant  News  at 
Jacksonville. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  associa-  ' 
tion  office  has  been  located  in  Fayette-  i 
ville  at  the  University  of  Arkansat  ^ 
where  the  manager  also  served  as  j 
director  of  press  relations  for  the  t 
University.  The  Press  Association  t 
terminated  its  cooperative  program  i 
with  the  University,  effective  with  ‘ 
the  move  of  the  office  to  Little  Rock. 

Sam  Schwieger,  who  came  to 
Arkansas  from  Oklahoma  in  October, 
1938,  as  the  first  association  secretary- 
manager,  recently  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion,  effective  Aug.  31. 

LONG  RANGE  AD 

Pullman,  Wash.,  Aug.  23 — Does 
newspaper  help  wanted  advertising 
still  pay?  The  Krouse  family,  ranch¬ 
ers  between  Pullman  and  Colfax, 
know.  Sam  Krouse  advertised  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  for  harvest  help. 

He  received  76  letters  and  telegrams 
and  one  mid-westerner  just  came  on  • 
out  without  even  advance  notification 
that  he  was  on  the  way.  Sam  hired 
the  first  man  to  answer,  engaging  him  ^ 
and  his  16-year-old  son.  Single- 
handed  Krouse  came  close  to  breaking 
the  harvest  labor  shortage  through¬ 
out  Whitman  county,  because  he 
turned  over  to  County  Agricultural 
Agent  Tony  Harms  the  other  appli¬ 
cations  and  a  number  of  other  farmers 
in  the  “world’s  top  wheat  and  pea  o 
county”  have  been  capitalizing  on 
the  Krouse  classified  ad. 


Kaufman  &  Fabry 

Tell  your  story  to  them  and  the 
rest  of  this  metropolitan  center  of 
115,000  consumers  through  The  Record 
Newspapers,  sole  dailies.  Because  they 
provide  blanket  coverage  at  one  rate 
of  only  12c  per  line  they  make  Troy, 
New  York  State’s  lowest  cost  major 
market. 

THE  TROY  RECORD 
THETiHES  RECORD 

J.  A.  VIGER,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


MONDA  Y  MORNING.  Via  Army  Jeep  a  sample  arrived  at  the  laboratory. 
Chemists  took  it  apart,  analyzed  it.  Refinery  experts  worked 
out  manufacturing  procedure.  The  Army  pitched  in  to  help  gather  needed 
materials.  By  Wednesday,  as  promise<l,  45,000  pounds  of  a  petroleum 
product  never  before  manufactured  in  quantity  was  being  produced  on  schedule. 
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This  M  one  of  a  terie*  of  odvertiMementa  appearing  in  netotpapert  in  the  18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  tehich  Esso  products  are  marketed. 


THE  FOLLOWING  FRIDAY.  Another  call  from 
Army  Ordnance.  Could  we  make  an  additional  150,000 
pounds  in  less  than  a  week?  By  mobilizing  another  plant, 
we  thought  we  could  . . .  even  though  some  of  our 
equipment  was  breaking  down  under  the  .strain  of 
making  a  product  it  hadn’t  been  designed  for.  As  the 
deadline  approached,  still  another  request  came  from 
the  Army  for  an  extra  50,000  pounds! 


STANDARD  OIL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 
OI'ERJTIKG  THE  ESSO  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Where  America  gets  the  world* s  foremost  petroleum  research 


A  little  more  than  was  asked,  a  little  sooner  than 
was  promised!... That  is  how  all  of  us  can  help 
to  shorten  this  war.  It  is  the  way  the 
people  of  this  and  other  organizations  all 
over  the  country  are  getting  the  job 
done — the  American  wav. 


#  I.aleMt  lieadlino  iiewH 
four  timrx  a  day  (twice 
on  Sundays) . .  .  Tune 
in  your  Rano  Reporter! 


THU  FIRST  "E”  AWARDED  TO  PETROLEVM  RESEARCH  WORKERS,  {Hsso  LadenRorits,  Bamwee.  M.  J.) 


4  A.  M.  FRIDAY,  ONE  W^EEK  LATER.  Express  cars  had  Been  coupled  to  fast 
passenger  trains. .  .even  giant  Army  bombers  were  helping  to  speed  delivery. 
But  the  job  was  done!  245,554  pounds  of  new  material  for  a  job  that  had  never 
been  done  before— and  for  an  Invasion  that  wrote  a  new  page  in  history. 


MP0SSIBLE7..N0T  IN  AMERICA! 


ON  A  RECENT  FRIDA  Y  EVENING.  Over  the  phone  came  word  from  the 
Philadelphia  Army  Ordnance  of  a  rush  call  from  North  Africa.  A  totally  new 
kind  of  petroleum  product  was  needed  — a  product  never  before  made  in  quantity. 
Shipment  must  be  made  in  eight  days.  How  soon  could  45,000  pounds 
be  ready?  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  our  chemists. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Abraham  Merritt, 
American  Weekly 
Editor,  Dies 

Hearst  Executive,  Widely 
Known  as  Horror  Fiction 
Writer,  Succvunbs  at  59 

Abraham  Merritt,  59,  editor  of  the 
American  Weekly,  Sunday  magazine 
section  published  by  American  Weekly, 
Inc.,  a  W.  R.  Hearst  enterprise,  which 
is  distributed  with  Hearst  newspapers 


Abraham  MerrHt 


and  with  eight  other  papers,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Aug.  21  at  Indian  Rocks 
Beach,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Mr.  Merritt  arrived  in  Clearwater 
from  New  York  the  day  before  for  a 
vacation.  He  appeared  in  good  health 
when  he  left  New  York  earlier  in  the 
week.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Eleanor.  He  had  intended  to 
combine  business  with  pleasure  on  the 
trip,  for  he  was  the  <owner  of  The 
Bandboxes,  a  small  colony  of  homes 
at  Indian  Rocks  Beach. 

Master  of  Horror  Stories 

A  master  of  phrases  designed  to 
strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  readers, 
Mr.  Merritt  wrote  an  autobiography 
several  weeks  ago.  Before  he  went  on 
his  vacation  he  told  his  assistant, 
Martin  J.  Powter,  that  it  had  been  left 
on  the  dining  room  table. 

Although  he  had  been  associated 
with  the  American  Weekly  for  more 
than  three  decades,'  during  which  time 
he  helped  build  its  circulation  to 
7,800,000,  Mr.  Merritt  also  was  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  horror  fiction. 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  American 
Weekly  since  1937. 

He  delved  into  witchcraft  and  the 
practices  of  ancient  cults  and  was  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  recondite 
knowledge  about  the  tise  of  poi¬ 
sons  and  death-dealing  potions  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

Hod  Uaotool  Garde* 

In  the  garden  of  his  home  in  Hollis, 
Long  Island,  he  set  aside  a  patch  to 
raise  poisonous  herbs  and  plants. 
While  experimenting  with  the  man¬ 
drake,  a  poisonous  plant  used  by  the 
Babylonians  3,000  years  ago,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
ritt  got  the  inspiration  for  a  story, 
“Burn,  Witch,  Bum.”  His  admirers 
aver  that  Madame  Mandelip,  a  witch 
and  protagonist  of  the  tale,  is  as  eerie 
as  Dracula. 

Mr.  Merritt’s  readers  often  came 
frqm  all  sections  of  the  country  to  see 
kim  and  get  his  autograph.  His  fiction 
was  not  the  ordinary  crime  story,  but 


had  the  soundness  of  research. 

His  books  included  “The  Ship  of 
Ishtar,”  “The  Moon  Pool,”  “Seven 
Footprints  to  Satan,”  “The  Face  in  the 
Abyss,”  “Creep  Shadow,”  “The  Woman 
of  the  Wood”  and  “Dwellers  in  the 
Mirage.”  Beside  fiction  he  wrote 
treatises  on  archeology  and  witch¬ 
craft. 

Mr.  Merritt  was  born  on  Jan.  20, 
1884,  in  Beverly,  N.  J.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  later 
became  night  city  editor  of  that  paper. 
In  1912  he  joined  the  American 
Weekly.  When  Morrill  Goddard, 
founder  of  the  magazine  section,  died 
in  1937,  Mr.  Merritt  was  named  editor 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Mr.  Merritt’s  interest  in  his  weird 
hobby  originally  stemmed  from  a  visit 
he  made  in  his  youth  to  Central 
America.  Here  he  came  into  contact 
with  some  of  these  plants  and  learned 
their  history  and  their  effects. 

He  was  a  member  of  ’The  Players 
and  of  the  Lotos  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Merritt  leaves  a  widow,  the 
former  Eleanor  Humphrey  Johnson, 
whom  he  married  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  the  former  Eleanore 
Ratcliffe.  Surviving  also  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ida  Eleanor,  of  New  York. 

■ 

California 
To  Collect  Old 
Taxes  on  Paper 

Newsprint  Bought  Outside 
State  in  1935-1937  Held  Tax¬ 
able  by  New  Legal  Ruling 

As  a  consequence  of  an  opinion  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
California  upholding  application  of 
the  State  3%  Use  Tax  on  newsprint 
consumed  by  newspapers  of  the  State 
between  July  1,  1935  and  Aug.  27, 
1937,  the  State  ^ard  of  Equalization 
has  voted  to  waive  interest  accrued 
on  these  unpaid  taxes  and  to  eliminate 
certain  items  from  the  determinations 
of  these  taxes.  These  waivers,  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  will  effect  an  estimated  sav¬ 
ing  of  58%  of  the  gross  assess¬ 
ments. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
in  this  connection,  has  approved  a 
resolution  that  all  payments  made  or 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  this  use 
tax  be  applied  to  the  principal  amounts 
of  these  taxes,  and  that  the  making 
of  these  payments  shall  not  bar  any 
right  that  the  publishers  may  have 
to  litigate  the  validity  of  the  deter¬ 
minations;  that  petitions  for  redeter¬ 
mination  of  the  taxes  shall  be  taken 
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under  advisement  until  the  Attorney 
General  rules  on  the  Board  of  Equali¬ 
zation’s  authority  to  waive  interest 
and  make  other  adjustments. 

Adjustments  recommended  by  the 
Board  in  re-examining  the  determina¬ 
tions  are:  Elimination  of  freight 
charges  reflected  in  the  purchase  price 
of  newsprint;  elimination  of  marine 
insurance,  wharfage  or  damage  claims 
included  in  the  prices;  allowance  to 
be  made  for  unused  paper,  including 
pressroom  waste  sold  to  waste  paper 
companies;  elimination  of  tax  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  inventory  of  unbroken 
packages  of  foreign  newsprint  on  hand 
at  Aug.  27,  1937. 

The  question  of  application  of  the 
State’s  use  tax  to  newsprint  goes  back 
to  1935  when  such  a  levy  was  ordered 
on  items  purchased  outside  the  State 
for  use  within  its  borders.  The  tax 
was  intended  primarily  to  prevent 
purchasers  of  automobiles,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  evading  the  State  sales 
tax  by  making  their  purchases  outside 
the  State,  then  driving  them  across 
the  border.  Because  it  is  general 
practice  for  many  newspapers  to  buy 
newsprint  in  rolls  direct  from  mills 
outside  the  State  and  because  evasion 
of  the  sales  tax  is  not  a  factor  in  this 
practice,  the  State  legislature  in  1937 
amended  the  use  tax  law  to  exempt 
newsprint  and  the  Board  of  Elqualiza- 
tion  at  that  time  ruled  that  the  tax 
need  not  be  paid  on  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  between  1935  and  1937.  The 
authority  of  the  Board,  which  is 
charged  with  the  levying  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  sales  and  use  taxes,  in  this  rul¬ 
ing  was  not  denied  by  the  State  At¬ 
torney  General  until  January  last  year. 

The  Attorney  General’s  opinion  and 
the  Board’s  waivers  will  affect  only 
newspapers  which  purchase  newsprint 
in  rolls  direct  from  mills  outside  the 
State. 


S.  F.  Examiner  Drive  i 
Cleaning  Up  'Joptown'  | 

A  series  of  featured  stories  appear-  | 
ing  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  | 
calling  attention  to  the  “deplorable”  | 
housing  situation  in  Japtown — a  dis-  r 
trict  in  that  city  formerly  occupied  |j 
by  Japanese — has  resulted  in  stirring  j 
Federal  and  city  officials  to  action  and 
in  the  beginning  of  a  migration  of  k 
families  from  the  district  to  govern-  I 
ment-built  houses  in  the  shipyard  I 

community  of  Richmond,  across  the  | 
bay.  I 

The  Examiner’s  campaign,  which  I 

lasted  over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  ? 
had  its  inception  in  a  report  by  the 
city’s  co-ordinating  council  of  “un¬ 
believable  filth”  and  “overcrowding” 
in  the  Japtown  area.  Putting  its  re¬ 
porters  on  the  job,  the  Examiner  ran 
daily  stories  pointing  out  that  the 
population  of  the  district  had  in¬ 
creased  from  5,000  to  18,000  since  the 
start  of  the  war;  that  as  many  as  10 
to  15  people  had  been  found  to  be 
occupying  one  room,  with  no  adequate 
sanitary  facilities  available;  and  that 
the  continuance  of  such  condUtions 
offered  a  threat  to  the  health  of  the 
city  as  a  whole. 

Faced  Delicate  Sit*atio* 

In  its  drive  to  clean  up  the  district, 
the  Examiner  found  itself  faced  with 
a  somewhat  delicate  situation,  as  the 
Japtown  section  was  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  Negroes  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  Bay  region  to  work 
in  the  shipyards.  But  this  problem 
was  solved  through  constant  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  race  was  not  involved  in  the  situa¬ 
tion;  that  the  problem  was  strictly 
one  of  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
community.  As  a  result  of  these  tac¬ 
tics,  the  racial  problem  did  not  present 
itself  at  any  time  in  the  campaign. 
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We  Can! 


•  Whenever  the  going  here  at  home  seems 
too  tough,  we  think  of  the  front-line 
railroaders  . . .  the  men  who  keep  supplies 
moving  up  to  the  lighters  in  the  battle  zones. 

Bombs  rip  the  tracks  from  under  their^ 
wheels.  Enemy  planes  machine-gun  them 
from  cab  to  caboose.  Yet  somehow,  by 
sheer  guts  and  fighting  heart,  they  get  the 
Army  supply  trains  through. 

Some  of  them  worked  with  us  on  the 
Central,  before  they  traded  their  overalls 
for  uniforms.  And  a  lot  more  of  us  would 
like  to  be  over  there  with  them. 

But  we  know  that  we’ve  got  our  railroading 
job  to  do  too  .  .  .  behind  the  lines. 

We  can’t  hear  the  big  guns  blasting  back 
here.  But  we  can  see  thousands  of  freight 
trains  thundering  across  the  country  day 
and  night . . .  packed  to  the  couplings 
with  fighting  equipment . . .  carrying 
double  the  loads  they  carried  before  . . . 
racing  against  time. 

We  can’t  go  into  battle  with  the  two 
million  soldiers  we  help  transport  each 
month.  But  we  can  back  them  up.  We  can 
keep  guns  and  shells,  tanks  and  jeeps, 
planes  and  bombs  pouring  in  a  mighty 
torrent  over  America’s  rails  .  .  .  from 
thousands  of  roaring  warplants  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  waiting  ships  ...  to  make  sure 
that  these  fighting  men  have  more  than 
enough  to  bury  Axis  aggression  beneath 
an  overwhelming  weight  of  armor 
and  firepower! 

And  we  can’t  ride  with  those  fighting 
railroaders  in  the  cabs  of  their  Army 
engines.  But  we  can  promise  them  that 
no  job  will  be  too  big,  no  working  hours 
too  long,  no  sacrifice  too  great ...  if 
what  we  do  will  shorten  the  war  as  much 
as  a  single  day. 

For  they  are  more  than  holding  up  their 
end  of  the  greatest  supply  line  on  earth. 
And  if  they  can  do  it  over  there,  we  can 
keep  on  doing  it  here! 


THE  125,000  RAHROAD  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE 

New  York  Central 

— _  9F  dJUtMCdrS  M/inMOS 

_ t  (fM/m  FOR  FfCTORyf 

•k  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  A 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


*E  D  I 


ACTION  ON  PULPWOOD 

THE  Canadian  government,  according  to  news 
dispatches  this  week,  will  shortly  consider 
ranking  newsprint  and  the  pulp-and-paper  indus¬ 
tries  with  other  essential  products.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  complex,  lK*cause  of  the  .several  wartime 
jurisdictions  governing  forest  products,  all  of 
which  are  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  short¬ 
age  of  manpower  for  woods  operations. 

Farmers  are  in  a  preferred  classification  unflcr 
the  Canadian  Selective  Service  Act;  wood  cut¬ 
ters  are  not.  The  farmers  reason  that  if  they 
take  time  off  from  agriculture  to  cut  down  trees 
in  their  wood  lots,  they  might  lose  their  preferred 
agricultural  status.  So  the  wood  has  not  been 
cut  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
for  newsprint,  fuel,  containers,  nitrated  pulp,  and 
the  many  other  uses  to  which  cellulose  can  be  put. 

War  has  put  tremendous  strains  on  Canada’s 
population  of  somewhat  more  than  11,000,000 
people.  Thousands  of  the  best  able-bodied  young 
men  are  in  uniform.  Many  other  thousands  are 
in  munitions  plants,  shipyards,  and  aircraft  fac¬ 
tories,  most  of  which  did  not  exist  before  1939. 
All  of  them  are  frantically  calling  upon  the 
Selective  Service  Director  for  additional  hands, 
and  to  date  pulpwood  operations  have  not  been 
successful  competitors.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Canadian  government  and  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  wish  to  take  every  possible  action 
to  bring  their  export  of  paper  to  the  United 
States  as  near  to  normal  as  possible.  They  are 
approaching  the  decision  in  that  spirit,  and  our 
citizens,  sympathizing  with  their  northern  neigh¬ 
bor’s  problems,  can  ask  for  no  more. 


WOOD,  NOT  WIND,  IN  PAPER 

SEVERAL  Canadian  and  American  dailies  seem 
to  be  unduly  alarmed  by  remarks  of  members 
of  the  House  sub-committee  which  is  visiting 
Canadian  newsprint  mills  as  a  part  of  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  paper  shortage.  Chairman  Boren 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  paper  men  in  the  United 
States  are  studying  cotton  stalks  as  among  pos¬ 
sible  substitutes  for  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Rep.  Lindley  Beck  worth  of  Texas  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  forests  of  Texas  are 
“helping  to  meet  the  newsprint  needs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers.”  .\nd  Rep.  Wolverton  of  New 
Jersey  wam^  that  if  adequate  wf)od  supplies  are 
not  forthcoming  from  Canada,  new'spapers  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  like  the  rubber  industry,  may  have  to 
use  substitutes  and  thereby  severely  interfere 
with  the  future  of  the  Canadian  pulpwood 
industry. 

There  is  more  air  than  substance  in  these 
remarks,  just  as  there  is  more  air  than  fiber  in 
cotton  stalks  and  other  “substitute”  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Paper  men  have  long  been  experimenting 
with  cotton  stalks,  com  stalks,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  of  well-know'n  cellulose  content.  For  some 
grades  of  paper,  such  raw  materials  can  be  used 
economically,  and  are  being  used.  They  have 
been  tried,  many  times,  in  the  making  of  news¬ 
print  and  found  economically  unable  to  compete 
with  wood  cut  from  certidn  species  of  forest  trees. 

The  present  paper  crisis  has  reached  no  such 
emergency  stage  that  substitute  materials  of  this 
character  can  be  employed  even  as  supplements 
to  the  avwlable  pulpwood  supply,  in  Uie  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint.  Some  of  them  can  be,  and 
probably  are,  used  for  other  products  for  which 
a  volume  pulpwood  supply  is  not  necessary.  If 
the  avmlable  tonnage  of  paper  dropped  to  a  point 
that  a  panic  market  was  created  and  prices  went 


1  A 


Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences!  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  unto  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh!  ST.  MATTHEW, 
XVIII,  7. 


.skyward,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  lignum  vitae 
that  used  to  make  bowling  balls  might  be  called 
upon  for  pulpwood — but  that  peril  is  in  the  realm 
of  dreams  as  yet. 


TELLING  THE  '-BLACK  TRUTH" 

THE  AmarUlo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  has  bought 
full  page  space  in  several  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
reproduce  an  editorial  from  its  Aug.  20  edition, 
entitled  “The  Black  Truth  about  the  Black 
Market  in  Meat.”  Living  in  the  heart  of  Texas 
cow  country.  Gene  Howe,  the  Globe-News  editor, 
declares  that  there  is  plenty  of  beef  on  the  hoof, 
and  that  consumers,  including  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  are  not  getting  meat  because  of  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  and  red  tape.  The  journal’s 
remedy  is  “one  directive  out  of  Washington,  re¬ 
moving  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  beef,  except  the  point  rationing  system.” 
It  asks  readers  to  address  Marvin  Jones,  War 
Food  Administrator,  calling  upon  him  to  let  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operate  and  thus 
destroy  the  bottle-neck  which  is  depriving  the 
public  of  beef  and  cattlemen  of  their  normal 
markets. 

The  Globe-News  technique  of  buying  news¬ 
paper  space  in  cities  far  from  home  to  spread  its 
message  is  one  that  few  other  newspapers  have 
employed,  but  it  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Too  many 
editorials,  expressing  important  ideas  on  subjects 
of  national  interest,  are  allowed  to  die  after  a 
one-day  life  in  their  local  community.  Seldom 
are  they  picked  up  by  press  association  wires 
and  still  less  frequently  are  they  quoted  promi¬ 
nently  in  other  newspapers. 

The  Globe-News  had  a  selfish  interest,  of 
course,  in  seeking  a  change  in  food  administra¬ 
tion,  for  its  community  largely  depends  upon 
prosperity  in  the  cattle  industry,  and  there  is  no 
prosperity  apparently  possible  under  present  gov¬ 
ernment  methods.  Mr.  Howe,  in  a  letter  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  stated  his  belief  that  “our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  is  hanging  in 
the  balance,”  and  that  “our  newspaper  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  do  what  it  caa  to  awaken  thinking 
people  to  the  dangers  so  real  and  so  close.” 

That  is  genuine  journalistic  leadership.  We 
hope  it  achieves  its  desired  reward,'  for  its  own 
and  the  nation’s  benefit. 

And,  not  at  all  incidentally,  the  example  of  the 
Globe-News’  use  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
bring  a  problem  of  national  interest  to  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  large  metropolitan  audiences  is  one  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Administration  has  many  problems, 
includiifg  the  Treasury’s  campaign  to  sell  war 
securities,  which  imperatively  demand  clear  expo¬ 
sition  to  the  whole  nation.  Newspaper  advertising, 
pmd  for  and  directed  by  the  responsible  agency, 
stands  incontestably  as  the  most  efficient  medium 
for  this  purpose. 


"V"  EDITIONS 

ANOTHER  newspaper,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  has 
adopted  the  “V”  formula  for  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions,  similar  to  the  one  announced  by  the  MU 
waukee  Journal  recently.  The  edition  is  limited 
to  eight  pages.  Instead  of  the  former  12-  to  16- 
page  format,  with  an  obvious  saving  of  newsprint. 
War  news,  except  for  top  stories,  is  cut  to  bulle¬ 
tin  form,  editorials  condensed  from  a  full  page 
to  four  columns,  the  picture  page  cut  to  three 
columns. 

All  news  and  regular  features  are  carried,  l)ut 
edited  tightly. 

That  is  a  common  .sense  approach  to  a  problem 
which  has  perplexed  many  big  city  publishers. 
Some,  we  are  told,  have,  even  considered  drop])ing 
their  Saturday  editions  entirely,  both  to  save 
paper  and  to  eliminate  the  expense  of  a  gen¬ 
erally  profitless  day.  Editor  &  Publisher  does 
not  believe  in  the  extreme  course  of  dropping  the 
Saturday  paper,  even  though  its  operations  are 
all  in  red  ink. 

Our  millions  of  news-hungry  people  have  the 
right  to  their  daily  ration  of  the  printed  word, 
and  a  newspaper  which  omits  an  edition  for 
purely  economic  reasons  seems  to  us  to  be  aban¬ 
doning  a  duty  to  its  readers.  It  is  also  turning 
its  public  over  to  the  competing  broadcasters 
for  a  24-hour  period,  and  the  past  15  years  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  the  radio  Industry  is 
alert  to  every  opportunity  to  invade  the  news 
field. 

Paper  must  be  saved,  and  can  be  saved,  but 
it  strikes  us  as  short-sighted  economy  to  save  it 
by  printing  only  on  days  when  a  profit  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  newspaper’s  Constitutional  privilege 
of  free  press  carries  with  it  the  duty  to  take  the 
lean  with  the  fat  and  to  serve  the  public  interest, 
rather  than  private  profit — a  duty  which  we 
believe  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  majority  of 
])ublishers. 


UNMERITED  SLUR 

THAT  New  England  master  of  satirical  fiction, 
John  P.  Marquand,  has  just  produced  another 
readable  book,  “So  Little  Time,”  in  which  the 
major  victim  of  his  mordant  pen  is  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  This  portrait  of  a  globe-trotting,  lec¬ 
turing,  book-writing,  posturing  and  pontificating 
nobody  probably  could  not  be  fitted  to  any  of 
the  men  who  have  come  back  from  the  fighting 
lines  and  written  books  about  their  experiences. 
Mr.  Marquand  in  his  foreword  admits  that  lie 
knows  of  n©  such  person. 

Certainly  the  character  as  drawn  is  an  un¬ 
merited  slur  on  the  several  hundred  men  who  are 
sharing  the  perils  of  soldiers  and  sailors  daily  in 
the  pursuit  of  news.  Most  of  them  were  men 
of  recognized  competence  on  their  peace-time  jobs, 
and  not  the  ridiculous  hack  that  Mr.  Marquand’s 
correspondent  seems  to  have  been  before  luck 
put  him  in  the  path  of  the  war.  We  have  talked 
with  a  good  many  of  these  men,  and  read  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  war  experience  books  that  have 
come  out  so  far.  A  lot  of  the  books  are  tripe, 
written  and  published  to  gratify  our  people’s 
apparently  insatiable  appetite  for  “news  be¬ 
hind  the  news,”  but  the  best  of  them  display 
minds  capable  of  honest  observation  and  lucid 


expression. 

Our  press  and  our  people  owe  much  to  the 
men  who  have  reported  the  war,  and  we  hope 
that  not  many  of  Mr.  Marquand’s  readers  will 
accept  his  “don’t-get-me-started-on-that”  Walter 
as  typical  of  the  clan. 


AUGUST 


19  4  3 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


LEIGH  SP£INCER,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Vancouver  Province;  Don 
Cromie,  president  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  and  Clayton  B.  Delbridge,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Vancouver 
Uews-Herald,  were  among  a  party  of 
Vancouver  businessmen  who  toured 
northern  British  Columbia  this  month 
to  survey  the  results  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  and  other  construction  pro¬ 
jects. 

Hugh  Ike  Shott,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  News,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  war  fund  general  cam¬ 
paign  committee. 

D.  R.  Anthony  III,  editor  and  pub- 
•  lisher  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.) 
Times,  was  recently  promoted  from 
captain  to  major  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  He  has  been  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo.,  as  an  instructor. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ELDON  ROARK  “strolling”  col¬ 
umnist  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  is  writing  articles  in  the 
Roark  human  interest  style  on  the 
Alcan  Highway  to  Alaska.  He  will 
be  gone  several  weeks.  Designated 
as  war  correspondence,  Roark’s 
Alaskan  articles  are  appearing  in  the 
Press-Scimitar  and  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Robey  Parks,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  reporter  who  investigated 
the  “Black  Meat  Trust”  in  the  mid¬ 
west  and  wrote  a  series  of  expose 
articles  for  the  Herald-American,  will 
join  Harry  W.  Jones,  head  of  the  food 
enforcement  branch  of  OPA,  in  a 
discussion  of  Black  Market  conditions 
on  “Washington  Reports  on  Ration¬ 
ing”  over  the  NBC  network,  Sunday, 
Aug.  29. 

George  Lilley,  the  Philadelphia 
Record’s  radio  editor,  is  slated  to 
take  the  vacancy  at  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  station  WCAU  in 
Philadelphia  created  by  the  departure 
of  Harry  T.  Murdock  to  the  dramatic 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Norman  E.  Schardt,  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
News-Advertiser  is  now  connected 
with  the  news  and  features  bureau  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  Over¬ 
seas  division  in  New  York  City. 

Chris  H.  Sheerin,  38-year  old  editor 
of  the  Elko  (Nev.)  Daily  Free  Press, 
recently  was  appointed  to  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Nevada. 

W.  A.  (Red)  Copeland,  copyreader 
on  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
the  past  10  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  Memphis  CIO  co-ordinator 
and  CIO  national  director  for  West 
Tennessee.  He  recently  was  elected 
Southern  Region  vice-president  of 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

George  A.  Mann,  former  Milwaukee 
newspaperman  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Milwaukee  office  of  OWI  until 
the  office  was  closed  July  15  after 
congress  refused  to  provide  funds  for 
its  continuance,  has  joined  the  over¬ 
seas  branch  of  OWI  in  New  York 
City  as  senior  news  editor.  Mr.  Mann 
left  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  OWI. 

James  F.  McDaniel,  26,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Urbana  (O.)  Citizen,  is 
free  on  $5,000  bond  after  pleading 
not  guilty  to  charges  of  failing  to 
report  for  induction  to  the  Army. 
McDaniel  told  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Robert  Newlon  who  bound  him  over 
to  the  federal  grand  jury  at  Colimi- 
bus,  that  he  is  a  conscientious  objec¬ 


tor  and  a  Quaker.  McDaniel  first 
failed  to  appear  for  induction  into 
the  Army  lart  June.  He  then  notified 
his  draft  board  of  his  refusal. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  former  political 
r^wrter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  in  the  United 
States  for  United  China  Relief,  as¬ 
suming  his  duties  Sept.  1.  He  is  now 
with  the  Connecticut  salvage  division 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Joseph  P.  Donahue,  former  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Democrat  and  recently  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  the  Washington  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  bureaus,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News,  Ru¬ 
dolph  M.  Hennick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced. 

Charles  E.  Zimmerman,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  been  named 
wire  editor. 

Walter  Lewis,  faculty  member  at 
the  Harrisbiu-g  Academy,  who  did 
summer  work  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa|)  Evening 
News,  has  resigned  his  position  at 
the  Academy  and  has  accepted  a  full¬ 
time  reporting  job  with  the  News. 

Arthur  Whiting,  over-night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau  at 
San  Francisco,  is  the  father  of  a  baby 
girl. 

Betty  Hardesty,  who  was  featured 
as  a  women’s  sports  writer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  prior  to 
its  passing  and  has  subsequently 
been  with  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  work,  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Carl  McClung  has  resigned  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  editorial  staff 
and  is  now  in  San  Fiancisco  where  he 
expects  to  join  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
papers  there. 

Dick  Farrington,  former  associate 
editor  and  feature  writer  of  the  Sport¬ 
ing  News,  baseball  weekly,  and  Leo 
Wolfsohn,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  old  Milwaukee  Leader,  have 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
news  staff. 

Elvis  Lane,  formerly  with  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  is  now  a  reporter  with  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times.  Robert  E.  Hol- 
liway  is  now  covering  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri  capital,  for  the  Star-Times, 


replacing  Dick  Everett  who  joins  the  A  £  I  MM  M  ■ 

city  news  staff.  ^  *  I  ■III  H  '  ' 

James  M.  Bohart,  former  editor  of 
the  Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Northwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  Times,  has  been  appointed 

public  relations  director  of  the  Ar-  |fl¥0S  11 1  III 

kansas  Committee  of  the  Brewing 

Industry  Foundation.  He  will  be  sue-  m  ■  m 

ceeded  Sept.  1  by  Sam  Schweiger,  ”” Ant A'M 

who  has  resigned  as  held  manager  of  nlllvl  Ivcl  O 

the  Arkansas  Press  Association  and 
director  of  press  relations  at  the  Uni- 

versity  of  Arkansas.  TSVOrilC  WSf 

Harold  Welch,  reporter  for  the 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner;  ■  xff 

Wilson  W.  Cliff,  correspondent  of  Salt 

Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune;  Vernon  WMI  ■  UOpUIIUCIIl, 

J.  Eldredge,  part  owner  of  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  are  three  i 
newspaper  men  in  the  race  for  Ogden 

City  commission  this  year.  \  \ 

Richard  Joiner,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the  Los  /  ^ 

Angeles  Times  as  rewrite  man  and  ^  '7 

William  Roper  has  been  transferred 
from  rewrite  to  the  district  attorney’s 
beat  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Dietrich  are  par- 

ents  of  a  son  bom  Aug.  2  at  City  I  ^ 

hospital,  Akron,  O.  Mr.  Dietrich  is  \  / 

outdoors  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  :  V  ^'>^3 

Lee  Wakefield  was  promoted  from 
head  copy  girl  for  the  Los  Angeles  y  'MjA 
Daily  News  to  general  assignment  and 

Gordon  Flint,  Los  Angeles  Daily 

News  copy  boy,  has  been  appointed  a  ;  ■  V  ^  ^  1^ 

general  assignment  reporter.  J^'***^^  I  % 

Bob  Brownell,  formerly  of  the  U.P.  J  j 

Los  Angeles  bureau,  is  handling  re-  \  ^  \ 

write  and  general  assignment  work  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

Eddie  Gamer  has  joined  the  photo-  ^ 

graphic  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  He  was  formerly  with  the  map 
department  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jones,  Detroit  News  h  »  ■  h 

reporter,  is  recuperating  from  an  b  Iv  |H  jj  k 

operation.  ki  I  ■  I V  I  ki 

Harry  Mines,  for  14  years  motion 
picture  reviewer  and  columnist  for  the  m#  I 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has  left  to  wM  W  I  ■■ 

join  the  publicity  staff  at  Paramount  |  |  ■■Ml 

Pictures. 

^  “  “ew  series  of  articles  about 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has  been  j  ^  44¥  i  w 

appointed  an  editorial  artkt  of  that  correspondents.  Look  mag- 

newspaper  replacing  William  Carroll  azine  leads  off,  in  its  current  is- 

{Continued  on  next  page)  sue,  with  Ernie  Pyle,  designating 

- - -  him  “America’s  favorite  war  cor- 

^  “Pyle’s  column,”  the  magazine 

ING  COMPANt  «  declares,  “is,  to  anyone  who 

Pa-  wants  to  be  informed  about  the 

1943  »  war,  a  ‘must.’” 

«  “Look”  cites,  too,  the  National 

»  Press  Club’s  unofficial  vote  of 

,  .  «  Pyle  as  top  correspondent  in  the 

0  inform  you  of  our  «  field,  and  the  comment  of  one 

You  readers.  O"  M  i  member:  “Dozens  write  about  the 

•iers  but  a  various  faa-  ^  I  war,  but  only  Pyle  writes  the 

Every  Time  ea  - ^  |  j  figures  confirm  the  praise 

Sof  this  United  Features  and 

Scripps  •  Howard  star.  Eight 
months  ago,  Pyle's  stuff  ran  in  42 
papers.  Today  it  runs  in  159. 
i  Why  not  start  it  tomorrow  in 
!  yours? 

I 

I  0 
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who  left  to  take  a  position  with  the 
May  Co. 

Princess  Conchita  Pignatelli  and 
Jose  Rodriguez,  society  and  editorial 
writers  respectively  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  have  returned  from 
an  assignment  in  Mexico  City  where 
they  gathered  material  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  Mexico.  The  stories  are 
being  released  through  all  Hearst 
papers. 

A1  Brown  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
and  Howard  Welty  is  new  courthouse 
reporter  in  a  “swap”  of  jobs  on  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

Floyd  McCracken  has  returned  to 
the  editorial  department  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  after  19  months’ 
leave  of  absence  as  public  relations 
director  of  the  San  Diego  civilian  de¬ 
fense  council. 
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with  an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C”  drcula- 
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Robert  Brandon,  sports  editor  of 
the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News  the 
past  five  years,  has  resigned. 

Robert  J.  Meyer  succeeds  Hugh 
OMalley  as  promotion  manager  of 
WISN,  Milwaukee.  Meyer  went  to 
WISN  from  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  branch  office  at  Milwaukee, 
where  he  was  assistant  to  the  manager. 
Prior  to  his  OWI  connection  he  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Madison 

A.  Bruce  Ewing,  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
and  formerly  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


With  The  Colors 


CAPT.  HAL  I.  LEYSHON,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  and 
president  of  Hal  Leyshon  &  Associates, 
has  just  been  made  a  major,  after 
serving  for  nearly  a  year  with  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  as  press-relations 
officer  in  the  European  Theater.  The 
experiences  of  the  men  in  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  during  that  time  are  told 
by  Maj.  Leyshon  in  the  new  book, 
‘‘Skyways  to  Berlin,”  written  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Maj.  Redding,  former 
newspaper  man  with  the  Chicago  Am¬ 
erican  and  Army  Air  Force  press 
officer.  The  book  will  be  published 
by  Bobbs-Merrill  Sept.  6. 

Sgt.  William  F.  Mooney,  former 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau  police  re- 
I>orter,  previously  reported  missing 
since  the  Flying  Fortress  on  which 
he  was  a  gunner  had  been  shot  down 
over  Nantes,  France,  is  a  war  prisoner 
of  Germany,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  parents  from  the  adju¬ 
tant  general,  who  said  the  information 
was  from  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Carroll  Binder,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  editorial  department  and 
the  son  of  Carroll  Binder,  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  editor,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
navigator  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps. 
Lt.  Binder,  who  received  his  com¬ 
mission  at  the  same  time  with  Donel 
O’Brien,  son  of  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  Daily  News  columnist,  was 
married  to  Jenane  Patterson  of  New 
York. 

Herb  Golden,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  staff  and  more  recently 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation,  has 
obtained  a  Navy  commission. 

Charles  Wallace,  of  the  Camden, 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  local  staff,  has 
gone  into  the  Navy.  The  same  paper’s 
Bob  Tushingham  is  a  cadet  in  the 
Merchant  Marine,  and  James  Hopkins 
is  back  in  the  circulation  department 
after  nearly  a  year  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

Robert  Ross,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record’s  promotion  department,  has 
gone  into  military  service  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Ensign  Leonard  L.  Lewis,  formerly 
with  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  and  De¬ 
troit  News,  has  announced  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  in  Detroit.  He  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  induction  center  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ronald  Melcher,  of  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
joined  the  Navy,  the  fourth  member 
of  the  sports  staff  to  enter  the  armed 
services. 

Edward  J.  Healy,  former  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  and  also  formerly  with 
other  newspapers  in  Albany  and  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  has  b^n  promoted  te  major. 
He  is  commanding  officer  of  an  air¬ 
drome  squadron  at  Hunter  Field,  Ga. 

Sgt.  Clarence  C.  Smith,  who  prior 
to  his  induction  into  the  armed  forces 
was  a  member  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph  news  staff,  has  been  named 


editor  of  the  Fort  Sill  newspaper  with 
the  title  of  chief  of  the  section  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  Fort. 

Sgt.  Fred  Graff,  formerly  with  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  and 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  editorial 
staffs,  has  been  assigned  to  public 
relations  duties  at  the  Reno,  Nev., 
Army  air  base. 

Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  editorial  writer,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  captain  in  the  Army  and 
is  now  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.  Later 
he  will  attend  the  Army  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernment  School  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

John  Kinsella,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  police  reporter  for  the  last  six 
years,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  and  reports  Aug.  30 
for  training  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  1. 

Maj.  Larry  K.  Smarr,  former  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  photographer,  has 
informed  friends  by  letter  that  he  is 
a  well  and  healthy  Japanese  prisoner 
in  the  Philippines.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  after  the  fall  of  Bataan. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Lemoine  Skinner  Jr., 
former  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  serving  on  a  Navy  sub¬ 
chaser  in  convoy  duty. 

Lt.  Charles  J.  Prendergast,  former 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter,  is 
now  stationed  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  in  Virginia. 

Don  Douglass,  former  news  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  preliminary  training  in  the 
Army’s  tank  destroyers  at  Camp  Hood, 
Tex.,  and  is  now  awaiting  assignment 
to  a  permanent  unit.  Morton  Son- 
theimer,  also  a  former  news  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  has  been 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  He  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey.  Along  with  news  of  promo¬ 
tions  of  former  editorial  staff  men  now 
in  the  Army,  the  San  Francisco  News 
has  received  word  of  the  death  of 
Gordon  “Red”  Lewis,  who  started 
with  the  News  as  a  copy  boy  and 
was  a  promising  young  reporter  at 
the  time  he  joined  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  He  was  killed  in  a  recent 
plane  crash  at  Honolulu.  He  was  a 
second  lieutenant. 

Robert  Elliott,  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
formerly  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal,  is  being  inducted  into  the 
Army  this  week. 

Julianna  Fitch,  society  writer  for 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Red  Cross  for  service  over¬ 
seas  and  is  now  in  Washington  at 
school. 

Clyde  Blackwell,  reporter  for  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  left  this  week 
for  service,  having  been  inducted  into 
the  Army. 

Dudley  Lindner,  son  of  C.  R.  Lind¬ 
ner,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  been  commissioned  as 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  is 
stationed  at  the  Los  Angeles  Port  of 
Embarkation.  Before  entering  the 
military  service  in  October,  1942,  Lind¬ 
ner  was  affiliated  with  the  Rodney 
Boone  Organization,  publisher’s  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  also  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Son  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  for  eight  years. 

Capt.  Tom  MacMahon  and  Capt. 
Henry  Zuidema,  former  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  have  been  assigned  to 
Army  Telegraph  News  Service,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  G.  Terbille,  member  of  the 
retail  advertising  steff  of  the  Detroit 
News,  left  for  New  York  Aug.  16  to 
be  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Corps,  Army  Service  Forces. 
He  formerly  worked  in  advertising  for 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Toledo  News- 
Bee. 

Paul  Chandler,  Associated  Press 


correspondent  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Aibor,  will  report  to 
the  Navy  as  an  ensign  Aug.  31. 

Earle  E.  Voorhies,  managing  editor 
of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier,  has 
been  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  and  was  ordered  to 
leave  Aug.  18  for  North  Carolina 
Capt.  Voorhies  flew  seven  months  with 
the  CAP  anti-submarine  patrol  off 
Texas  and  left  that  service  in  March 
to  try  to  transfer  to  the  regular  Army 
Air  Force. 

Lee  E.  Grove,  former  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
publicity  man  and  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Pioneer  Press  reporter,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  public  relations  specialist 
second  class  to  first  class,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard.  He  is  now  attached  to  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters,  Washington. 

Elnsign  Louis  Banks,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  assigirment  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Navy  combat  operations 
office  in  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

John  Hugh  Terrell,  rewrite  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  man  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  is  stationed  in 
Washington  for  duty  with  the  Mari¬ 
time  Service.  Terrell  formerly  worked 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
has  been  connected  with  newspapers 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Lt.  John  B.  B.  Shaw,  Royal  Canadian 
Naval  Reserve,  has  returned  to  Hali¬ 
fax  after  spending  a  month’s  sick 
leave  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he 
was  formerly  on  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Victoria  Times  and  the  Von- 
couver  Province. 

C.  R.  Hammons,  manager  of  the 
Advertising  Service  Department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  is  under¬ 
going  training  with  the  ground  forces 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps  at  Kearns 
Field,  Utah. 

Richard  O’Connor,  rewrite  man  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  who  for¬ 
merly  was  connected  with  the  U.P. 
Los  Angeles  bureau,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army. 

Walter  Brooks  III,  former  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  municipal  courts 
reporter,  is  now  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Ferry  Command  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Lt.  Vincent  Bliley,  former  illus¬ 
trator,  photographic  retoucher  and 
mail  room  employe  of  the  Ottumwa 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier,  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany.  He  was  lost 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  flying 
fortress  on  which  he  served  as  navi¬ 
gator  failed  to  return  from  a  bomb¬ 
ing  mission  over  Germany. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  William  C.  Powell,  USNR, 
formerly  reporter  for  the  Ottumva 
Daily  Courier  and  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star  and  son  of  the  late  James  F. 
Powell,  Courier  publisher  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate,  has 
been  hospitalized  back  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Southwest  Pacific 
war  zone  and  is  in  a  Navy  hospital 
in  California,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  mother.  He  was  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  transport  Mc- 
Cawley  when  that  ship  was  sunk 
early  this  summer  in  landing  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
Solomons  offensive. 
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Wedding  Bells 


C.  W.  WHEELER,  business  manager 
of  the  Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle 
and  president  of  the  Kansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  was  married  recently  to 
Miss  Esther  Christmore,  an  Abilene 
(Kan.)  High  School  teacher. 

H.  Walton  Cloke  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Miss  Janet  Alden  House 
were  married  in  the  5th  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  York,  recently. 
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NEEDED:  50,000  TRAILERS 

1^  This  recommendation  lor  commercial  Trailer  prodnction  is  net.  in  any  sense,  a  suggestion  for  .h 
“business  as  nsnal."  For  one  thing,  every  Trailer  factory  is  crowded,  much  of  the  time,  with  military  I 
work.  For  another,  taxes  would  drain  off  all.  or  virtually  all.  of  the  profits  from  extra  production.  K 
There's  clearly  no  profit  motive.  1 

Net  "business  as  usual",  but  "LET'S  WIN  THE  WAR  QUICKLY"  prompts  this  message.  E 


The  War  Production  Board  should  authorize  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  building  of  50,000  Truck-Trailers  in  1944. 
The  war  effort  and  related  civilian  effort  could  well  use 
more  than  that  number,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  minimum. 

How  is  that  figure  arrived  at?  By  experience!  In  1941, 
approximately  42,000  Trailers  were  built  for  commercial 
needs.  And  every  one  was  needed  .  .  Trailer  operators  don’t 
buy  them  unless  they  are  needed. 

Commercial  Trailer  manufacturing  was  stopped  early  in 

1942,  when  a  small  stockpile  of  approximately  8,000  vehicles 
was  on  hand.  Of  course,  some  Trailers  previously  were  sold  to 
the  so-called  non-essential  businesses  but,  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
this  usage  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  use  of 
Trailers  in  war  work. 

Consequently,  it’s  obvious  that  fully  as  many  new  Trailers 
were  needed  in  1942  as  in  1941  .  .  that  is,  42,000.  And  in 

1943,  with  war  production  substantially  greater,  the  needs 
can’t  be  any  less  . .  so  there’s  another  42,000.  It’s  been  author¬ 
itatively  estimated  that  motor  transport  will  have  to  haul  15 
per  cent  more  in  1944  than  this  year,  which  would  logically 
call  for  propKjrtionately  more  new  Trailers  .  .  but  to  be  con¬ 
servative,  put  the  1944  requirement  at  42,000,  too. 

So,  for  the  three  years  . .  ’42,  ’43  and  ’44  .  .  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  126,000  new  Trailers  .  .  not  considering 
the  increased  burdens. 

But  against  this  figure,  what  have  we?  We  have  the  original 
stockpile  of  8,000  (now  dwindled  to  1,300),  plus  a  handful  built 
on  special  emergency  orders  authorized  by  the  government. 

That’s  a  deficit  of  nearly  120,000  Trailers  under  which 
American  industry  .  .  and  the  war  effort  .  .  have  been 
struggling.  Only  heroic  effort  and  ingenuity  have  kept 
the  struggle  from  being 
lost  completely. 
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HOW  ESSENTIAL  ARE  TRAILERS? 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Trailers  are  completely  indispensable 
to  the  war  effort  .  .  that  sub-contracting,  the  heart  of  mass  production, 
must  have  them  .  .  that  our  food  distribution  would  break  down  utterly 
without  them  . .  that  even  the  railroads  could  not  maintain  their  excellent 
services  without  them.  Recall  tha  embargoes  and  delays  in  rail  shipments 
in  World  War  I,  when  there  was  no  motor  transport. 

There  is  endless  statistical  evidence  of  Trailers’  essentiality,  but  let 
the  case  rest  on  the  statements  of  two  men  who  surely  know. 

President  Roosevelt  said:  "Production  and  transportation  of  the 
machinery  of  defense  must  not  be  interrupted." 

And  Donald  M.  Nelson  said  that  "Trailers  provide  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  commercial  highway  transportation,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  and  metals  consumed." 

Here’s  a  reasonable  comparison:  Truck-Trailers,  the  mechanical  suc¬ 
cessors  to  horse-drawn  wagons,  are  serving  in  this  war  just  as  horses  and 
wagons  served  during  the  Civil  War.  How  ridiculous  it  would  have  been 
if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  “frozen"  the  making  of  wagons,  and  required 
that  all  loads  be  carried  on  horseback. 


of  course,  the  original  reason  for  the  restriction  of  use  of 
motor  vehicles.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  .  .  for 
the  war  effort  and  the  nation  at  large  .  .  if  the  curtailment 
had  been  confined  to  non-essential  vehicles. 

Is  a  complex,  detailed  program  for  1944  necessary?  Not  at 
all!  There  need  be  no  quotas,  allotments,  slide-rule  schedules. 
No  one  man  or  company  in  the  Trailer  industry  has  the  wisdom 
to  say  what  sizes  and  types  of  Trailers  will  be  needed . .  or  where 
or  when.  Certainly  no  man  or  group  in  Washington  can  say. 

What,  then,  is  a  sound,  practical  course? 

Give  the  responsibility  to  the  entire  Trailer  industry . . 
to  the  established  manufacturers  who  sure  sensitive  to 
the  pulse  of  the  business  and,  particularly,  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  they  have  served  in  the  past. 

They  can  produce  a  total  of  approximately  50,000  Trailers 
without  jeopardizing  their  vital  war  work  in  the  least  .  .  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  permitted  to  fit  the  civilian  production  into  the 
inevitable  gaps  and  slack  pieriods  in  the  military  production. 
They  can  estimate  better  than  anyone  else  —  from  past  ex¬ 
perience — the  types  and  sizes  of  Trailers  their  customers  will 
require.  They  might  build  a  stockpile,  or  build  only  to  order, 
as  conditions  would  dictate.  In  any  event,  their  experience  and 
their  stake  in  the  success  of  the  program  would  be  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  their  sound,  aggressive  cooperation. 

Under  this  program,  would  any  Trailers  go  to  non-essential 
use,  or  would  production  get  out  of  bounds?  Not  a  chance! 
First,  the  manufacturers  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  coimtry 
to  hew  to  the  line  . .  and  second,  government  purchase  permits 
would  serve  as  a  control. 

The  solution  sums  up  to  this  . . . 

Unfreeze  the  "freeze”  on  commercial  Trailer  produc¬ 
tion.  Give  the  Trailer 
industry  its  head  to  do 
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And,  above  all  .  . 
make  the  plan  big 
enou  gh  t o  prevent 
a  transportation 
catastrophe. 
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Girl  Cartoonist 
Builds  Career 
With  Witty  Pencil 

Lucille  Bonks  Draws  for 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispcrtch 

And  Reports  News  os  Well 

A  humorous  and  sometimes  veno¬ 
mous  paintbrush  and  lithograph  pen¬ 
cil  are  the  too^s  with  which  Lucille 
Banks  has  been 
building  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  herself 
and  her  cartoons 
on  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch.  Miss 
Banks,  who  is  so 
small  that  the 
Navy  refused  her 
admission  to  the 
WAVES,  is  big 
enough  to  put  up 
a  good  graphic 
battle  against  the 
Axis.  <1 

Though  she  began  her  career  as 
a  portrait  painter,  since  joining  the 
Ledger  her  work  has  induded,  be¬ 
sides  cartoons,  art  work  for  adver¬ 
tisements  and  illustrations  for  local 
feature  stories.  She  entered  the 
newspaper  field  in  1940  through  the 
Ledger’s  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  began  doing  some  sketches 
while  there,  and  later  transferred  as 
a  reporter  to  the  news  department, 
a  brandi  more  to  her  liking  since 
her  aim  is  to  combine  political  re¬ 
porting  and  cartooning.  Most  of  her 
cartoon  ideas  are  developed  in  litho¬ 
graph,  since  she  has  found  it  re¬ 
produces  most  successfully. 

Exaggerates  Pertroitare 

Explaining  that  she  draws  most  of 
her  caricatures  either  from  memory 
or  from  a  sketch  taken  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  she  quoted  Frank  Vincent  Du- 
Mond,  her  teacher  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  New  York,  where  she  studied 
for  four  years.  He  said:  “Caricature 
is  only  an  exaggeration  of  portrai¬ 
ture,”  and  Miss  Banks  feels  that  the 
former  often  represents  the  subject 
more  accurately. 

Before  joining  the  Ledger  the  young 
cartoonist  was  director  of  the  Federal 
Art  Project,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
where,  in  addition  to  managing  the 
school  and  gallery,  which  was  excep¬ 
tional  in  that  it  actually  sold  the 
paintings  of  the  450  students,  she 
wrote  the  criticisms  of  the  exhibits 
for  the  local  newspaper.  Previous 
to  that  she  was  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  created  promotional  ex¬ 
hibits  for  it,  includinjg  oil  paintings 
she  executq^  of  the  orchestra. 

Typical  of  the  work  done  by  this 
Indiana,  Pa.,  girl,  who  grew  up  next 
door  to  movie  star  James  Stewart 
but  is  developing  her  own  claim  to 
fame,  is  an  unpublished  watercolor 
caricature  called  "Der  Master  Strate¬ 
gist.”  With  the  grim  accuracy  of  a 
hangman  she  pictures  all  the  Axis 
hoodlums  grouped  around  a  bloody 
map  titled  “1944  Permanent  Vacation 
Map”  which  is  keyed  to  show  that 
all  will  be  hanged  on  sight. 

As  far  as  Miss  Banks  knows,  Anne 
Mergen,  of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  is 
the  only  other  woman  cartoonist  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field. 

a 

AIDS  CANNING  PROJECT 

Acting  on  an  editorial  suggestion  in 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
the  city  commission  authorized  im¬ 
mediate  establishment  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  canning  project  aimed  at  prevent¬ 
ing  waste  of  produce  from  Jackson 
area  Victory  gardens. 


3  SONS  IN  SERVICE 

Washincton,  Axig.  22 — The  three 
sons  of  William  J.  Donaldson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  House  Press  Gallery, 
who  has  completed  30  years  of  service, 
are  in  the  uniformed  forces — ^William 
J.  m,  in  Ae  Coast  Guard  and  twins — 
Francis  X.,  in  the  Coast  Guard  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  Philip  L., 
Army  Air  Corps,  assigned  to  the  radio 
school,  Scott  Field,  Ill. 

L.  A.  Times  Writer  Stirs 
'Tempest  in  a  Bowl" 

Music  emerged  from  feature  pages 
of  Los  Angeles  newspapers  to  news 
and  editorial  pages  this  month  when 
Hollywood  Bowl  announced  engage¬ 
ment  of  Frank  Sinatra,  current  idol 
of  the  hepcats,  for  an  appearance. 
The  announcement  provoked  a  chorus 
of  criticism  from  lovers  of  classical 
music  and  of  approbation  by  jive- 
bugs.  Wire  services  carried  blow-by- 
blow  reports  of  the  “Sonata  vs.  Sina¬ 
tra”  battle. 

Carrying  the  torch  for  devotees  of 
better  music  was  Isabel  Morse  Jones, 
Los  Angfiles  Times  music  critic,  who 
took  the  Bowl  management  to  task 
in  outspoken  manner  for  using  Sinatra 
to  bolster  its  shaky  financial  position. 
“Is  it  possible  that  there  was  no  al¬ 
ternative?”  she  wrote,  voicing  the  fear 
that  the  ideals  which  built  the  Bowl 
“will  disappear,  at  best  into  conuner- 
cialism,  at  worst,  vanish  completely.” 
Other  newspaper  music  critics,  in 
more  cautious  vein,  implied  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  Bowl’s  action. 

Times  columnist  Bill  Henry,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Washington,  and  Editorial 
Writer  Ed  Ainsworth  injected  their 
opinions  into  the  controversy  which 
attracted  such  public  notice  that  the 
Times  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  page,  Aug.  9,  to  letters  from 
readers  on  the  subject. 

Despite  the  warning  by  one  writer 
that  “any  resemblance  to  music  at  the 
Bowl  Saturday  night  will  be  purely 
coincidental,”  Sinatra’s  “concert”  on 
Aug.  14  was  a  sellout  three  days  in 
advance.  If  it  accomplished  nothing 
else,  the  “tempest  in  a  Bowl”  proved 
splendid  publicity  for  Sinatra. 

TYPO  PACT  APPROVED 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  approved 
renewal  of  a  mutrial  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Typographical  Union  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Evening 
Herald  &  Express  and  Daily  News  in¬ 
volving  a  new  contract  for  mechanical 
department  workers.  Pay  rises  were 
granted  all  workers  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  in  conformity  with  the 
Little  Steel  formula  and  were  made 
retroactive  to  Nov.  2,  1942.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  submitted  to  the  WLB  for 
approval  last  March. 


LucilU  Banks 


Riley  Fulfilling  Dream 
As  Editor  of  Weekly 

Many  an  advertising  agency  man 
has  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he 
would  buy  a  coimtry  weekly  and 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  leis¬ 
urely  atmosphere  of  a  small  town, 
publishing  a  weekly  newspaper.  Sel¬ 
dom,  however,  does  an  agency  execu¬ 
tive  “find  time”  to  really  make  his 
secret  ambition  come  true. 

John  W.  Riley,  service  manager  at 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  is.  He  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sweetwater  (Tenn.)  News, 
formerly  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Neece. 
Beginning  Sept.  1,  Mr.  Riley  will  take 
charge  of  the  weekly,  located  in  Sweet¬ 
water  valley  in  eastern  Tennessee.  The 
News  has  a  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500.  Sweetwater  is  a  town 
of  3,500. 

Thus,  after  15  years  of  meeting  daily 
deadlines  as  a  production  man  with 
an  advertising  agency,  John  Riley  is 
returning  to  his  first  love — a  country 
weekly.  “I’m  just  a  country  boy  com¬ 
ing  back  home,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspaper  publishing  will  not  be 
entirely  new  to  Mr.  Riley,  who  ope¬ 
rated  several  weeklies  in  Oklahoma 
immediately  following  the  last  World 
War.  Although  he  was  married,  he 
left  the  weekly  field  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  While  attend¬ 
ing  school,  he  worked  as  a  printer  on 
the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript.  In 
1928,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  job  with  an  advertising 
agency  as  assistant  to  the  art  director 
of  Elrwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  Continuing  on 
the  production  side,  he  became  head 
of  the  service  department  at  Erwin, 
Wasey.  When  Leo  Burnett  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  associates  at  Erwin,  Wasey 


company  left  to  form  the  Burnett 
agency,  Mr.  Riley  was  among  them. 
He  has  been  service  manager  of  Leo 
Burnett  Company  since  1935. 

Mr.  Riley  will  be  assisted  by  his 
wife,  and  son  who  is  ready  for  high 
school.  Their  daughter  is  entering 
college  this  fall. 

Mr.  Riley’s  associates  at  Burnett 
agency  presented  him  with  a  gold 
watch  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  last 
week.  There  were  “solicitations”  for 
his  account  and  considerable  good- 
natured  ribbing  about  his  new  ven¬ 
ture,  but  beneath  it  all  there  was  a 
wholesome  respect  and  a  genuine  feel¬ 
ing  of  admiration  for  John  Riley,  one 
agency  man  who  had  the  courage  to 
step  out  and  buy  a  country  weekly. 


DISMISS  SUITS 

The  three  suits  filed  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Press  Union,  Inc.,  Cleveland  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Catholic  Universe  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  by  A.  J.  Wey,  its  general 
manager,  against  the  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator  and  Rev.  John  M.  Crann, 
pastor  of  St.  Charles  Church,  Board- 
man,  have  been  dismissed.  The  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  $10,000  suit  against  Father 
Crann  and  two  $250,000  suits  against 
the  Vindicator  followed  Father  Crann’i 
writing  a  letter  of  retraction  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  letter.  In  the  Crann 
case,  court  costs  were  assessed  against 
the  defendant,  but  the  plaintiff  paid 
the  costs  in  dismissing  the  two  suits 
against  the  Vindicator. 

■ 

MORE  WOMEN  IN  JOBS 

More  than  92  women  are  editing 
newspapers  or  filling  other  executive 
positions  on  Oklahoma  newspapers, 
spots  ordinarily  handled  by  men,  a 
survey  made  by  the  University  ef 
Oklahoma  school  of  journalism,  re¬ 
veals. 


TEXAS’  LARGEST  DAILY 


Here  are  tlie  10  largest  Daily  Newspapers  ioTeias: 


N<wsp«»«r  •Daily  Circul«li«ii 

1.  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE .  124,756 

2.  Dallas  News .  122,558 

3.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  106,362 

4.  Houston  Post .  105,828 

5.  Fort  Worth  Stor-Telegrom  (morning)  .  101,095 

6.  Fort  Worth  Stor-Telegrom  (evening)  .  93,849 

7.  Son  Antonio  News .  75,(X)5 

8.  Houston  Press .  71,949 

9.  Son  Antonio  Express .  70,608 

10.  Son  Antonio  Light  .  65,793 


«Fltiir*<  from  March  ]|,  1941.  Pwbliihon’  Sfotomonh  fo  tho  A,  •.  C. 

HOBSTOII  MOW  III  BIC-CITY  CLASS 

For  years  the  lorgest  city  in  Texas  ond  second  largest  in  the 
South,  Houston  is  now  in  the  BIG-city  class  with  513,235 
population  in  the  corporote  city  limits,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  War  Ration  Books  issued  in  February  this  yeor.  To  sell 
or  tell  Houston — use  The  Houston  Chronicle. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

R  w.  McCarthy  the  branham  company 

Naf.oaal  Ad««M.tiftg  Manegcr  Nel.enal  Rtprci«nfetr«*i 
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N.  Y.  Deliverers' 
"Wildcat"  Strike 
Is  Shortlived 


Smith-Connally  anti-strike  act  wm 
said  to  have  been  largely  responsibk 


Oman's  Editor  unique  retraction 

In  a  retraction  and  apology  that 

_ TT«^  H  took  a  unique  form,  the  Jersey  Ob- 

ims  up  ADrOaa  server,  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  Aug.  24  de- 

mmm _  \WT  Voted  a  full  page  to  a  confession  of  its 

>  War  Writer  error  in  printing  on  July  27  a  full- 

page  advertisement  paid  for  by  the 
Marjorie  Avery  Gets  Leave  municipality  of  Jersey  City,  wherein 

former  Judge  John  Warren  was  said 

To  Do  ^  ary  have  acted  for  a  so-called  “railroad  ® 

Jphn  S.  Knight  Newspapers  lobby”  and  was  described  as  having 

“an  unsavory  reputation.”  “Mr.  War¬ 
ren’s  reputation  in  Hudson  County 
and  throughout  the  State  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  of  the  highest  quality,”  the 
Observer’s  six-paragraph,  large-type 
statement,  surrounded  by  white  space, 
declared.  It  added  that  an  independ¬ 
ent  investigation  had  shown  that  Mr. 

Warren  had  no  connection  with  the 
“lobby”  and  apologized  that  “through 
inadvertence  such  statements  were 
published.” 

■ 

Newspapers  Place  2nd 
In  Air  Express  Weight 

A  recent  survey  of  the  air  express 
cargo  flown  on  U.  S.  commercial  air¬ 
lines  indicated  that  machinery  and 
spare  parts  occupy  the  first  position 
in  airborne  traffic,  judged  by  weight.  ^ 
and  that  newspapers  and  printed  mat-  ^ 
ter  held  second  place,  comprising  23% 
of  the  total.  The  second  classification 
includes  newspapers,  magazines,  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  matrices,  electro¬ 
type  plates,  news  photos  and  other 
essentials  of  the  publishing  business. 

The  country  is  criss-crossed  today 
that  she  by  45,000  miles  of  airways  in  daily 
operation,  linking  together  more  than 

_ _  350  cities  in  the  air  express  service 

the  homely  little  of  Railway  Express  Agency.  _ _ 

of  interest  to  the  The  largest  air  express  shipment  on  ^y  the  affected 
record  consisted  of  a  special  edition  WLB  in  New  Yoi 
of  a  weekly  news  magazine  with  a  Afternoon  ne^ 
and  of  total  weight  of  33,500  pounds  in  1,216  inorning  papers, ' 
packages.  Printed  in  Ohio,  the  mag-  delivery  facilities 
azine  was  distributed  by  air  to  every  were  not  affectec 
state  in  the  Union  and  to  Canadian  Throughout  th 
points  in  a  matter  of  hours.  officials  headed 

One  publication  regularly  flies  its  president,  di.sclaii 
proofs  across  the  continent  overnight  the  walkout.  A 
to  be  edited,  revised  and  returned  outlining  the  per 


for  the  decision  of  the  strikers  to 
return  to  their  jobs. 

■ 

Newspapers  and  Guild 
Approve  Panel  Action 

Chicago,  Aug.  24 — Final  action  in 


All  150  members  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  who  took 

‘wildcat  strike”  last  week  .  _  __ 

that  interrupted  delivery  of  the  New  Daily  Newspaper  Panel  of  the  Ni- 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  tional  War  Labor  Board  has  been  ap- 
Tribune,  The  Jouriuil  of  Commerce,  proved  by  the  Sixth  Regional  War 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  22  for-  Labor  Board,  involving  San  Francisco 
eign-language  newspapers,  were  back  and  Oakland  newspapers  and  the  local 
al  work  Aug.  23,  the  regional  War  .newspaper  guild  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Labor  Board  announced.  Oakland  region.  . 

The  board  said  it  had  recommended  After  hearing  the  case,  the  panel 
to  the  WLB  that  the  dispute  be  taken  made  its  recommendations  and  seat 
up  in  accordance  with  “established  copies  to  both  parties,  with  the  result 


One  of  the  newest— and  prettiest— 
faces  among  war  correspondents  in 
London  is  that  of  Marjorie  (Dot) 

Avery,  who  is - ^ 

now  turning  out 
her  “London 
Diary”  column 
for  the  John  S. 

Knight  papers— 

the  Detroit  Free  ^  ^  « 

Press,  Akron  B 

Beacon  Journal 
and  Miami  Her- 

Woman’s  edi- 
tor  of  the  Free 
Press,  Miss 
Avery  got  a 
leave  of  absence 
from  that  job  last  May.  Almost  be¬ 
fore  the  readers  of  her  “Detroit  Diary 
had  had  time  to  complain  over  the 
absence  of  her  column  in  the^  society, 
section,  she  turned  up  in  - 


Marjorl*  Avary 


..I...  _ _ -  -r  '  *  London  and 

began  telling  the  folks  back  home 
about  wartime  life  in  England. 

"WoMea's  Irale  Pyla" 

Mias  Avery  might  be  called  the 
women’s  “Ernie  Pyle”  in  T  ’ 
leaves  the  heavy  business  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics  and  fighting  to  f^e  ex¬ 
perts  and  dwells  on  t’  ■  —  -  ■ 

subjects  that  are 

women — and  to  the  men,  too — at  home. 

She  tells  what  the  English  stores 
look  like,  how  they  operate  i...-  -- 
the  peculiar  problems  of  wartime  buy¬ 
ing.  She  tells  what  the  girls  there  are 
wearing  and  what  they  do  about  the 
hosiery  problem;  how  it  feels  to  have 
to  rush  to  an  air-raid  shelter  in  the 
night — and  what  to  wear  in  the  bomb 
shelters.  She  jaimts  around  the  coun¬ 
tryside  and  reports  on  how  women 
have  formed  cooperatives  to  can  foods 
for  the  needs  of  the  communities,  how 
women  are  filling  the  men’s  shoes  in 
the  factories. 

She  tells  of  meeting  Yanks  in  Eng-  . . . _ 

land,  and  her  reports  give  an  insight  for  the  admirers  of  western  stock 
into  how  they  are  reacting  to  their  horses,  is  announced  by  Merritt  C. 
stay  in  that  country  and  to  their  prep-  Speidel,  president  of  Reno  Newspa- 
aration  for  going  into  action.  pers,  Inc.  Mr.  Speidel  announced  also 

Woven  into  her  column,  which  ap-  that  Graham  M.  Dean,  treasurer  of  the 
pears  as  often  as  the  hazards  of  war-  Reno  Newspapers,  Inc.,  would  direct 
time  air  mail  service  and  censorship  the  pniblication  of  the  newly  acquired 
permit,  are  her  own  personal  adven-  magazine.  Merrill  S.  Gaffney  will  be 
tures  in  bumping  up  against  the  Eng-  in  charge  of  the  editorial  policies, 
lish  customs  and  war-inspired  re-  After  Sept.  1,  the  editorial  and  busi- 
strictions.  ness  office  of  the  Western  Horseman. 

Fermerly  foris  Herald  be  located  in  the  Gazette  building 

rirklrtAn-HnSf-Mt  nnd  clioVit  Avi»rv  ^  RenO. 


ordered  them  to  return  to  work  imme-  mendation  wage  and  salary  adjust- 
diately.  The  board  pointed  to  the  ment. 

“severe  penalties”  provided  for  fail-  e 

Sr  journalism  changes 

that  it  would  not  consider  any  griev-  John  V,  Lund,  assistant  professor  oi 
ance  of  the  men  while  they  remained  journalism  and  recently  appointed 

chairman  of  that  department  on  flu 
nations  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  oi 
to  the  California,  announces  the  addition  oi 
lington.  new  staff  members.  Dr.  Solonxm 
other  Fishman,  instructor,  who  served  for 
eir  own  three  years  in  the  English  department 
r  them,  on  the  University's  Davis  campus  and 
jut.  previously  taught  journalism  for  two 
union  years  at  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Simons.  University  of  Idaho;  and  Lecturer 
ility  for  William  M.  Camp,  magazine  writer 
Simons  and  novelist  who  is  at  present  night 
ght  re-  city  editor  for  the  Son  Francisco 
le  new  Chronicle. 


HERE’S  HOW  EFFICIENTLY  THE 
PATRIOT-NEWS 

■mpiv  COVERS  THE  GREAT 


MARKET 


ABC  CITY  ZOJXE 
35,730  FAMIUES 
PATB10T>NEWS  COVERAGE 


ABC  TRADING  AREA 
74,658  FAHnUES 
PATRIOT-NEWS  COVERAGE 


fatrint 

iEulning  Ntuib 


National  Representatives,  KELLY-SMtTH  COMPANY 

Nr«  Vnrii,  Ckineo,  PMhd«l|riiu.  Dtlroil.  liwton.  Allanli.  Stn  FraiMbro 


Only  a  world  peace  that  squares  with  the  conscience  of 
men  of  good  will  can  be  just.  Only  a  just  peace  can  endure. 


LM'  •■•■.  ^ 


it's  a  question  in 
every  man's  mind 


people  are  looking 
for  the^lswer 


Industry  is  helping  win  the  war... 
industry  must  help  build  a  peacetime  world 

Alter  the  war  is  decisively  won . . . 
what  kind  of  world  is  essential  for  a  just  and  durable  peace? 

This  question  is  being  asked  today  everywhere  in  the 
world.  No  expert  is  needed  to  tell  you  the  answer. 

It  must  be  a  world  as  peaceful  and  neighborly  as  your  own 
town;  a  world  in  which  decent  people  can  bring  up  their 
children  decently.  It  must  be  a  busy  world  where  factories 
and  farms  are  working  and  where  there  are  jobs  for  all. 

How  can  such  a  world  be  brought  into  being?  The  surest 
way  is  to  think  and  talk  about  it.  Full  and  complete  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  porches  of  this  country,  over  its  fences,  in 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  and  always  at  meals— that  is  how 
the  terms  of  A  JUST  AND  DURABLE  PEACE  can  be 
formulated. 

In  your  discussions  keep  in  mind  this  fact;  your  terms  of 
peace  must  be  such  that  the  people  of  other  lands  can  agree 
with  them.  There  must  be  provision  in  your  plans  for  sus¬ 
tained  production  and  for  consumption  of  that  production. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Sftbfidisry  of  Tht  Internstional  Nuktl  Company  of  Canada,  Umittd 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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4  N.  Y.  Dailies  Cooperate 
In  Market  Analysis 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


THE  MOST  detailed,  the  most  illumi¬ 
nating  and  the  most  useful  study 
of  a  major  market  that  we  have  ever 
seen  was  published  this  week.  It  is 
the  New  York  City  Market  Analysis, 
compiled  and  issued  jointly  by  the 
Daily  Newt,  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Joumal-American  and  Daily 
Mirror.  In  a  dozen  ways  it  surpasses 
even  the  preceding  New  York  Market 
Analysis  which  was  cooperatively 
prepared  10  years  ago. 

Physically,  the  New  York  City  Mar¬ 
ket  Analysis  is  a  book  of  some  250 
pages,  plastic  bound,  with  cloth  cover. 
On  the  right-hand  page  of  each  spread 
is  a  detailed  map  of  one  of  the  city’s 
116  districts,  with  median  family  in¬ 
come  indicated  in  color  for  each 
block.  There  are  six  colors  represent¬ 
ing  six  income  ranges.  Next  to  the 
map  is  of  a  brief  thumb-nail  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  district  together  with  a 
compact  statistical  table  summarizing 
population,  nativity,  home  ownership, 
number  of  one-  two-  and  multi¬ 
family  residences  and  the  number  of 
families  falling  in  each  of  the  rental 
and  income  ranges. 

*00  Plioto9raplis 

On  the  left-hand  page  facing  each 
map  is  a  group  of  photographs,  pre¬ 
senting  tirpical  scenes  within  the  dis¬ 
trict  whi^  crystallize  its  essential 
character.  We  should  estimate  that 
there  are  between  600  and  700  of  these 
photographs  in  the  study. 

Foundation  of  the  Market  Analysis 
is  the  1940  U.  S.  Census  from  which 
special  tabulations  of  rental  data  by 
census  tracts  were  obtained.  Primary 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  translate 
these  rental  figures  into  terms  of  in¬ 
come  and  to  assemble  the  3,072  popu¬ 
lated  tracts  into  116  nei^borhood 
areas  or  survey  districts  as  practic¬ 
able  marketing  units.  But  between 
the  receipt  of  the  raw  tabulations  from 
the  Census  Department  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  study  lay  literally 
months  of  hard  and  constant  work. 
Field  workers  covered  every  one  of 
the  3,072  tracts  to  And  out  in  which 
blocks  which  rentals  prevailed.  They 
interviewed  owners,  occupants,  real 
estate  agents  to  sharpen  the  census 
data  and  make  the  final  study  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  possible. 

The  result  of  all  this  meticulous 
work  is  a  magnificent  panoramic  view 
of  the  New  York  City  market.  It  is 
the  nearest  thing  to  New  York  itself 
that  it  is  possible  to  assemble  between 
covers.  The  sponsoring  newspapers 
spent  some  $50,000  to  bring  this  vol¬ 
ume  into  being  and  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  it  was  money  well  spent.  A 
joint  mailing  of  the  study  is  going 
to  a  key  list  of  advertisers  within  a 
few  days.  Copies  will  be  available 
without  charge  for  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers  and  others  who  wish 
to  make  serious  business  use  of  the 
job.  For  all  others  a  copy  is  $10. 

We  think  this  analysis  is  notable, 
too,  as  an  outstanding  example  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  by  so-called  “com¬ 
peting"  newspapers.  It  shows  how 
much  newspapers  can  accomplish  by 
recognizing  their  common  interests 
and  working  together. 

Strictly  Not  Routine 

ONE  of  the  big  problnns  around  a 

promotion  department  is  the  one 
of  keeping  routine  jobs  from  looking 
like  routtoe  jobs.  You  know  what 
we  mean: — ^that  series  that  you  put 
out  for  classified,  those  posters  that 
you  handle  for  circulation,  the  letters 


that  just  must  get  into  the  mail  each 
Friday  for  the  retail  department. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt  and  lit¬ 
tle  promotions  like  these  have  a  nasty 
tendency  to  get  quickly  and,  alas, 
sloppily  done. 

l^blic  Relations  Director  Robert 
Svensson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
aware  of  this  danger — and  avoids  it 
beautifully.  The  Times  stands  out  as 
a  newspaper  without  “routine”  pro¬ 
motion  jobs.  Operating  on  the  theory 
that  if  it’s  worth  doing  at  all  it’s  worth 
doing  well,  the  Times  promotion  de¬ 
partment  lavishes  loving  care  on  even 
the  small  items. 

For  example,  and  this  is  what  brings 
the  whole  subject  up,  the  Times 
wanted  to  build  its  Saturday  restau¬ 
rant  column.  You  know,  just  one  of 
those  jobs  that  can  be  done  with  your 
left  hand  .  .  .  but  not  in  L.  A.  They 
used  good  stock,  they  made  attractive 
little  illustrations,  printed  in  two 
colors,  gave  each  folder  good  typog¬ 
raphy  and  affixed  a  business  reply 
card  to  make  response  easy. 

The  difference  in  cost  to  do  it  this 
way  is  really  small.  The  difference 
in  results  is  tremendous. 

"America's  Home  Front" 

FROM  time  to  time  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  various  booklets  issued  by 
newspapers,  reprinting  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  from  their  columns.  Invariably 
these  booklets  constitute  fine  promo¬ 
tion  because  they  reflect  the  substan¬ 
tial  service  newspapers  render  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  main  job  of  reporting 
the  day  by  day  news. 

Such  a  reprint,  “America’s  Home 
Front,’’  comes  from  the  Washington 
Post.  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer  made  a 
nationwide  pilgrimage  to  see  actually 
what  is  going  on  in  these  United 
States  and  wrote  a  vivid  series  of  29 
articles  on  her  observations.  They 
make  an  important  booklet  of  nearly 
200  pages  which  the  Post  has  just  is¬ 
sued  for  25  cents  per  copy.  This  isn’t 
the  book  review  department  so  we 
can’t  dwell  on  the  content,  but  it  is 
substantial  enough  to  justify  a  reg¬ 
ular  trade  edition  pric^  as  such. 

Whenever  a  newspaper  can  sponsor 
a  reprint  as  good  as  this,  let  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  hop  to  it. 

Survey  Department 

WE  ARE  fascinated  by  a  brief  report 

of  a  survey  contained  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Note  Book.  Rather,  it 
accounts  for  two  identical  surveys, 
one  made  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and  file 
other  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In 
all  there  were  about  1,200  telephone 
and  personal  interviews  as  follows: 

1.  If  your  newspaper  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  advertising,  would  you 
prefer  it  without  advertising? 


No 

Yes 

Syracuse  . 

...  91% 

9% 

New  Brunswick 

...  94% 

6% 

2.  If  your  radio 

program  could  be 

produced  without  advertising. 

would 

you  prefer  it  without  advertising? 

Syracuse  . 

No 

Yes 

....  6% 

94% 

New  Brunswick 

....  5% 

95% 

If  this  isn’t  food  for  thought — and 

action — ^we  don’t  know  what  is. 

RAISES  RATES 

Miles  City,  Mont.,  Aug.  22— Effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1,  the  subscription  rates  of 
the  Miles  City  Star  will  be  increased. 
The  rates  will  be:  for  one  month 
85  cents,  six  months  $4.75  and  one 
year,  $9. 


BOOK  ON  MARINES 

A  book  containing  21  self-told 
stories  of  Marines  in  action  during 
the  Solomon  Island  campaign  written 
by  James  D.  Horan,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  and  Gerold  Frank  of  the 
rewrite  staff  on  the  same  paper,  was 
released  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  on 
Aug.  27.  'The  name  of  the  book,  “Out 
In  the  Boondocks,’’  is  taken  from  a 
Marine  slang  expression  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  tough  jungle  terrain.  Ma¬ 
rines  who  saw  action  on  destroyers, 
as  tail  gunners  of  Navy  dive  bombers, 
and  men  who  fought  for  days  in  the 
Solomon’s  jungles,  tell  their  own 
stories. 

■ 

Newspapers  Aid  in 
Saving  Tomato  Crop 

When  the  ice-cooled  tomato  juice 
comes  on  the  breakfast  table  fresh 
from  the  refrigerator  these  nippy 
autumn  mornings  and  the  distaff  side 
of  the  domestic  union  serves  the  cus¬ 
tomary  stewed  tomatoes  flavored  to 
your  particular  liking  with  wintry 
dinner  menus,  bow  your  head  rev¬ 
erently  and  give  thanks  for  your  daily 
newspapers  and  the  advertising  media 
they  afford. 

At  this  time  of  year,  Camden,  N.  J., 
usually  is  one  of  the  largest  head¬ 
quarters  for  tomatoes  in  the  coimtry, 
this  for  the  reason  that  large  can¬ 
neries,  notably  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.,  are  served  from  the  Camden  dis¬ 
tributing  center.  Juicy  red-ripe  to¬ 
matoes — by  the  millions  they  move  to 
Camden  from  farms  of  the  Garden 
State  itself,  and  from  nearby  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
And  this  year  there  has  been  a 
bumper  crop,  in  spite  of  drought,  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  cold  May  rains. 

However,  there  has  been  a  terrible 
dearth  of  manpower  to  move  the  to¬ 
matoes  once  they  had  come  to  market. 
Over  a  radius  of  a  handred  miles  in 
every  direction  came  truck  farmers 
driving  their  own  vehicles,  loaded  to 
the  gunwales  with  tomatoes.  At  one 
time  last  week  there  were  more  than 
400  vehicles  stalled  on  the  roads  to 
Camden,  evei'y  one  of  them  loaded 
with  nothing  but  tomatoes. 

To  the  rescue  came  the  newspapers 
of  Philadelphia,  Camden  and  nearby 
towns  and  cities.  First,  feature  stories 
in  the  dailies  and  the  Sunday  editions 
telling  of  the  unique  situation,  with 
appeals  for  help.  Officials  of  the 
Campbell  Company  resorted  to  big 
display  ads,  calling  for  workers  of  all 
ages,  colors,  creeds,  sex. 

It  worked.  The  Coast  Guard  and 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  sent  all  the 
boys  who  could  be  spared  from  rou¬ 
tine  service  on  the  homefront.  Ap¬ 
peals  to  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  brought 
hundreds  of  soldiers  who  in  addition 
to  getting  fine  pay  received  five-day 
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leaves  as  part  recompense  for  their  I 
arduous  labors.  Over  last  week-end 
thousands  of  war-workers  from  the 
Philadelphia-South  Jersey  industries 
took  their  customary  day  off  to  work 
on  the  tomatoes,  getting  even  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  than  they  get  at  war  jote. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  had  | 
cleared  early  this  week,  it  was  found 
the  great  tomato  flood  had  been 
stemmed — and  the  fine  crop  all  saved. 

In  gratitude.  President  Arthur  C.  Dor- 
rance,  head  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co., 
took  ads  100  lines  over  three  columns 
in  the  local  newspapers,  to  thank  all 
and  sundry  for  their  cooperation. 

In  addition,  said  President  Dorrance, 
“no  expression  of  appreciation  would 
be  complete  without  acknowledgment 
of  the  outstanding  service  performed 
by  the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia 
and  Camden.’’ 
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Employes  Use  Boss's 
Form  for  Garden 

Indiana,  Pa^  Aug.  23— The  unoccu¬ 
pied  100-year-old  homestead  farm  of 
the  R.  N.  Ray  family,  publisher  of  the 
Indiana  Evening  Gazette,  here,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Gazette  male 
employes  for  the  duration  as  a  club¬ 
house,  but  they  haven’t  let  the  four 
acres  of  farmland  surrounding  the 
building  go  to  waste. 

Early  in  the  planting  season  four¬ 
teen  members  of  the  office  and  me¬ 
chanical  force  went  to  the  fields  every 
afternoon  after  the  paper  was  put  to 
press,  prepared  the  soil,  planted  the 
seed,  and  pulled  weeds. 

Of  the  four  acres  utilized,  two  were 
in  potatoes  and  the  remainder  in  com, 
beets,  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  rad¬ 
ishes,  lettuce,  etc.  Because  there  was 
no  automatic  sprayer  available,  they 
improvised  one  and  the  spraying  of 
the  crops  were  made  on  schedule  and 
with  good  effect.  Fourteen  families 
will  benefit  in  this  Fall’s  harvest. 
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'PORT 
oP  CALL' 

Bayonne  Is  BUILDING  ships — 
and  flllins  many  of  them  from 
local  industries  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  sinews  of  Victory.  It  is  a 
“port  o’  call”  for  vast,  diver¬ 
sified  industries  .  .  .  for  Dry 
Docks  and  shipyards  and  rail¬ 
road  terminals  employins  liter¬ 
ally  ARMIES  of  hishly  paid 
men — and  women.  As  a  market 
for  the  national  advertiser  it 
is  lOO-plus. 


CANT  BE  SOLD 

Prom //fc  OUTSIDE 


The  Bayonne  Times  is  “port  o’ 
call”  for  people  with  full 
purses  when  they  need  buyins- 
giiidance.  These  people  have 
NEVER  looked  to  outside  news¬ 
papers  for  this  guidance. 
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—  THE  4-ENGINE,  LONG-RANGE  BOMBER  THAT  CARRIES  A  HEAVIER  BOMB-LOAD  FARTHER 


AND  PASTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  BOMBER  NOW  IN  ACTION, 


Th«  Liberator  bomber  reaily  has  two  inside 
stories. 

The  first  is  shown  above.  Here  you  get  a  hint 
of  what  makes  this  giant  bomber  such  a  deadly 
aerial  slugger.  It’s  the  biggest  American  bomber 
now  in  action— with  a  speed  of  more  than 
300  m.p.h. — and  a  range  of  over  3000  miles.  It 
can  carry  more  than  10  tons  of  high  explosives. 
From  nose  to  tail-turret,  it  fairly  bristles  with 
.50  caliber  machine  guns. 

Now  for  the  second  inside  story  —  the  men 
inside  the  Liberator. 

For,  no  matter  how  great  a  bomber  may  be, 
its  combat  performance  depends  on  the  greatness 
of  the  airmen  who  fly  and  fight  it.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  quality  of  its  crews,  you  could 
search  far,  wide,  and  high  without  finding  the 
equal  of  the  fighting  teams  that  man  the  Liberators ! 

You  can  scarcely  pick  up  your  newspaper  with¬ 
out  reading  an  inspiring  account  of  their  courage, 
their  precision  teamwork,  their  unselfish  heroism, 
their  consistently  successful  forays  against  key 
Axis  objectives. 


These  are  the  men  who  make  a  great  bomber 
greater!  And  they’re  turning  in  a  performance 
record  that  makes  you  proud  you  can  say, ‘They’re 
American  boys!” 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  their  recent  exploits, 
picked  at  random  from  communiques: 

Liberator  Sinks  Sub  from  S-Feot  Altituda  —  Sub¬ 
marine,  lying  on  surface  in  wait  for  Allied  convoy, 
blasted  and  sunk  by  depth  charges  from  low-flying 
Liberator. 

Liberators  Over  Rome — Large  force  of  Middle  EUist 
Liberator  bombers  make  2000-mile  round  trip  to 
carry  out  their  now-famous  high-altitude  bombing 
attack  on  Rome — dropping  700,000  pounds  of  high 
explosives  with  pin-point  accuracy  and  devastating 
effect. 

Liberators  Blast  Rumanian  OH  Region  —  Coming  in 
over  the  target  as  low  as  10  feet,  a  formation  of 
Liberator  bombers  explode  vital  Ploesti  oil  refineries 
and  storage  tanks,  vulnerable  point  in  Axis  economic 
armor.  This  mission,  called  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  war,  required  a  round-trip  flight  of  2400 
miles  for  these  “longest-reaching”  American  4- 
engine  bombers. 

Liberators  Raid  Surabaya — Flying  a  total  of  almost 
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2500  miles,  a  large  formation  of  4-engine  Liberators 
smash  important  objectives  in  Java’s  second  largest 
city,  the  Jap’s  main  base  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Liberators  Strike  at  Japan's  “Fearl  Harbor” — Liber¬ 
ator  bombers  make  first  attack  of  the  war  on  im¬ 
portant  Jap  naval-and-sJr  base  on  Paramushiru 
Island  in  the  Kurile  group,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Japan’s  “Pearl  Harbor.”  This  important  target  lies 
only  1200  miles  north  of  Tokio  itself. 


The  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
build  this  Consolidated  Vultee  bomber  are  proud 
of  the  Liberator.  Prouder  still  of  the  American 
boys  who  fly  it! 
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San  Disge,  Calif. 
Naw  OrUans,  La. 
Allantown,  Pa. 
Leuisvills,  Ky. 
Vultaa  Field,  Calif. 
Nashvills,  Tsnn. 


Tucson,  Aril. 
Osarborn,  Mich. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Wayne,  Mich. 
Elisabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Miami,  Fla. 


Mamber,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council 


Coasolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Com. 
P.O.  Box  157,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the 
32-pase  boolclet.**MAPS— and  how 
to  understand  them." 
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LIBIRATOR  .  .  4-anglna  bomber  P4Y  .  .  .  anti-submarine  plane  VENGEANCE  .  .  .  dive  bomber 

CORONADO  .  .  patrol  bomber  LIBERATOR  EXPRESS  .  transpart  SENTINEL  ....  "Flying  Jeep" 

CATALINA  .  .  .  patrol  bomber  VALIANT  ....  basic  trainer  RELIANT  .  .  navigational  trainer 
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How  Men’s  Clothing  Stores 
Can  Make  Friends 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

(Number  46  in  a  leriea.) 
JUDGING  from  “what  we  see  in  the 

papers,”  our  friends  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  are  doing  more  to 
advance  the  over-all  war  effort  than 
any  other  classification  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

This  piece  is  devoted  to  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we  believe  should  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  large  and 
.small  clothing  stores  and  haber¬ 
dashery  shops  who,  up  to  now,  have 
spent  very  little  money  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space  that  might  he  called  “good 
will”  or  “public  relations”  advertising. 

Sales  Good  These  Days 

In  most  men’s  stores,  sales  are 
breezing  along  at  an  increased  tempo. 
The  owners  and  buyers  are  more  dis¬ 
turbed  about  getting  merchandise  than 
selling.  The  reason  for  this  situation 
is  not  hard  to  find.  Many  men  aver¬ 
age  one  new  suit  every  three  years. 
Others  wear  an  overcoat  for  five  years. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  average  worker 
pays  off  his  “loan,” — and  you  would 
be  surprised  if  you  knew  how  many 
have  lived  on  loans  for  the  past  ten 
years — he  starts  to  look  around  for 
things  he  has  been  denied  for  many 
years.  And,  the  first  thing  that 
catches  his  eye  is  a  few  old  suits,  a 
tattered  overcoat,  one  or  two  thread¬ 
bare  neckties,  a  few  shirts,  and  some 
old  shoes.  It  doesn’t  take  him  very 
long  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  is 
going  to  get  something  for  himself. 

It’s  this  class  of  business  that  has, 
in  most  instances,  caused  the  “runs” 
on  clothing  stores  in  cities  and  towns 
that  are  supporting  war  industry 
plants. 

Therefore,  “reason  why”  advertis¬ 
ing — why  you  should  come  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  store  that  has  fine  alteration 
tailors,  quick  service,  a  wide  range 
of  stylish  models,  and  all  of  the  other 
constructive  competitive  advertising 
ideas — is  of  little  concern  today.  To¬ 
day  a  good  salesman,  in  a  fairly  well- 
stocked  store,  can  sell  almost  any¬ 
thing.  But,  what  about  the  advertis¬ 
ing  that  might  be  done  to  help  the 
dozen  and  one  war  projects  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  every  community 
in  the  country? 

Capy  Ideas 

In  spite  of  all  the  appeals  made  on 
the  air  and  by  national  advertisers 
and  some  local  advertisers,  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  volunteers  to  give  a 
pint  of  blood.  If  we  were  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  of  a  men’s  store, 
we  would  devote  at  least  one  adver¬ 
tisement  every  week  to  this  very  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

Before  the  shooting  is  over,  one  or 
hundreds  of  boys  from  your  own  mar¬ 
ket  may  thank  someone  in  your  town 
for  the  blood  that  saved  their  lives. 
This  copy  idea  can  be  tied  right  down 
to  your  own  community.  Copy  ideas 
for  this  part  of  the  program  can  be 
obtained  from  your  local  Red  Cross 
people.  In  passing,  we  have  already 
read  many  letters  from  soldiers  who 
thanked  their  people  back  home  for 
the  blood  that  saved  their  lives. 

Another  copy  idea  has  to  do  with 
the  daily  changes  that  are  affecting 
our  usual  kind  of  store  service.  As  an 
example,  during  the  early  part  of 
July  we  were  waiting  for  a  package  In 
a  very  large  clothing  store  in  New 
York  —  Broadstreets  —  on  East  42nd 
Street.  A  new  customer  had  just  se¬ 
lected  three  suits.  As  the  salesman 
made  up  the  alteration  slip  and  col- 
liHrted  the  money,  the  new  customer 
said;  “This  is  Tuesday.  I  will  want 


the  grey  suit  Thursday  and  the  other 
suits  Friday  morning.  I’m  leaving 
for  a  4-week  trip.”  The  salesman 
smiled  and  pointed  to  a  sign  that  read: 
“All  clothing  purchased  today  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  on  July  16.” 

“Sorry,”  said  the  salesman,  “but 
we  are  short  of  tailors  and  our  work¬ 
rooms  are  crowded  with  other  suits.” 
“Well,  I  won’t  take  any  of  the  suits 
then,”  said  the  new  customer.  The 
manager  was  called.  He  explained 
the  situation  in  a  very  courteous  man¬ 
ner  and  then  asked:  “Shall  we  make 
the  delivery  on  July  ^6?”  The  cus¬ 
tomer  said  he  guess^  that  would  be 
all  right. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  elimi¬ 
nate  an  unpleasant  situation  like  this 
is  to  run  a  frank  statement  about  the 
store  service  at  least  once  a  week. 
Most  men  will  follow  the  crowd  if 
they  are  sure  that  none  of  their 
friends  are  getting  preferential  service. 
Of  course,  there  are  instances  where 
the  store  owner  will  want  to  put  a 
rush  order  on  an  alteration,  but  these 
should  be  the  exceptions. 

Tell  the  men  and  women  readers 
of  your  paper  just  what  is  going  on  in 
the  store,  how  they  are  working  long 
hours,  how  they  try  to  fulfil  all 
promises  on  deliveries,  how  anxious 
the  store  is  to  do  the  same  high-class 
kind  of  alteration  work,  and  you  will 
have  very  little  trouble  with  the  im¬ 
patient  new  customer. 

"Go  to  Church  Idea" 

Any  clergyman  will  tell  you  that 
before  the  war  many  men  gave  as 
their  excuse  for  not  going  to  church, 
“I  haven’t  a  good  Sunday  suit  to  my 
name.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  appear 
in  church  with  my  old  suit.” 

Many  men  are  now  going  to  church. 
Some  of  them  have  already  lost  a 
boy,  a  brother  or  a  friend  of  the 
family.  Others  are  praying  for  the 
safety  of  their  boys,  brothers  or 
fathers.  Why  not  run  an  advertise¬ 
ment  every  week-end — Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday — urging  all  men  readers  of  your 
paper  to  “Go  to  Church.” 

No,  you  don’t  need  to  tell  men  that 
they  now  have  incomes  that  permit 
them  to  really  dress  up  for  Sunday, 
nor  do  you  have  to  ever  mention  the 
fact  that  you  are  in  the  clothing  busi¬ 
ness  when  this  type  of  copy  is  run. 
Every  Priest,  Rabbi  or  Pastor  in  your 
market  would  welcome  the  aid  of  a 
good  clothing  store  in  urging  men  and 
women  to  attend  church  regularly. 

The  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  right  kind  of  copy  for  these 
ads  is  to  contact  each  of  the  three 
faiths  mentioned — the  Rabbi,  the 
Priest  and  the  Protestant  Pastor.  Ask 
them  to  write  a  few  ads  about  their 
own  churches.  Revise  them,  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Then  get  their  personal  O.K.’s 
on  the  copy. 

Traffic  Congestion 

A  final  copy  idea  has  to  do  with  local 
bus  or  street  car  traffic  congestion. 
In  spite  of  all  the  advertising  done  by 
the  railroads,  prior  to  the  Fourth  of 
July,  our  New  York  railroad  and  bus 
stations  handled  more  traffic  than 
ever  before.  We  hope  we  never  see 
the  day  when  transportation  is  ra¬ 
tioned  like  meat  and  cheese;  but,  un¬ 
less  something  is  done  to  cut  down 
rush-hour  congestion,  and  unless  we 
civilians  plan  our  trips  for  the  “off 
hours”  or  “off  days”  we  may  find 
ourselves  with  ration  travel  books. 
If  your  town  has  a  traffic  problem, 
urge  some  clothing  store  to  run  at 
Ic-ast  one  good-sized  ad  every  week. 


written  with  the  aid  of  your  bus  or 
street  car  officials.  This  is  something 
that  will  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight 
with  women  shoppers  who  should 
never  travel  during  the  hours  when 
war  workers  are  going  to  or  from 
work. 

Every  town  and  city  has  a  different 
set  of  retail  problems.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  we,  in  the 
newspaper  business,  must  do  a  lot  of 
serious  thinking  as  to  how  we  are  to 
keep  the  advertising  flame  burning  in 
our  own  markets.  An  idea  that  has 
to  do  with  helping  the  war  effort,  can 
be  reduced  to  copy  and  sold  to  a  good 
clothing  or  haberdashery  store.  Of 
course,  none  of  these  ideas  were  de¬ 
veloped  exclusively  for  this  classifica¬ 
tion  of  retail  advertisers.  They  may  be 
sold  to  any  store  that  wants  to  make  a 
war  contribution. 

The  only  reason  we  selected  clothing 
stores  is  that  we  have  seen  so  very 
little  of  this  kind  of  advertising  run 
over  the  name  of  a  good  clothing  store. 
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Deny  CAA's  Right 
Over  Advertising 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — Counsel  for 
the  Mid-Continent  Air  Lines,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  raised  the  question  here 
whether  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au¬ 
thority  can  take  into  consideration  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  when  adjust¬ 
ing  airline  rates. 

The  regulatory  body  has  claimed 
the  right  to  determine  that  advertising 
expenditures  have  been  excessive  and 
to  fix  arbitrarily  an  amount  that  may 
be  included  as  an  operating  expense — 
the  basis  for  rate  fixing.  Counsel  for 
the  line  deny  CAA  has  authority  to 
inquiry  into  overhead  items  such  as 
advertising,  insurance,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
tend  only  operating  costs  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  rate-making  purposes. 

The  CAA  did  not  enter  a  finding 
during  this  week’s  hearing. 

MISS  AMERICA  TOUR 

A  90-day  tour  of  the  50  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  by  the  winner  of 
the  “Miss  America — 1943”  contest  will 
be  heralded  in  each  city  by  full-page 
newspaper  advertisements  and  over 
the  radio.  A  $50,000  promotional  con¬ 
tract  for  the  trip  has  been  made  be¬ 
tween  Lever  Brothers  Co.  and  the 
Atlantic  City  Beauty  Pageant.  Inc., 
Aug.  25. 

STARR  BUYS  MONTHLY 

Norte,  a  monthly  photo-feature 
magazine  published  in  New  York  in 
the  Spanish  language,  with  circulation 
throughout  Latin  America,  has  been 
purchased  by  C.  V.  Starr,  who  also 
publishes  the  New  York  and  Chung¬ 
king  editions  of  the  Shanghai  Evening 
Post  and  Mercury. 


Plan  for  Peace  in 
Housing  Fields 

In  the  fields  of  home  building  and 
home  equipping  plans  for  post-war 
development  and  expansion  are  ap¬ 
pearing  more  and  more  frequently. 
This  week  Servel,  Inc.,  announced  an 
all-media  campaign  to  promote  the 
use  of  an  all-year  gas  air-conditioning 
unit  for  homes  and  small  commercial 
establishments  after  the  war.  Also, 
many  of  the  180  concerns,  making  or 
planning  to  make  prefabricated  houses, 
are  working  out  plans  for  peacetime 
distribution. 

Announcement  of  the  Servel  sales 
campaign,  which  will  be  handled  by 
Batten,  Barton,  Diu-stine  &  Osborn, 
was  made  by  Robert  J.  Canniff,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  manager,  at 
a  press  preview  of  the  new  unit. 

War  housing  demands  have  given 
the  prefabrication  companies  the 
chance  to  produce  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  prove  that  factory  assem¬ 
bling  could  reduce  the  cost  of  homes, 
and  Homasote  Co.,  Trenton,  N,  J.,  for 
example,  is  already  showing  models  in 
stores  in  a  distribution  test. 

LIMITS  SIZE  OF  HEADS 

News  head  type,  excepting  in  ban¬ 
ners,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
has  been  limited  to  24-point  maxi¬ 
mum  as  a  space-saving  move.  The 
restriction  is  estimated  to  save  two  to 
214  columns  of  space  a  day.  The 
sports  section  also  has  been  cut  three 
columns  a  day. 

■ 

BUYS  WAR  PLANT  PAPER 

Tne  Beverly  Hills  (Cal.)  Citizen  has 
acquired  properties  of  and  will  pub¬ 
lish  Aviation  News  and  Shipbuilding 
News,  tabloid  newspapers  with  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  30,000  which  are 
distributed  to  ship  and  plane  plants. 


THE  /MARKET 
7^^/- "STAYS  PUT" 


The  0gures  prove  It.  The 
last  Census  gave  York  11,616 
wage-earners:  the  present 
figure  Is  approxmately  13.816 
— up  20%. 

The  1039  Census  reported  a 
payroll  of  $11,535,957;  pres¬ 
ent  payrolls  estimated  at 
$16,150,365  — up  40%. 

The  much  publicized  York 
Plan  of  sharing  contracts 
with  smaller  manufacturing 
companies  has  kept  York's 
196  plants  operating  and  the 
workers  at  home.  Ration 
Book  figures  show  York  City 
population  Is  57,825;  A.B.C. 
City  Zone  (Greater  York). 
92,627. 

THE  DISPATCH  Is  now  an 
A.B.C.  paper  In  York — Cir¬ 
culation  20,860,  City  Zone. 

YORK’S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  by 

RETNOLDS-FITZGERALO  CO. 

Npw  York.  Chloajfo.  Detroit. 
Philadelphia.  Sail  Franeineo. 
L,08  Angoics 
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THE  MONEY 


^ctc  won't  to  pay 


ir  ir  ir 


Four  Harvester  plants  have  been  awarded 
the  Army -Navy  for  excellence.  Two 

of  these  have  also  eorned  the  White  Star. 


Everybody  knows  about  the 

war  output  of  America’s  indus¬ 
tries.  The  guns  and  tanks  in  Africa, 
the  bombers  over  Bremen,  the  war¬ 
ships  roving  the  Pacific  are  there  for 
all  to  see— and  for  our  enemies  to  feel. 


But  there  is  another  product  of  in¬ 


dustry  that  can't  be  seen,  though  you 
will  feel  its  effect  in  your  pocketbook. 
The  engineers  and  production  men 
call  it  stepping  up  efficiency.  Most 
other  people  would  call  it  “savings.” 

Savings  are  what  you  get  when  you 
put  experienced,  competent  produc¬ 
tion  men  on  a  new  manufacturing  job. 
Not  at  first,  of  course.  Those  first  guns 
and  shells  and  airplanes  are  expen¬ 
sive.  But  as  the  job  runs  on,  the  sav¬ 


ings  start  to  come.  An  engineer 
designs  a  new  tool  to  reduce  spoilage 
and  increase  output.  A  foreman  re¬ 
locates  machines  to  save  2  cents  on 
each  piece  in  handling.  An  employe 
gets  an  idea  and  submits  a  suggestion 
for  better  production  to  his  Labor- 
Management  Production  Drive  Com¬ 
mittee.  All  this,  while  the  quality  of 


work  is  maintained  or  improved,  for 
quality  always  comes  first. 

Small  things?  Yes.  But  when  you 
put  together  thousands  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  manufacturing,  you  get  a 
saving  to  make  anybody  blink. 

Consider  the  savings  already  made 
possible  on  three  of  the  many  war 
jobs  the  Harvester  Company  is  doing 
—a  20-mm.  aircraft  cannon,  an  anti¬ 
tank  gun  carriage,  and  the  Oerlikon 
anti-aircraft  gim  mount. 

The  price  of  the  Oerlikon  gun 
mouiit  has  been  cut  almost  in  half. 
The  price  of  the  anti-tank  gun  car¬ 
riage  has  been  reduced  one-third.The 
original  price  of  the  20-mm.  cannon 


would  almost  buy  two  cannon  now. 

On  those  three  jobs  alone,  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  price  our  Company  has 
made  to  the  government  — which 
means  to  you  who  pay  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  bills  — amount  to  more  than 
$16,000,000.  That  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  original  price  and  the  price 
today.  That  is  the  savings,  the  money 
you  wilLnot  have  to  pay. 

These  price  reductions  were  volun¬ 
tary.  They  stemmed  from  a  pledge, 
made  officially  by  this  Company,  that 
we  would  handle  all  war  work  at  no 
more  than  a  moderate  profit,  and  that 
we  would  give  the  government  the 
benefit  of  manufacturing  savings  by 
voluntarily  reducing  prices  whenever 
possible.  That  pledge  was  made  before 


there  was  any  law  regulating  profits 
or  prices  on  war  production. 

Further  savings  will  be  made  on 
these  jobs.  And  savings  will  be  made 
on  thousands  of  other  jobs  in  the 
enormous  war  production  program  of 
American  industry. 

This  program  of  making  savings  in 


production  will  go  on  because  it  is 
the  verj'  root  of  our  industrial  system. 
American  industry  has  grown  great 
because  it  has  devoted  itself  to  reduc¬ 
ing  costs,  improving  the  quality,  and 
increasing  pioduction.  The  process 
has  given  Americans  better  radios, 
and  more  of  them.  Better  breakfast 
foods.  Better  soap.  Better  tractors  and 
motor  trucks  and  guns.  And  more  of 
them.  For  less  money.  Those  results 
flow  inevitably  from  an  industrial 
system  which  gives  free  play  to  the 


ideas  and  the  energy  of  millions  of 
alert  individuals. 

The  ability  to  improve,  and  to  save 
at  the  same  time,  has  benefited  all 
Americans  in  the  past.  It  pays  rich 
dividends  to  America  and  our  allies 
today.  It  holds  the  best  and  brightest 
promise  for  a  secure  future. 

BUY  WMR  BOMBS.., 

SAYS  AMO  SSRVK  AmSRICA 


International  Harvester  Company 

Builders  of  Ordnance,  Automotive  and  Food  Production  Equipment  for  the  United  Nations 
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Classified  Can 
Participate  in 
Housing  Drive 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

The  National  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  War 
Advertising  Council  and  Office  of  War 
Information,  has  created  an  elaborate 
and  extensive  “Share  Your  Home” 
campaign  designed  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  living  accommodations  for  es¬ 
sential  war  workers.  Newspapers, 
radio,  sjieakers  bureaus  and  ptosters 
will  be  utilized.  And,  it  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  CAMs  to  tie-in  with  the 
nationwide  promotion  and  build  the 
Rental  and  Real  Elstate  classifications. 

The  campaign  will  start  on  Sept.  1 
and  although  the  duration  has  been 
announced  for  the  fall  and  winter,  the 
immediate  plans  of  the  NHA  com¬ 
prise  a  10-week  campaign,  centered 
around  a  “War  Housing  Week,”  Oct. 
3  to  9.  The  campaign  will  be  con¬ 
ducted,  locally,  in  key  industrial  areas 
through  the  local  War  Housing  Cen¬ 
ters. 

“Shore  Homo"  Campai9ii 

Based  on  a  three-point  plan,  the 
“Share  Your  Home”  campaign  has  for 
its  aims; 

1 —  To  utilize  all  existing  housing 
facilities  to  the  maximum  advantage. 

2 —  To  encourage  property  owners 
to  convert,  through  personal  funds  or 
conversion  loans  from  private  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  dwellings  into  suit¬ 
able  accommodations  for  war  workers. 

3 —  To  encourage  property  owners 
to  lease  their  dwellings  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  conversion  through  pub¬ 
lic  funds. 

In  some  instances,  all  three  points 
of  the  plan  will  be  conducted  by  the 
local  War  Housing  Center.  In  other 
cases,  points  1  and  2  will  be  under 
the  directions  of  the  Center,  and  a 
local  real  estate  operator  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  secure  conversion  property 
to  be  leased  by  the  government. 
Quotas,  based  on  needed  facilities, 
will  be  established. 

Operational  plans  included  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  volunteer  solicitors  for 
canvass  and  survey  work.  Social  and 
fraternal  organizations,  civic  and 
church  groups,  chambers  of  commerce, 
etc.  will  be  invited  to  lend  their  co¬ 
operation  to  encourage  owners  and 
tenants  to  list,  free  of  charge,  all  avail¬ 
able  rooms  and  apartments  with  the 
Center. 

Under  point  2,  the  War  Housing 
Center  will  assist  in  securing  the  nec¬ 
essary  priority  orders  for  conversion 
materials.  Under  point  3,  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  leased  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  or  less.  The  owner  may 
remain  as  a  tenant  or  vacate  the 
premises.  During  the  period  of  the 
lease,  the  property  will  be  under  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  and  management 
with  all  operation  expenses  and  taxes 
defrayed  by  earned  income.  There 
will  be  no  interest  charge  for  public 
conversion  loans  and  the  property  wil’ 
be  returned,  at  the  termination  of  tht 
lease,  free  and  clear  to  the  owner. 

Prefereiic*  for  War  Workers 

In  order  to  insure  the  proper  util- 
zation  of  all  War  Housing  Center  list¬ 
ings  and  converted  property,  referra 
cards  will  be  issued  by  the  NHA 
These  cards  will  guarantee  war  work¬ 
ers  preference  for  all  available  ac¬ 
commodations. 

Although  the  plan  in  its  entirety 
seems  competitive  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  CAMs  can  effect  a  timely 
tie-in  which  can  result  in  additional 
linage.  Through  normal  solicitation 
activities,  classified  can  secure  in¬ 
creased  Rental  offerings  of  rooms  and 
apartments,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 


F 


campaign’s  promotion.  The  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Wanted  classification  can  secure 
available  properties  for  both  conver¬ 
sion  plans — and,  these  advertisements 
can  be  sold  to  the  classified-minded 
essential  industries,  upon  whose 
shoulders  primarily  rests  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  existing  critical  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  Respondents  to  these 
advertisements  can  be  referred  to  the 
War  Housing  Center. 

The  vital  interest  local  war  plants 
have  in  the  housing  of  their  workers 
should  afford  a  willingness,  on  their 
part,  to  advertise  at  least  once  a  week 
for  the  10  tentative  weeks  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Multiplied  by  the  number  of 
war  plants,  the  appeal  can  be  gener¬ 
ously  amplified.  In  addition,  the 
nature  of  the  copy  will  permit  it  to 
be  sold  with  the  understanding  that 
the  dates  of  publication  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  newspaper — as  a 
coop>erative  measure  in  view  of  news¬ 
print  conservation. 

Mats  Availabla 

A  series  of  20  pieces  of  promotional 
copy,  for  the  “Share  Your  Home” 
campaign  varying  in  size  from  Vz  and 
1  column  “trade  mark”  copy  to  3,  4, 
5,  6  and  8  columns  copy,  are  available 
in  mat  form  at  the  War  Housing  Cen¬ 
ters.  This  copy,  too,  can  be  sold  as 
“signature”  or  “sponsored”  advertise¬ 
ments.  Red,  white  and  blue  1  sheet 
and  24  sheet  poster,  car  cards  and 
window  stickers  are  likewise  avail¬ 
able.  Newspaper  releases,  editorials, 
cartoons;  speakers  bureau  1,  3  and 
10  minute  talks;  movie  trailers;  radio 
material  from  50-word  spot  announce¬ 
ments  to  15-minute  dramatic  pro¬ 
grams;  proclamations  by  public  of¬ 
ficers;  and  statements  of  citizens  com¬ 
plete  to  promotional  kit  of  the  “Share 
Your  Home”  campaign. 

The  advertising  divbion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  includes  a  request  to  national 
retail  and  wholesale  organizations  to 
give  the  campaign  display  in  their 
advertising  in  local  media.  Particular 
support  is  expected  from  advertising 
executives  of  building  material  and 
equipment  companies;  appliance,  fur¬ 
niture  and  house  fiunishing  manufac¬ 
turers — and  their  advertising  agencies. 
This  angle  of  the  campaign  aims  to 
substitute  prepared  copy  suggestions 
of  the  NHA  for  the  scheduled  copy  of 
national  advertisers  rather  than  any 
additional  linage.  There  will  be  no 
government  paid  space  used. 

Despite  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  the  “Share  Your  Home”  campaign, 
classified  advertising  is  in  a  most 
unique  position  to  render  a  patriotic 
assistance  to  the  critical  housing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  key  industrial  areas.  With 
rentals  and  real  estate  being  so  much 
a  part  of  classified  advertising,  and 
with  the  basic  important  consistency 
of  multiple  insertion  copy,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  many 
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war  plants  heralding  the  appeal  for 
vacancies  and  conversion  copy  in  the 
Rental  and  Real  Estate  columns, 
classified  advertising  can  present  the 
“Share  Your  Home”  message  in  that 
section  of  the  newspaper  where  reader 
traffic  is  a  known  quantity  and  proven 
quality. 

Classified  advertising  can  offer,  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  NHA  program,  a 
consistent,  productive,  10-week  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  rather  than  the 
anticipated  results  of  a  hoped-for,  oc¬ 
casional  cooperation  of  public-minded 
local  advertisers,  volunteer  workers, 
coordinated  activities  of  civic  groups; 
and  theoretical  participation  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  media  which 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  inclusion  on 
such  advertising  schedules. 

O'NEAL  WITH  CHI.  SUN 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — Sam  A. 
O’Neal,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  since  1936, 
and  vice-president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  joined  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Chicago  Sun  today  and 
will  be  assigned  to  cover  the  Senate 
when  that  body  re-convenes.  O’Neal 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  for  six  years  before  switch¬ 
ing  to  the  Star-Times  in  1928, 

SHIP  NAMED  FOR  VANN 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — The  Maritime 
Commission  has  selected  “Robert  L. 
Vann”  as  the  name  for  a  Liberty  Ship 
to  be  constructed  at  South  Portland, 
Me.  The  man  whose  name  will  be 
honored  was  one  of  the  founders  and 


incorporators  of  the  Pittsburgh  Cou¬ 
rier  Publishing  Company,  in  1910,  and 
served  as  editor,  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  until  his  death  in  1940.  Mr.  Vann 
also  was  regarded  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Negro  lawyers  in  the  United 
States. 

OWI  MAG.  GROUP 

Washington,  Aug.  24 — Elmer  Davis 
has  appointed  the  following  magazine 
executives  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  functioning  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio  advisory  committees  previously 
appointed:  William  L.  Chenery,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Collier’s;  Mrs.  Edna  Wool- 
man  Chase,  editor  of  Vogue;  George 
T.  Delacorte,  Jr.,  publisher,  Dell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Gould, 
co-editor  of  Ladies’  Home  Journal; 
Ben  Hibbs,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post;  Frank  McDonough,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens; 
Wheeler  McMillen,  editor  of  Farm 
Journal;  DeWitt  Wallace,  editor  of 
Reader’s  Digest;  Otis  Wiese,  editor  of 
McCall’s. 

HAS  AD  PAi«>HLET 

The  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  recently  issued  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of 
the  “Merchandiser,”  a  four-page 
pocket-size  promotion  pamphlet  de¬ 
signed  to  advise  grocers  in  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  trade  territory  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  being  conducted  by 
the  National  Biscuit  Company.  Copies 
also  are  mailed  to  food  wholesalers, 
distributors  and  brokers. 


PLANT  CITY  ADYTHTISING 

YOU  CAN  SELL  A  HOUSE  ORGAN  IN  YOUR  PAPER 

Millions  of  dollars  of  new  advertising  money  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  is  emerging  in  the  form  of  Plant  City 
advertising  campaigns  by  large  industrialists.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  such  a  campaign,  the  advertiser  to  give 

NEWSPRINT  SAVERS  **^‘**’“*  space  and  special 

copy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
War  Loan.  Patriotism  and 
horse  sense  recommend 
immediate  action.  Such  a 
campaign  creates  friend¬ 
ship  past  all  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the 
community,  the  observer, 
and  the  management  of 
the  Plant — and  that  is  a 
benefit  to  the  government 
now  and  for  the  future. 


Our  constantly  growing 
collection  of  tear-sheets, 
illustrating  actual  cam¬ 
paigns  of  this  character, 
are  open  for  inspection 
or  will  he  sent  for  inspec¬ 
tion  to  any  publisher  or 
industrialist — no  charge 
— no  obligation — merely 
service  to  the  industry  we 
serve. 


"MAJOR,  I 
I  WANT  MY 
HORSE 
BACK.  I 
I  DON'T  LIKE 
THAT  jeep; 


MADAM, 
COLONEL 
WE  CAN'T 
EAT  OUR 
CAKE  AND 
RIDE  IT 


Writ*  for  rates  on  this  popular  feature. 

WILFRED  R.  CYR 
217  Elm  St.,  Amesbnry,  Mnss. 
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A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE 

Ungor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
bona  Sonttnol  (E) 

Manchastar  Union  Loader  (MAE) 

VERMONT 

hrra  Timai  (E) 

bnnington  Bannar  (E) 

briington  Froo  Praii  (M) 

MASSACHUSEHS 

•ovtrly  TTmai  (E) 


Bolton  Globa  (MAE) 

Bolton  Globa  (S) 

Bolton  Poit  (M) 

Bolton  Poit  (S) 

Bolton  Record  A  American  (ME) 
Bolton  Sunday  Advartiiar  (S) 
Brockton  Entarpriia-Timai  (E) 
Capo  Cod  Standard-TImai, 
Hyannii  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  Newi  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Haverhill  Gaiette  (E) 


Holyoke  Tranieript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  TImai  (E) 
North  Adami  Tranieript  (E) 

Plttifield  Mrkihire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaxette  (E) 

Waltham  Newi  Tribune  (E) 
Worceiter  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gaiette  (MAE) 


Worceiter  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timei  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuiet  Valley  Daily 
Timai  (E) 

Wooniocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  Newt-TImai  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 


Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Ragiitar  (EAS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(MAE) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(EAS) 


YOU  MAY  have  been  thinking 
of  New  England  in  terms  of  sce¬ 
nic  beauty,  of  prosperous  farms, 
of  thrifty  industrious  people,  of 
busy  factories,  and  it  may  have 
looked  pretty  good  to  you. 

But,  look  at  it  today  in  terms  of 
8,000,000  weekly  war-time  pay- 
checks  earned  and  spent,  and  you 


will  have  a  NEW  picture  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  that  has  always  paid  rich 
rewards  to  the  consistent  news¬ 
paper  advertiser. 

Cover  these  New  England  States 
in  the  group  of  newspapers  listed 
below,  and  YOU’LL  be  getting 
war-time  pay-checks,  too. 


WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  3S 
FROM  lUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


8,000,000  War  'time  Pay'checks 

EARNED 

8,000,000  War  'time  Pay-checks 

SPENT 
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Photogs'  Expense 
Account  Is  a 
World  Travelogue 

By  JACK  PRICE 

If  Bob  Bryant,  INP  ace  war  pho¬ 
tographer,  now  covering  the  China 
and  India  fronts,  could  have  his  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  printed  in  a  pocket 
edition,  it  would  be  “must”  reading 
for  all  students  in  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism  and  photographers  interested  in 
becoming  war  correspondents.  In 
fact,  we  would  also  advise  all  persons 
interested  in  world  travel  to  read  it 
carefully. 

We  have  read  many  books  on  the 
horrors  of  war  and  eye  witness  stories 
of  battles  and  events  in  the  various 
theaters  but  none  have  equalled  the 
descriptive  travelogue  furnished  by 
Bryan  in  his  report  on  expenses. 
Writers  have  described  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  global  war  but 
none  have  given  the  details  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  visual  lecture  as  does  Bob 
Bryant’s  reasons  for  spending  his 
firm’s  moneys. 

Started  Right  After  Pearl  Harbar 

Bob  started  from  California  just 
after  Pearl  Harbor  and  has  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  into  all  parts  of 
the  world  except  for  the  Arctic  areas. 
He  went  to  Honolulu,  then  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  making  his  next  stops  in  Iraq, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  Eritrea,  Libya,  India  and 
China.  There  are  other  stops  in  his 
itinerary  but  they  are  too  numerous 
to  report  since  the  main  seats  of  ac¬ 
tion  have  been  given. 

When  we  first  looked  over  his  ac¬ 
counts  it  was  in  a  casual  manner  but 
as  we  read  on  we  became  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  we  started  all  over  again 
this  time  giving  each  item  and  ac¬ 
companying  explanation  more  study. 
It  would  take  a  full  day’s  reading  to 
report  all  the  items  so  we  selected  a 
few  that  gives  some  idea  of  what  our 
friend  Bryant  has  suffered  in  his 
travels. 

His  first  two  year’s  expense  account 
came  close  to  $8,000  and  was  accepted 
as  reasonable  after  considering  his 
necessities.  This  amount  does  not  in¬ 
clude  much  of  the  travel  fare  because 
in  many  instances  he  travelled  as  of- 
cial  guest  of  the  government  in  line 
with  the  duties  as  war  correspondent. 

Our  first  laugh  came  when  he  ex¬ 
plains  why  his  meals  on  a  train  from 
Dehli  to  Agra,  India  cost  6  Rupees 
and  4  Annas  each.  He  states  that  he 
likes  ice  in  his  drinking  water  when 
he  could  get  it  and  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge  for  this  extravagance.  Since 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  write  cap¬ 
tions  for  his  pictures  and  make  notes 
for  the  office  he  needed  a  typewriter 
and  some  stationery  which  he  itemizes 
in  his  account  to  the  tune  of  94 
Rupees.  This  included  a  box  of 
thumbtacks  500  sheets  of  p>aper  a  few 
pencils  and  a  dozen  carbon  sheets.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  rent  for  the  typewriter 
was  for  one  month. 

Dytenfary  Troabla 

A  sad  wail  was  noted  throughout 
his  accounts  and  explanations.  It 
appears  that  he  contracted  dysentary 
early  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Orient 
and  has  suffered  a  chronic  case  of  the 
disease  continually.  Because  of  the 
necessity  of  much  travel  he  hadn’t 
found  time  to  get  hospitalized  so  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
various  doctors. 

Because  of  the  bombings  of  Chung¬ 
king  almost  all  the  window  panes  were 
broken  and  he  states  that  window 
glass  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  in 
fact  none  was  available  so  he  replaced 
the  panes  with  waxed  paper  that  cost 


him  60  Chinese  Dollars — a  roll.  But 
tliere  were  other  imfwrtant  items  nec¬ 
essary  for  existence  in  China.  The 
furniture  in  his  room  had  a  habit  of 
falling  apart  and  his  bed  collapsed 
twice  while  asleep  in  it.  In  order  to 
remedy  ffiis  situation  he  decided  to 
get  some  nails  and  put  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether.  This  was  easier  said  tlian 
done.  It  so  happened  that  his  “No.  1 
Boy,”  who  he  hired  to  do  his  er¬ 
rands  and  care  for  his  room,  was  sent 
in  search  of  the  nails  which  were 
finally  obtained  at  a  cost  of  95  Chinese 
Dollars  for  a  dozen.  He  informs  his 
office  that  his  “No.  1  Boy”  reported 
something  about  getting  them  in  a 
Black  Market  but  he  thought  that 
perhaps  this  was  a  natural  custom  of 
the  locality. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  just 
put  down  the  items  and  a  price  along¬ 
side  and  let  it  go  at  that  but  in  these 
days  the  business  department  wants 
more  tangible  evidence  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  Hence,  receipts  must  accom¬ 
pany  all  accounts. 

One  interesting  item  that  drew  our 
attention  was  the  purchase  of  rat- 
poison.  At  first  we  thought  this 
meant  a  local  type  of  rot-gut  but  the 
item  is  explained  that  it  was  really 
rat-poison  and  that  the  rats  were  darn 
cocky  about  their  deviltry.  For  a 
potion,  he  paid  the  sum  of  60  Chinese 
Dollars  but  it  did  not  help  much.  In 
fact  he  later  was  forced  to  get  his 
“No.  1  Boy”  to  hire  a  crew  to  patch 
up  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room 
which  cost  300  Chinese  bucks. 

Soap  Expcmiv* 

For  a  cake  of  soap  of  the  5-cent  size 
he  paid  100  Chinese  Dollars  but  could 
not  furnish  a  receipt  because  that 
too  came  from  the  mysterious  Black 
Market.  He  relates  that  it  is  less 
trouble  to  deal  in  the  mysterious 
places  because  he  did  not  have  to  fill 
out  forms  or  he  may  have  lacked  the 
necessary  coupons  so  naturally  no 
receipts  were  obtainable.  At  least  his 
office  agreed  with  him.  That  reminds 
us  to  let  the  cameramen  here,  remem¬ 
ber  that  electric  bulbs  should  be 
treated  with  care.  The  one  lamp 
that  went  with  the  room  was  broken 
during  a  raid  and  Bob  had  to  replace 
it  with  one  to  the  tune  of  70  Chinese 
Dollars. 

When  it  came  to  photographic  sup¬ 
plies  and  parts  for  repairs  Bryant 
had  many  difficulties.  There  was  a 
long  disertation  about  his  expendi¬ 
ture  of  310  CD  for  four  little  bolts 
and  nuts.  They  would  cost  not  over 
ten  cents  in  any  hardware  store  in 
this  country  so  he  felt  required  to 
explain  it.  It  seems  that  these  nuts 
and  bolts  were  apparently  unobtain¬ 
able  in  all  of  Chunking  and  he  had 
to  have  them  pronto  or  his'  camera 
would  be  useless.  He  presented  the 
problem,  finally,  to  his  “No.  1  Boy” 
who  in  turn  sought  other  boys  and 
later  in  the  day  came  back  with  the 
articles.  When  pressed  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  he  got  them,  the  boy 
smiled  and  said  perhaps  some  radio 
set  would  not  be  so  good  now. 

While  in  Egypt  he  found  a  second¬ 
hand  Ikoffex  which  was  what  he 
needed.  After  a  long  drawn  out 
bargaining  he  purchased  the  camera 
with  a  few  accessories,  such  as  sun 
shades  and  case,  for  the  sum  of  2,500 
Piastres.  In  India  he  secured  some 
DK20  Developer  for  12  Rupees  per 
quart,  4  gross  of  5  x  7  printing  paper 
for  38  Rupees,  and  7  rolls  of  120  size 
film  for  12  Rupees  per  roll. 

What  seemed  to  irritate  Bob  most 
was  the  necessity  of  entertaining 
when  he  made  a  purchase  of  coffee 
in  China.  The  custom  established  was 
lor  him  to  receive  guests  when  this 
beverage  was  brewed.  He  says  that 
coffee  drinking  is  not  an  oriental  cus¬ 
tom  but  it  was  costly  having  to  pay 
245  CD  for  a  pound  which  was  only 


found  in  the  mysterious  Black  Mar¬ 
ket. 

Ah  yes,  this  item  was  almost  over¬ 
looked.  It  being  the  small  sum  of 
310  CD  for  a  barrell  that  served  as 
the  personal  bathtub  for  Mr.  Bryant. 
There  are  items  explaining  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  purchases  for  new 
clothes  and  equipment. 

An  amusing  part  of  the  expense  ac¬ 
count  was  the  incident  in  which  Bry¬ 
ant  showed  how  considerate  he  was 
of  the  firm’s  money.  It  appeared  that 
every  time  he  was  required  to  get  a 
new  official  card  and  the  occasions 
were  many,  he  also  had  to  furnish 
three  prints  of  a  photograph  of  him¬ 
self.  The  first  time  he  believed  that 
the  photo  was  to  be  made  by  an  of¬ 
ficial  Chinese  cameraman  so  he  paid 
the  photographer  110  CD  for  the  three 
prints.  He  later  discovered  that  he 
could  beat  the  game  because  he 
found  out  that  he  was  a  photographer 
who  could  take  his  own  photo  and 
make  the  necessary  prints.  He  points 
with  pride  to  the  saving  which  would 
have  run  into  many  hundred  of  those 
Chinese  Dollars. 

At  the  end  of  each  account  Bry¬ 
ant  has  given  a  table  of  money  ex¬ 
changes  which  in  his  own  words  al¬ 
ways  worked  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
A  Chinese  Dollar  is  equivalent  to 
about  3  and  a  third  cents.  A  Rupee 
is  worth  about  four  cents,  and  a 
Piastre  is  also  rated  about  four  cents 
American.  If  you  have  the  time  you 
can  compute  all  the  items  mentioned 
since  we  have  other  things  to  do,  and 
its  too  hot  anyway. 

When  the  war  is  ended  we  believe 
that  Bob  Bryant  .should  forget  all 
about  photography  and  offer  himself 
to  some  travel  bureau  as  a  conductor 
of  tours  which  would  take  in  the  by¬ 
ways  and  the  highways  from  here  to 
the  interesting  war  spots  of  China  and 
other  places.  If  ever  there  was  a  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
Marco  Polo  of  newsphotography  we 
nominate  the  International  News 
Photographic  Ace  Bob  Bryant. 

Got  Picture  Series 
A  SIDEWALK  photographer  pro¬ 
vided  the  Atlanta  Journal  with  an 
exclusive  news  beat  last  week  when 
his  sidewalk  “candid”  pictures  gave 
the  paper  a  beat  on  a  fight  between  a 
picket  in  front  of  one  of  the  leading 
Atlanta  department  stores  on  Peach- 
ti-ee  Street  and  a  citizen  who  protested 
the  picket. 

W.  R.  Alexander,  20,  was  roaming 
the  Atlanta  streets  clicking  his  cam¬ 
era  at  passersbys.  when  he  came  upon 
the  fight,  and  his  nine  shots  of  the 
fight  printed  under  an  Atlanta  Journal 
copyright  in  the  Sunday  paper.  Alex¬ 
ander  has  been  a  street  photographer 
since  1939,  and  that  year  had  pur¬ 
chased  his  first  camera  with  earnings 


he  accumulated  as  a  Journal  carrier 
for  two  years.  The  camera  he  now 
uses  is  a  DeVry,  35-millimeter  movi^ 
old  time  hand  grind  type,  converted 
for  single  frame  action  shots.  H| 
says  it  is  increasingly  hard  to  get 
film,  but  so  far  he  has  been  able  to 
make  out  with  spliced  sections  of 
movie  film.  He  makes  an  average  of 
1,000  shots  daily  on  Atlanta  streeti  | 
The  cards  he  hands  out  to  the  subjecti  { 
tell  them  they  can  get  the  pictures  for  f 
25  cents  each.  He  says  approximately  / 
25%  of  them  are  called  for. 

SAVED  COMIC  RERUN 

Eagle-eyed  pressman  Howard 
Lamey,  of  the  Philadelphia  Recorc^ 
was  right  on  the  job  a  short  time  ag| 
when  the  regular  weekly  run  of  th| 
comics  started.  Glancing  througl 
one  of  the  first  copies  off  the  press  hd 
observed  that  one  of  the  “funnieaf 
was  the  same  as  the  previous  week! 
run.  Quick  action  on  Lamey’s  pai^ 
averted  a  waste  of  paper,  with  thi 
result  that  Howard  was  rewarded 
with  an  orchid  letter  from  the  front 
office,  and  a  cash  bonus.  The  ver| 
next  day  Lamey  was  called  into  milU 
tary  service. 

TO  REORGANIZE 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  24— Judge  F.  R, 
Duffy  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Eastern  Wisconsin,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Harry  V.  Meissner  trustee  tor 
the  Wisconsin  Guardian  Publishin| 
Co.,  in  proceedings  for  reorganizatioa 
of  the  corporation,  which  formerly 
published  the  Milwaukee  Evening 
Post,  successor  to  the  Milwauket 
Leader.  The  petition  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  under  Chapter  X  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Law,  was  filed  March  11, 
by  Frank  H.  Ranney,  indenture  trustef 

BUYS  "PATHFINDER" 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  24 — Operatinl 
control  of  Pathfinder,  the  nationa 
news  magazine  published  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  last  half  century,  has 
been  acquired  by  Graham  Patterson, 
of  this  city,  publisher  of  the  Farm 
Journal  and  Farmer’s  Wife,  it  was 
announced  here  today.  Ownership 
was  acquired  from  Elmil  Hurja,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Pathfinder  since  1939.  Mr. 
Hurja  will  remain  with  the  magazine 
in  an  important  editorial  and  execu¬ 
tive  capacity,  it  was  stated.  I 

OWI  GETS  FUES 

Files  of  back  numbers  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  from  1939 
through  1941  have  been  added  to  the 
reference  library  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  London  for  the 
benefit  of  British  newspap»ers,  writers 
and  educators.  The  files  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  OWI  by  the  Herald  * 
Tribune’s  London  bureau. 
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A  Congregation  of  Half  the  Nation 


Over  one-half  of  all  our  poupit'  arc  mem- 
iM'rs  of  some  church.  They  represent  the 
backbone  of  our  deinoeraey.  They  are  the 
American  Family.  Despite  tire  and  gaso¬ 
line  rationing,  despite  many  other  difficul¬ 
ties  caused  by  war  conditions  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Family  is  today  more  religious-min«led 
than  ever  before. 

Our  [>riests,  ministers  and  rahhis,  fully 
aware  of  the  added  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  placed  upon  them,  are  responding 
wholeheartedly.  Many  of  them  are  with 
the  armed  forces.  Those  who  remain  in 
civilian  life  arc  developing  religious  and 
recreational  programs  for  war  workers  and 
are  furnishing  spiritual  giiidanct'  to  mil¬ 
lions  on  the  home  front. 

As  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  of  the  New 
York  Times  stated  recently  “religion  plays 
a  vital  part  in  this  war'* — abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  Every  *lay  brings  news  of  the 
heroic  resistance  of  churchmen  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  countries,  in  many  instances  the 
only  organized  resistance  to  Nazi  tyranny. 

'  News  of  religious  developments  here 
and  abroad  bas  become  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  everv  ncwsj>aper  reader.  RE¬ 
LIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE  is  proud  in¬ 


deed  of  the  part  it  is  playing  in  furnishing 
its  spot  news  reports  to  so  many  of  the 
country's  foremost  newspapers. 

Today  religious  news  is  an  essential  part 
of  your  coverage  of  the  war  s«'<*ne.  In 
your  news  columns,  y'oiir  feature  section 
and  on  your  weekly  churi’h  page  R.N.S. 
news  dispatches  and  features  ean  help  tell 


your  readei'i-  about  the  vital  part  which 
religion  is  playing  in  this  war  and  which 
it  will  coniiniie  to  play  in  the  peace  to 
contC. 

R.N.S.  invites  you  to  send  for  .samples 
of  its  news  ilispatches  and  features,  which 
you  will  find  are  geared  to  present-day 
space  conditions. 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


PNS  CLIENTS  INCLUDE:  Akron  Beacon- Journiil,  Allhntu  Journal,  Birminnham  ISeus,  Boston  Globe,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Cincinnati  Tintes-Stnr,  Colorado  Sprinns  Gazette,  Dayton  Journal-Herald,  Des  Moines 
Tribune,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Flint  Journal,  Haverhill  Gazette,  Hartford  Times,  Jacksonville  Journal,  Lan¬ 
caster  Intell.-Journal,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ISew  York  Times,  Newark 
Evening  News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Superior  Telegram.  Tacoma  Times,  Washington  Star. 
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Circulation  Rate 
Increases  Vital 
To  a  Free  Press 

[ohn  Pool  Points  Out 
Need  for  Adequate 
Reader  Revenue 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Again  we  take  up  the  subject  of 
increased  subscription  rates  for  news¬ 
papers,  a  topic  that  has  passed  well 
beyond  the  con¬ 
versational  stage 
and  is  now  a 
vital  part  of 
most  newspa¬ 
pers’  revenue 
producing  oper¬ 
ations.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to 
how  far  newspa¬ 
pers  can  well 
afford  to  go  in 
raising  circula¬ 
tion  rates. 

In  attempting  l  Pool 

to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject,  we  have  asked 
JfAn  L.  Pool,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  & 
Journal,  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
newspapers  obtaining  greater  revenue 
from  tfieir  readers.  Mr.  Pool  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  'n^TSsity  for  newspapers 
to  receive  a  fair  rate  on  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  readership  services  if  the 
present  high  standards  of  journalism 
are  to  be  maintained  in  this  country. 
Offers  Suqqcsted  Yardstick 

He  points  out  that  any  attempt  to 
suggest  maximum  prices  newspapers 
can  afford  to  charge  is  going  far  into 
the  field  of  speculation  and.  of  course, 
no  yardstick  can  be  found  which  will 
accurately  measure  the  situation  in 
all  sections.  However,  it  seems  to 
Mr.  Pool  that  newspapers,  in  most 
instances,  can  justify  the  following 
schedule: 

For  metropolitan  papers,  35c  seven 
days  and  30c  six  days;  for  medium- 
siae  papers,  30c  seven  days  and  25c 
six  days;  for  smaller  papers,  25c  .seven 
days  and  20c  six  days. 

•‘Rates  in  these  ranges  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  income  needed  from  cir¬ 
culation  and  yet  would  be  within  rea¬ 
sonable  bounds,”  he  told  Editor  & 
PmUSHXR. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  rate  in¬ 
creases,  Mr.  Pool  stated: 

CkalUaqe  to  CIrcalaters 

“With  the  advent  of  radio,  and  the 
tremendous  inroads  that  have  been 
made  upon  national  advertising  for 
our  industry,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  produce  good  newspapers  without  a 
major  proportion  of  the  gross  expense 
coming  from  our  readers. 

“This  situation  presents  a  challenge 
to  the  best  minds  in  the  newspaper 
business.  We  are  geared  to  a  fixed 
overhead,  and  unlike  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  our  expenses  are  inflexible.  We 
can  neither  lay  off  help  nor  shut  down 
operations  when  business  is  bad. 
Tiie  continuity  of  publication  is  the 
comer  stone  of  our  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  this  continuity  in  difficult  times 
cimstitutes  a  real  economic  threat  to 
the  existence  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper. 

“Coupled  with  the  increasing  costs 
of  doing  business,  including  the  rising 
price  of  newsprint  and  much  heavier 
taxes,  it  is  now  necessary  that  better 
newspapers  be  produced,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  come  to  expect  more  liberal 
news  coverage,  local  pictures,  special 
writers,  commentators,  columnists  and 
the  coverage  of  a  global  war,  together 


with  the  highest  priced  features  and 
comics  obtainable.  It  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life;  we  have  always  pro¬ 
duced  more  and  better  things  for  our 
people  than  may  be  found  in  any  other 
nation. 

Readers  Understand  Problem 

“To  maintain  these  high  standards 
of  service,  we  must  have  more  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  reader,  and  surprisingly 
enough,  we  find  toat  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  understands  ’the  problems  of  the 
newspaper  better  than  we  mighjt 
suspect  at  first  blush.  A  consistent 
program  of  public  relations  during 
Newspaper  Week  and  at  other  times 
throughout  the  year  has  familiarized 
the  readers  with  the  fact  that  it  costs 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  publish  and 
deliver  good  newspapers. 

“In  the  typical  spirit  of  fair  play  so 
characteristic  of  our  people,  we  find 
subscribers,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
commodity  or  service. 

“When  we  Increased  circulation 
rates  two  years  ago,  we  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  showing  the  public 
our  view  point.  Why  should  a  sub¬ 
scriber  expect  a  newspaper  seven 
days  a  week  for  less  than  he  pays  the 
dairyman  for  two  quarts  of  milk 
placed  on  his  porch  one  morning? 
Why  should  a  subscriber  expect  seven 
issues  of  a  good  newspaper  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  his  home  each  week  for  less 
than  one  fifth  of  what  he  pays  out  in 
the  same  time  for  cigarets? 

Modasfr  Raiiat  ta  Date 

“Few  of  us  advocate  circulation 
rates  that  would  deprive  the  people  of 
access  to  good  newspapers.  Only  a 
limited  few  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
all  advertising  should  be  removed 
from  the  press  and  the  whole  cost  of 
its  operation  be  defrayed  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  dues,  however,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes  is  a  sound 
economic  position  that  will  bring  in 
.sufficient  increased  revenue  from  the 
.>^ale  of  circulation  to  insure  stabilized 
operation  so  essential  to  economic 
freedom  of  the  press.  Much  is  said 
about  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
there  can  be  no  real  freedom  if  a 
newsp>aper  is  shackled  by  financial 
difficulties  and  profitless  operation. 

“There  must  be  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  circulation  rates  In  order  to 
maintain  the  present  high  standards 
of  journalism  in  this  country.  The 
rate  advances  made  thus  far  are  mod¬ 
est  ones.  Until  cost  of  a  weekly  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  good  seven-day  news¬ 
paper  equals,  or  exceeds,  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  head  of  the 
family  for  cigarets  alone,  surely  no 
real  opposition  to  these  advances  will 
be  encountered. 

“It  is  impossible  to  make  brick 
without  straw,  and  the  newspaper  that 
does  not  collect  for  its  circulation  out¬ 
put  at  a  fair  rate  is  certainly  headed 
for  the  financial  rocks.  The  American 
people  know  enough  about  mathe¬ 
matics  to  understand  this  and  are  not 
rebellious  when  asked  for  gradual  rate 
increases.” 


Girl  Scout  Carriers 
CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  JERRY 
LATHAM  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune  believes  he  has  found 
the  answer  to  a  circulation  man’s 


prayer. 

Starting  with  construction  of  huge 
Camp  White  near  Medford  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  the  newspaper  had 
been  contending  with  a  skyrocketing 
circulation  on  one  hand  and  a  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  supply  of  boy- 
power,  on  the  other.  The  situation 
had  grown  gradually  worse  as  boys 
entered  the  armed  services,  left  for 
warplane  plants  and  shipyards  in 
nearby  cities  or  took  other  employ¬ 
ment  more  lucrative  than  delivering 


Rogue  River  Valley's  annual  pear  har¬ 
vest,  the  forest  service  call  for  boys 
to  serve  as  lookouts  and  fire  fighters, 
and  the  opening  of  Boy  Scout  and 
other  vacation  camps  at  nearby  lakes. 

In  this  seeming  impasse,  Latham 
took  his  troubles  to  his  sister,  Med¬ 
ford  executive  for  the  Girl  Scouts.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  older  girls  of  that 
organization  and  enough  of  them  vol¬ 
unteered  for  vacation  carrier  duty  to 
not  only  fill  all  vacancies  but  provide 
a  waiting  list.  Twelve  girls  are  now 
carrying  the  Mail  Tribune  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  is  hopeful  that  most 
of  them  will  continue  even  though  the 
boy-power  situation  eases  with  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  harvest  and  vacation 
period. 


Carrier  Notes 

THE  Chicago  Newspaper  Distributors 
Association  hospitalization  plan  for 
carriers  and  their  families  has  brought 
about  improved  delivery  situations 
with  many  Chicago  carriers.  At  the 
present  time  approximately  40  car¬ 
riers  are  participating,  with  nearly  500 
policies  in  force.  CNDA  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  Associated  Hospital  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Illinois.  The  policy  covers  not 
only  the  boy  himself,  but  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family.  The  plan  was  in¬ 
stigated  by  CNDA  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  parents  of  carriers  interested  in 
the  work  their  sons  are  doing.  .  .  .  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  CNDA  Bomber  Drive 
went  over  the  top.  according  to  Joe 
Epstein,  president  of  the  association. 
The  drive  was  organized  to  sell  $300,- 
000  worth  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
to  buy  a  bomber  which  will  be  named 
in  honor  of  the  Official  Newspaper 
Carrier  Boys  of  Chicago.  The  boys 
raised  $350,000  in  bonds  and  stamps 
in  a  90-day  campaign.  .  .  .  Softball 
continues  to  be  the  big  summer  pro¬ 
motion  among  Detroit  Times  carriers, 
judging  from  the  August  issue  of 
“Trend-O- Times,”  chuck  full  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  carrier  boy  teams.  Times 
carriers  who  have  participated  in  the 
Times  Carrier  Softball  League  will  be 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  the  world 
softball  championships  in  University 
of  Detroit  Stadium,  Sept.  17-20. 


Air  Marshal  W.  A  (Billy)  Bishop, 
allied  air  ace  of  World  War  I.  Air 
Marshal  Bishop  was  introduced  by  t 
Gov,  Dwight  Green  of  Illinois,  who  t 
was  presented  to  the  vast  audience 
by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune. 

The  heroism  of  Chicagoland  boys 
on  the  Pacific  and  European  fronts 
was  recounted  by  four  Tribune  war 
correspondents.  Against  a  background 
complete  with  sound  effects  of  battle 
there  were  transcribed  reports  from 
Guadalcanal  by  Clay  Gowran,  from 
the  South  Pacific  by  Robert  Cromie, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  area  by 
John  Thompson  and  Seymour  Korman. 

Philip  Maxwell,  festival  director, 
supervised  all  details  again  this  year 
and  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
on  the  field. 


Adopts  V  Edition 
On  Saturdays 


The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  issued 
its  first  V  edition  on  Saturday,  Aug. 
21,  the  edition  to  be  the  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  until  government  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  newsprint  are  erased.  Cur¬ 
rent  news,  e^torials,  features  and 
locals  are  presented  in  a  condensed 
form,  yet  every  effort  is  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  all  news  in  an  informative  and 
interesting  manner. 

The  Saturday  paper  formerly  had 
12  to  16  pages,  but  the  V  edition  car¬ 
ries  8  pages  and  instead  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  picture  page,  there  are  three  col¬ 
umns  of  news  pictures.  War  news, 
with  the  exception  of  top  stories,  is 
carried  in  a  1  column  bulletin  form, 
and  the  editorial  page  is  cut  to  four 
columns  instead  of  the  customary  full 
page,  on  Saturdays.  All  other  days, 
editorials  qnd  special  columns  are 
carried  on  two  pages. 


Adds  "Green  Sheet' 
To  Victory  Edition 


90,000  Attend  Festival 


THE  14th  annual  Chicago  Music  Fes¬ 
tival,  sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.,  provided  an  evening 
of  music  and  pageantry  for  the  90,000 
spectators  who  jammed  Soldiers’  Field 
on  Saturday  night,  Aug.  21.  Like 
last  summer’s  event,  this  second  war¬ 
time  festival  was  dedicated  to  the 
women  and  men  in  America’s  armed 
forces.  Proceeds  are  to  go  to  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
appearance  of  the  60  man  precision 
drill  squadron  and  64  piece  band  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  under 


Milwaukee,  Aug.  23— Through  other 
plans  to  meet  war  production  board 
restrictions  on  newsprint,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  added  a  two-page  Green 
Sheet  to  its  Saturday  “Victory  Edition” 
on  Aug.  21.  The  first  edition  a  week 
earlier  consisted  of  eight  pages,  with¬ 
out  a  Green  Sheet  which  on  regular 
days  runs  four  pages. 

The  change  restores  the  editorial 
page  in  the  white  8-page  section,  and 
places  several  regular  columns,  the 
serial  story,  crossword  puzzle,  radio 
program  listings  and  most  of  the  other 
regular  features  in  the  two-page 
Green  Sheet. 

Saturday  advertising  will  continue 
to  be  restricted  to  church  announce¬ 
ments,  the  theater  directory  and  the 
cla.ssified  columns  without  “Help 
Wanted.” 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplatos 


papers. 

Then,  in  July,  came  jobs  in  the 


Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplatea  urrently 
needed.  If  you  own  a  PONY  with  cooler 
attached  .  .  .  not  in  nte  ...  let  us  make 
you  a  liberal  offer  for  It.  Send  details  to 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation. 
Plainfield.  N.  t.  N.  T.  Oflico:  801  8tb  Art. 


for  august  2  8,  1943 
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THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


NO  COMPETENT  COMMANDER  waste  valuable 

ammunition  on  a  barrage  unless  there  were  forces  in  the 
field  to  follow  it  up,  to  take  the  ground  and  hold  it. 


Local  newspapers  are  the  field  forces  of  your  marketing 
campaign. 


They  are  the  forces  that  capture  the  markets,  and  hold 
the  gains. 


There  are  just  five  simple  rules  for  using  them  effectively 
and  profitably.  But  these  rules  are  important. 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 

Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican 

(M&E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 
Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


1.  Us*  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Us*  Newspapers'  Staffs 

5.  Us*  All  the  Newspapers 


And  one  of  the  first  places  to  put  these  rules  into  effect 
is  in  the  group  of  Pennsylvania  newspapers  listed  here. 
Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  call  and 
discuss  with  you  the  whys  and  hows,  the  strategy  of  the 
use  of  local  newspapers. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


48-Hour  Week 
Appealed  by 
Jersey  Papers 

They  Point  Out  Adoption 
Would  Not  Release  Men, 
Increase  Operations 

Seven  dailies  and  one  weekly  news¬ 
paper  marked  time  this  week  await¬ 
ing  a  reply  to  their  appeals  for  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  48-hour  work  week 
which  went  into  effect  in  three  New 
Jersey  counties,  Elssex,  Hudson  and 
Union,  Aug.  23.  Meanwhile,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  under  normal  sched¬ 
ules. 

The  papers  affected  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  order  are  the 
Newark  News,  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
Newark  Sunday  Call,  Jersey  Journal, 
Jresey  Observer,  Bayonne  Times, 
Elizabeth  Journal  and  the  Montclair 
Times,  a  weekly. 

Peak  Stressed 

Acting  through  the  Publishers  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey,  the  eight  papers 
have  filed  individual  appeals  pointing 
out  that  their  compliance  with  the 
WMC  rule  would  not  release  men  for 
war  work  nor  would  it  increase  oper¬ 
ations.  The  appeals  have  been  filed 
with  Major  H.  J.  Lepper,  Newark 
area  director  of  the  WMC. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  papers  from  day  to 
day,  the  appeal  states,  it  is  necessary 
for  publishers  to  have  available  a 
reservoir  of  manpower  sufficient  to 
produce  the  maximum  number  of 
pages  which  might  be  required  by  de¬ 
mands  of  news  and  advertising. 

Losses  of  manpower  to  the  draft 
and  to  war  industries  have  reduced 
the  number  of  substitutes  and  extras 
available  to  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  to  a  point  where  there  are  not 
enough  men  to  cover  all  situations,  it 
says.  Mechanical  employes  are  work¬ 
ing  a  48-hour  week  at  present  as  a 
consequence  of  this. 

The  news  and  editorial  departments 
are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
specialists,  the  appeal  states.  There 
are  usually  no  more  than  one  or  two 
employes  in  each  classification  and 
none  could  be  spared  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  operation  of  a  newspaper 
even  if  the  work  week  were  extended. 

In  spite  of  increased  business  over 
1941,  the  appeal  continues,  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  papers  in  the 
Newark  area  are  now  operating  with 
at  least  20%  fewer  employes.  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  work  week  in  these  de¬ 
partments  would  be  unproductive. 

Clerical  departments  operate  imder 
peak  conditions  during  certains  hours 
of  the  day  and  during  certain  days  of 
the  month,  the  appeal  points  out,  and 
adoption  of  the  48-hour  week  would 
not  release  any  employes  but  would 
merely  result  in  unproductive  time 
and  i^eness. 

Circulation  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Newark  area  are  under¬ 
manned  at  the  present  time  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  present  work  week  could 
not  possibly  release  any  men,  the 
appeal  sets  forth. 

One  hundred  ninety-six  workers 
have  been  released  to  the  war  effort 
by  newspapers  in  the  Newark  area 
in  recent  months,  if  says. 

SECTION  FOR  QMTC 

Ft.  Warren,  Wyo.,  Aug.  22 — Observ¬ 
ing  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Press  In¬ 
telligence  Branch  at  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Replacement  Training  Center 
recently  published  a  10-page  QM  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
Cheyenne  daily. 


UNIFORM  AD  RATIONING  PATTERN  SOUGHT 

EXPLORATORY  discussions  relating  to  the  possibility  of  rationing  news¬ 
paper  space  in  the  general  advertising  field  were  held  this  week  between 
agency  and  special  representatives  groups  in  New  York.  Although  no  state¬ 
ment  was  forthcoming  following  the  meetings.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  it  is  being  suggested  to  publishers  that  they  withhold  adopting  any  defi¬ 
nite  regulations  affecting  their  individual  problems  until  the  industry  as  a 
whole  has  concluded  its  examination  of  the  subject,  and  which  should  be 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  in  order  that  some  uniform  pattern  so  essential 
to  the  efficient  and  economic  conduct  of  general  advertising  schedules  in 
newspapers  may  be  determined. 

575  PAPERS  AID  ANPA  PULPWOOD  DRIVE 

A  SPOT  check  by  the  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  disclosed  that  the  Victory  Pulp¬ 
wood  Campaign  already  is  producing  results  although  less  than  three  weeks 
old  and  has  the  united  support  of  newspapers,  governors  and  pulp  mills  in 
27  pulpwood  producing  areas,  Walter  M.  Dear,  co-publisher  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  committee  chairman,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Aug.  26.  With  letters  pouring  in  daily,  Mr.  Dear  said  that  575  weeklies  and 
dailies  have  formally  advised  the  committee  of  their  enlistment  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Of  these,  110  have  entered  the  $3,500  War  Bond  contest  for  the  best 
ideas  tried  and  proved  for  increasing  pulpwood  production  in  a  local  com¬ 
munity. 


Allied  Committee  to 
Report  on  Paper,  Pulp 

Washincton,  Aug.  23 — Donald  M. 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  today  announced  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  imder  the  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Combined  Production  and 
Resources  Board  and  the  Combined 
Raw  Materials  Board,  of  a  committee 
to  ascertain  and  report  in  correlated 
form  the  fact  concerning  the  require¬ 
ments  and  supplies  uses,  production 
and  distribution  of  products  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Charles  E.  Adams,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Air  Reduc¬ 
tion  Company,  and  U.  S.  Industrial 
Alcohol,  and  associated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  industrial  corporations  in 
the  United  States,  is  acting  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Canada  is  represented  by  Morris  W. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  president  of  the  Montreal 
Trust  Company,  director  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
a  number  of  leading  Canadian  indus¬ 
trial  companies. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  represented 
by  Sir  Clive  Baillieu,  British  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Combined  Raw  Materials 
Board  and  a  member  of  the  British 
Supply  Council  in  North  America. 

This  international  fact-finding  com¬ 
mittee  will  present  its  report  to  the 
CPRB  and  the  CRMB. 

■ 

MINERS  STRIKE  AT  LEVY 

Stellarton,  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  26 — 
The  Albion  mine  here  is  idle  today 
after  workers  walked  out  yesterday 
in  protest  against  a  50-cent  per  week 
levy  to  support  the  United  Mine 
Workers’  newspaper,  the  Glace  Bay 
Gazette.  The  proposed  levy  was  to  be 
collected  during  the  next  week,  start¬ 
ing  Saturday,  Aug.  28.  Adam  Scott, 
UMW  secretary-treasurer,  said  he 
told  the  miners  to  return  to  work 
because  the  levy  had  been  legally 
passed  by  a  UMW  convention  and 
sanctioned  by  the  district  board.  A 
special  meeting  has  been  called  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 


McMillan  book  out 

Richard  McMillan’s  “Mediterranean 
Assignment”  came  from  the  presses  of 
Doubleday,  Dorap  this  week.  The 
veteran  United  Press  correspondent 
tells  of  his  travels  in  the  European  and 
North  African  war  zones  since  he  first 
went  on  a  routine  assignment  to 
Gibraltar  in  1940.  He  had  intended 
to  stay  two  weeks  and  remained 
nearly  three  years  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  area. 


ALL-STAR  GAME 

Chicago,  Aug.  25 — Forty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  football  fans  crowded  into  Dyche 
Stadium,  Evanston,  tonight  to  witness 
the  10th  annual  All-Star  football  game, 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.  The  College  All  Stars  de¬ 
feated  the  Washington  Redskins,  Na¬ 
tional  Football  League  champions, 
27-7.  Profits  of  the  game  will  be  given 
to  Chicago’s  service  men’s  centers. 
Arch  Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor  and 
originator  of  the  All-Star  contest, 
pointed  out  that  the  10th  All-Star 
game  finds  itself  in  the  same  position 
as  the  first — the  only  event  of  its 
kind. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  25  CITIES 

Chicago,  Aug.  26 — Full  page  institu¬ 
tional  copy  appeared  this  week  in 
newspapers  in  25  cities  across  the 
country  in  behalf  of  Leland  Electric 
Co.,  Dayton,  O.  Two  additional  pages 
will  be  used  during  the  balance  of 
this  year,  along  with  color  ads  in 
Fortune.  The  Leland  Co.  is  engaged 
in  war  production  and  its  present 
advertising  is  directed  primarily  to 
manufacturers  using  motors  and  motor 
generators.  Copy  is  placed  through 
Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

■ 

GUESSED  KISKA  STORY 

Dan  L.  Beebe  of  the  Oroville  (Cal.) 
Mercury-Register  scored  a  unique 
beat  on  the  story  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  landing  on  Kiska.  In  an 
editorial  written  three  days  before  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  Beebe  pre¬ 
dicted  correctly  the  date  #ie  landing 
would  be  made,  the  troops  to  be  used, 
who  would  make  the  announcement 
and  where  and  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  made. 


3.63 

EXTRA  READERS 
PER  ISSUE  .  .  . 

Af 

Each  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  read  by  3.63 
readers  in  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  subscriber,  according  to  a 
survey  among  700  representa¬ 
tive  subscribers,  conducted  by 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant 
Dean  and  Research  Director, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 


Ontario  Govt. 
Takes  Control 
Of  Timberland 

Seven  Companies  Lose 
Contracts  lor  Failure 
To  Erect  Pulp  Mills 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  26 — Premier 
George  Drew  of  Ontario,  head  of  the 
conservative  government  which  has 
not  taken  office,  announces  that  con¬ 
trol  of  certain  timberlands  in  North¬ 
western  Ontario  has  been  taken  from 
seven  companies  for  not  fulfilling  the 
terms  of  contracts  under  which  the 
land — 13,729,280  acres — was  granted  to 
them. 

An  order-in-council  will  be  passed 
cancelling  the  contracts,  he  said.  The 
companies  are: 

Pulpwod  Supply  Company,  Ltd., 
General  Timber  Company,  Ltd.,  Huron 
Forest  Products,  Ltd.,  Soo  Pulp  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Ltd.,  English  River  Pulp  and 
Paper,  Ltd.,  Vermillion  Lake  Pulp  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Western  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Criticizes  Paiiure  to  Act 

“In  each  case,  great  areas  of  timber- 
land  were  placed  under  control  of 
these  companies  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  would  erect  mills  to 
the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars,” 
Mr.  Drew  said.  “In  no  single  case  has 
any  move  been  made  to  erect  a  mill, 
although  the  time  within  which  this 
was  to  be  done  expired  several  years 
ago. 

“A  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  timber  areas  required  for 
ordinary  cutting  and  the  timber  areas 
which  are  necessary  to  assure  a  long 
term  supply  of  pulpwood  for  a  large 
operating  mill.  It  was  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  mills  were  to  be  erected 
that  these  large  grants  were  made. 

“Without  such  mills  there  can  be  no 
excuse  whatever  for  permitting  these 
companies  to  blanket  great  areas  of 
northern  Ontario  and  keep  other  com¬ 
panies  out,”  he  added. 

“This  is  merely  a  first  step  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  whole  administration  of  our 
forest  resources  under  a  forest  re¬ 
sources  commission.” 

■ 

CORRECTION 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star-Times 
linage  figures  for  July,  which  appeared 
on  page  45  of  the  Aug.  21  issue,  were 
transposed.  Following  are  corrected 
figures: 

1 04^  1 Qi? 

Star  (e)  .  741,272  651,934 

Times  (m)  .  732,184  639,458 

Star  (S)  .  354,600  318,310 


Grand  total . 1,828,056  1,609,702 
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Campaigns  and 
Accounts 

Continued  from  page  10 


black  and  white,  and  frequent  use  of 
Sunday  feature  section.  Ted  Bates 
AdvertLsing,  Inc.,  handles  the  account. 

Based  on  a  news  story  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times,  Na- 
noNAL  Daisy  is  running  a  set  of  full 
page  ads  entitled  “3  direct  hits — and 
10  quarts  of  vanilla!”  telling  how 
many  Army  airmen  get  some  of  their 
favorite  dessert  dish.  Before  leaving 
on  a  mission,  the  crews  of  our  big 
bombers  sometimes  stow  away  a  can 
of  ice  cream  mixture  in  the  tail-gun¬ 
ner’s  compartment,  where  the  subse¬ 
quent  shaking  and  freezing  (the 
weather  six  miles  up  is  60  degrees 
below  zero)  results  in  a  batch  of 
one  of  America’s  favorite  desserts 
when  the  planes  return  to  base.  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the 'agency. 

How  the  diamond  solitaire  looms  in 
wartime  as  even  more  lasting  sym¬ 
bol  of  love  and  affection  is  stressed 
in  a  campaign  being  conducted  by  the 
De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd., 
world’s  largest  producers  of  diamonds, 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  agents. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  California,  has  named  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

DeForest’s  Training,  Inc.,  industrial 
training  school,  has  appointed  Mac- 
Donalo-Cook  Co.,  Chicago  and  South 
Bend,  to  handle  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  Fall  copy  is  being  released  to 
an  extended  list  of  national  media, 
with  test  copy  in  the  women’s  field  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  expanding 
DeForest’s  special  courses  in  airline 
communication  and  industrial  radio 
in  line  with  the  War  Man  Power  Com¬ 
mission’s  appeal  for  more  women  in 
war  work. 

The  American  Molasses  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc..  New  York,  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  its  molasses  prod¬ 
ucts.  An  intensive  campaign  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  being  planned  to  appear  in 
general  magazines,  trade  magazines 
and  professional  publications. 

The  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co.  has  assigned  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  to  handle  the  advertising  for  the 
American  Magazine,  effective  imme¬ 
diately. 

Ferry-Hanly  Co.,  New  York,  has 
resigned  the  account  of  the  Casein 
Company  or  America. 

Charles  Pfizer  4  Co.,  manufactur¬ 
ing  chemists.  New  York,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  James  Thomas  Chirurg 
Co.,  Boston  advertising  agency,  to 
handle  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities. 


Among  Advertising 
Folk 

Continued  from  page  10 


Stearns  4  Co.,  Detroit  phaimaceutical 
manufacturers,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  drug  and  cosmetic  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  Bladcett- 
^ample-Hummert  advertising  agency. 
New  York. 

Frank  Courtney,  formerly  assistant 
account  executive  with  McCarthy  Co.. 
San  Francisco,  and  prior  to  that  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  has  joined  Gerth-Pacific 
Advertising  Ageficy,  San  Francisco. 

Kennett  R.  McMath,  formerly  of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert.  Inc..  New 
York,  and  Vicks  Chemical  Co.,  has 
joined  the  Duane  Jones  Co.  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  plan  board. 

Eunice  Powell,  has  joined  the  media 


department  of  Benton  4  Bowles,  Inc., 
as  a  space  buyer.  For  the  past  seven 
years.  Miss  Powell  has  been  in  the 
Cleveland  office  of  McCann  Erickson. 

Georgina  Campbell  is  now  handling 
publicity  for  the  Wallace  Thorsen  Or¬ 
ganization.  Previously,  Miss  Campbell 
was  publicity  director  of  Antoine  and 
Jaquet,  Inc.,  and  has  written  for  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  magazines. 

Joseph  E.  Boyle,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  the  Middle 
West  for  many  years,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  He  is  also  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  public  relations  at  Columbia 
University. 

James  F.  Devine,  vice-president  of 
J.  J.  Devine  4  Associates,  publishers’ 
representatives,  and  former  manager 
of  the  firm’s  Chicago  office,  has  com¬ 
pleted  apprentice  training  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Sampson, 
N.  Y.,  and  will  be  assigned  to  ship 
duty. 

Maria  Sutherland,  formerly  with 
Pedlar  4  Ryan  and  recently  with  the 
OWI,  has  joined  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  as  an  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

M.  J.  Eysler,  formerly  with  Batton, 
Barton,  Durstine  4  Osborn,  has  joined 
William  H.  Weintraub  4  Co.,  Inc.,  as 
an  account  executive. 

Aldolph  j.  Toigo,  previously  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  with  Geyer,  Cornell  4 
Newell,  has  become  vice-president  and 
director  of  research  for  William  Esty 
4  Co. 

Bertram  H.  Carter,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Lennen  4  Mitchell,  has  be¬ 
come  a  senior  executive  with  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert  Agency. 

Harry  J.  Feeney,  Jr.,  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  Press  Infor¬ 
mation  Department  for  the  past  year, 
enters  the  Army,  Aug.  28.  He  reports 
for  duty  at  Camp  Upton  on  that  date. 
Prior  to  joining  CK,  Feeney  was  a 
staff  member  of  the  New  York  Post 
for  five  years,  and  is  credited  with 
having  obtained  the  first  and  only  in¬ 
terview  from  Charles  Chaplin,  Jr. 

A.  Neville,  for  eleven  years  an  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
Overbrook,  has  joined  Gray  4  Rogers, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  copy  staff. 

Ralph  Harris,  formerly  with  the  A. 
M.  C.  buying  syndicate  and  the  Mears 
agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.  advertising  agency 
as  an  account  executive. 

Cloey  Carroll  has  left  the  insur¬ 
ance  brokerage  business  to  rejoin  Geo. 
C.  Hoskin  Associates,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  as  account  executive. 

Edmund  Deuss  heads  the  newly- 
organized  Midland  Advertising 
Agency,  with  offices  at  176  West 
Adams  St.,  Chicago.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  will  service  accounts  in  the  dis¬ 
tilling  and  restaurant  fields. 

J.  E.  Jacobs,  formerly  supervisor  of 
public  relations  for  Plan  for  Hos¬ 
pital  Care  and  at  one  time  director 
of  publicity  for  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club,  has  been  named  director  of  the 
Chicago  Merchandise  Mart  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Paul  C.  Norrloh,  formerly  in  charge 
of  tractor  advertising  for  Deere  4  Co., 
Moline,  Ill.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff, 
and  Clarence  Atwood,  formerly  with 
Burton-Bigelow  sales  counsellor  or¬ 
ganization,  New  York,  the  sales  analy¬ 
sis  research  and  post  war  planning 
divisions  of  Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dun- 
lap  Associates,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

Eugene  I.  Harrington  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  4  Belding.  He 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  FCB’s 
operations  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Harrington  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ag'.'ncy  since 
it  was  founded. 


FOOD 

Lifeline  of  War  Production 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  takes  the  food  from  42,000  acres 
to  feed  the  workers  who  build  a  35,000  ton 
battleship. 

It  takes  the  food  from  155  acres  to  build  a 
bomber. 

It  takes  43  acres  to  build  a  medium  tank. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  immensity  of  the 
job  of  feeding  a  nation  at  war.  Tremendous 
quantities  of  food  must  be  produced.  They 
must  be  kept  flowing  steadily  through  the 
channels  of  distribution  to  the  mealtables  of 
American  workers. 

The  efficiency  with  which  this  food  is  distrib¬ 
uted  greatly  determines  how  well  American 
workers  can  eat. 

Greater  efficiency  in  food  distribution  means 
less  loss  of  perishables,  and  therefore  a  larger 
quantity  of  actual  food  available  at  the  store. 
It  means  that  foods  reach  consumers  with  a 
higher  nutritional  content.  It  means  that 
prices  are  lower  than  would  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible.  It  means  that  transportation  facilities 
and  manpower  are  released  for  other  vital  war 
jobs. 

That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  F  are 
proud  to  be  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient 
job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Juvenile  Crime 
Series  Brings 
Action  in  Phila. 

Articles  in  Record  Spur 
City  Council  Move  to 
Correct  Conditions 

As  a  climax  to  its  campaign  against 
unsavory  conditions  in  PhiladelpWa 
which  tend  to  promote  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  consequent  crime,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  has  just  been 
successful  in  having  City  Council 
move  to  abate  contributory  causes. 

Due  to  the  investigations  of  Orrin 
C.  Evans,  a  young  colored  reporter 
who  gained  his  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  local  Negro  paper,  the 
Record  several  months  ago  came  into 
possession  of  the  story  of  14-year-old 
Jo-Jo  Green,  who  despite  his  youth 
has  been  arrested  42  times  during  the 
past  6  years,  and  has  been  arraigned 
in  Juvenile  Court  38  times.  On  22 
occasions  Green  was  charged  with 
stealing. 

4,000  Neglected  Childrea 

The  boy,  it  develops,  has  an  I.Q.  of 
.59.  In  1939  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
Pennhurst  State  School,  near  Royers- 
ford,  Chester  Coimty,  the  only  insti¬ 
tution  provided  for  feeble-minded 
boys  and  girls  from  Philadelphia.  But 
Pennhurst  has  been  overcrowded  for 
a  long  time,  as  is  the  Philadelj^ia 
House  of  Detention.  So  Jo-Jo  was 
turned  loose,  only  to  come  back  time 
after  time. 

Acting  upon  the  case  of  Jo-Jo 
Green,  city  editor  Walter  Lister  as¬ 
signed  veteran  reporter  Maureen  Mc- 
Keman  to  cooperate  with  Evans  in 
rounding  up  essential  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  juvenile  crime  situation  in 
Philadelphia,  where  arrests  of  youths 
averaging  16-20  years  have  been  lead¬ 
ing  the  crime  tables  for  a  long  time. 
Some  amazing  revelations  were  as¬ 
sembled,  including  the  startling  fact 
that  Philadelphia  has  4,000  neglected 
children  running  at  large,  all  of  them 
potential  Jo-Jo  Greens. 

Deplorable  overcrowding  of  existent 
facilities  for  the  care  of  errant  youth 
were  disclosed.  It  was  found  that 
Pennhurst  was  filled  to  its  capacity 
with  2,453  inmates,  with  a  waiting 
list  of  1,500  children  committed  by 
various  courts  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Fortified  with  the  stories  of  other 
Jo-Jo  Greens  patiently  dug  up  by  re¬ 
porters  Evans  and  McKeman  the  Rec¬ 
ord  bided  its  time  and  then  turned 
loose  a  series  headed  “Stepchildren  of 
Philadelphia.” 

To  Renedy  CoRdifieas 

It  developed  that  ground  had  been 
broken  for  a  $1,000,000  addition  to  the 
Pennhurst  School  just  before  war  was 
declared,  the  building  project  being 
halted  by  WPB  orders.  But  the  Rec¬ 
ord  reporters  went  out  and  found  two 
abandoned  institutional  plants,  either 
one  of  which  could  be  adapted  for 
juvenile  needs.  They  are  the  old 
Lower  Dublin  Poor  Farm,  Holmes- 
burg,  and  the  Germantown  Home  for 
the  Aged. 

As  a  result  of  the  Record’s  dis¬ 
closures,  City  Council  has  moved 
rapidly  to  remedy  conditions.  Judge 
Frank  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Deten¬ 
tion,  asked  Council  for  $175,000  with 
which  to  enlarge  the  building  and  ob¬ 
tain  additional  quarters  in  nearby 
buildings.  More  than  300  bed-ridden 
imbeciles  are  to  be  moved  from  Penn¬ 
hurst  to  other  institutions.  Acting 
Mayor  Samuel  has  placed  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  squarely  behind  the 
movement  to  clean  up  the  entire  mess 
immediately. 


PRISONERS'  FORUM 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  after 
receiving  25  letters  in  one  day  from 
inmates  of  the  state  prison  at  Wau- 
pun  who  defended  Frank  C.  Klode, 
director  of  the  state  department  of 
welfare,  turned  over  half  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  his  paper  to  their  let¬ 
ters  and  an  accompanying  editorial. 
Previously  the  Capital  Times,  after 
printing  certain  charges,  had  de¬ 
manded  that  Klode  should  resign.  In 
giving  them  a  hearing  in  print  Mr. 
Evjue  explained  that  the  prisoners 
“are  in  no  position  to  organize  high 
pressure  groups  or  maintain  a  power¬ 
ful  lobby”  and  therefore  “should  have 
a  say  on  matters  pertaining  to  their 
own  welfare.” 

■ 

Store  Ads  Tell 
How  to  Garden 

Going  beyond  the  type  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  which  cooperates 
with  the  war  effort  merely  by  telling 
the  public  that  it  should  do  certain 
things,  the  Emporium,  San  Francisco 
department  store,  has  done  research 
and  produced  constructive,  informa¬ 
tive  advertisements. 

At  the  time  of  the  Victory  Garden 
campaign,  the  store  went  to  work  and 
laid  out  a  typical  garden  for  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  size  and 
the  area’s  particular  climate.  Then 
through  its  advertising  it  showed  the 
people  what  to  plant,  when  to  plant 
it,  the  average  yield  of  each  crop 
under  normal  conditions,  and  the 
average  consumption  per  capita  for 
the  particular  crop. 

Us«d  Large  Ads 

R.  S.  McAllister,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  writes  Editor  &  Publisher;  “We 
have  looked  upon  our  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  educational  campaign. 
We  have  tried  to  guide  the  public  in 
doing  the  things  that  are  necessary 
under  war  conditions,  and  we  have 
striven  very  hard  to  sell  these  ideas 
to  them.  Ihere  has  been  no  ballyhoo 
connected  with  the  campaign  and  no 
credit  taken  by  the  store.” 

In  addition  to  the  garden  campaign, 
the  Emporium  has  used  full-page  ads. 
dominated  by  large,  dramatic  illus¬ 
trations,  to  support  the  Blood  Bank, 
giving  specific  information  on  how 
and  where  to  make  donations;  and 
the  drives  for  fats  and  greases,  silk 
and  nylon  hosiery,  to  get  volunteers 
for  the  Aircraft  Warning  Service,  and 
the  WAVES.  In  several  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Red  Cross  and  Blood 
Bank,  red  ink  .was  used,  adding  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ads. 

■ 

Overseas  Troops  to 
Get  "Newspop"  Digest 

Washington,  Aug.  16— United  States 
troops  overseas  will  be  kept  abreast 
of  war  news  by  means  of  copies  of 
Newspap,  a  digest  which  has  been 
available  at  the  time  of  their  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  initial  circulation  of  the  over¬ 
seas  edition  will  cover  more  than  50 
points  at  which  American  troops  are 
located.  Distribution  will  be  by  ship 
or  plane,  depending  on  the  best  routes 
available  at  the  time  of  distribution. 

The  publication  for  overseais  will  be 
about  18  by  24  inches,  compared  to 
a  24  by  36-inch  edition  for  home 
use. 

The  Special  Services  Division  of  the 
War  Department  prepares  the  material 
in  briefed  factual  style  without  edi¬ 
torial  comment. 

Pictures,  drawings  and  maps  will  be 
used,  the  last  named  feature  designed 
to  acquaint  the  soldier  with  the  area 
in  which  he  operates  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  sectors. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

2-Man  Soles  Staff 
Claims  Record 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Here  is  a  sales  record,  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  worthy  of  a  paragraph  or  two 
in  your  news  columns; 

'Fhis  paper,  now  has  a  two-man 
selling  staff  for  display  and  national 
advertising,  namely  George  M.  Guest 
and  Kenneth  Moffett.  Last  week  we 
handled  8  pages  on  Monday,  12  pages 
on  Tuesday,  8  pages  on  Wednesday, 
24  pages  on  Thursday,  8  pages  on 
Friday  and  8  pages  on  Saturday,  and 
in  addition,  during  our  spare  time  we 
sold  and  completed  20  special  bond 
pages,  for  the  Third  War  Bond  Sale, 
four  special  pages  to  the  retail  gro¬ 
cery  trade  on  food  for  the  winning  of 
the  war,  and  one  page  to  the  local 
Tavern,  on  beer  and  wine,  which  are 
now  being  rationed  in  this  state. 

We  feel  that  this  is  quite  a  sales 
record  for  two  men,  and  one  that  will 
give  other  papers  something  to  shoot 
at.  All  pages  were  signature  type, 
and  were  sold  at  from  $5  per  name 
and  up,  for  each  page,  or  a  total  of 
$1,800. 

George  M.  Guest 
Kenneth  E.  Moffett 
Daily  News  Searchlight, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

m 

S.  F.  News  (Paddock) 
Sport  Fund  Statistics 

To  £k>iTOR  &  Publisher;  Your  July 
31  issue  carried  a  story  on  the  athletic 
equipment  drive  which  the  Son  Fron- 
cisco  News  has  been  sponsoring  for 
several  months.  There  are  several 
corrections  which  should  be  made  in 
the  story,  or  rather  I  should  say  it 
should  Im  brought  up  to  date. 

Up  to  and  including  July  31,  a  total 
of  $14,047.47  has  been  collected,  and 
9,074  individual  pieces  of  equipment 
distributed  to  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  Quite  a  difference  from  your 
figures — $7,000  and  1,000  pieces  of 
equipment. 

Incidentally,  the  name  of  the  drive 
was  changed  to  the  Charley  Paddock 
Memorial  Fund  for  Service  Men  last 
week  in  memory  of  the  great  Cali¬ 
fornia  athlete  and  Marine  captain  who 
was  killed  in  an  Alaskan  air  crash. 

Ed  Neal, 
Sports  Dept., 
San  Francisco  New.s. 

LT.-CMDR.  ERNEST  H.  BARTLETT, 

R.C.N.VJI.,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
officially  reported  missing  on  active 
service,  the  first  press  relations  officer 
of  any  Canadian  service  to  be  reported 
as  a  casualty,  the  Navy  Department 
announced  in  Ottawa.  Cmdr,  Bartlett 
was  a  former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  Bart¬ 
lett  was  serving  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater  and  was  with  the  landing  flo¬ 
tillas  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
when  Sicily  was  invaded. 

’Thomas  A.  Dean,  73,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fremont  (O.)  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger  and  state  senator,  died  Aug.  12. 

John  T.  Meanet,  for  20  years  United 
Press  correspondent  at  St.  Johns,  Nfd., 
died  Aug.  23  of  a  heart  attack. 

Emil  Leicht,  70,  publisher  of  Win¬ 
ona,  Minn.,  died  Aug.  17  as  the  result 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  the  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Midwest  Review 
and  Mother’s-Home  Life,  and  was 
president  of  the  National  Weeklies. 
Inc.,  a  string  of  foreign  language 
newspapers  in  the  middle  west. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Caih  with  Ordar) 

I  lima— .50  par  tine 
4  timai — .40  par  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  line 
2  times — .80  par  line  par  insertion 
4  timas — .70  par  line  par  insertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  advar. 
tisament,  count  five  avaraga  words  to  th« 
line.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advertisers  wKo  key 
their  ads,  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 

_ NewBpgperi  For  Sale _ 

AFTEENOOK  DAHaT,  pxrlusive  field  li 
thriving  southern  city  of  14.000.  Well 
equipped  modem  fireproof  building.  Rick 
sgrienltnrsl  community.  Will  show  ex¬ 
cellent  net  on  investment.  Brokers  letter 
will  not  be  answered.  Full  details  to 
parties  who  can  show  their  ability  to 
finanea  over  $100,000  deal.  Box  61,  Gdi- 

tor  b  Publisher. _ 

NEW  jraUSET  WEEKLY,  Gross  $20,000. 
good  plant,  low  rent,  one-paper  town, 
owner  subject  to  draft,  good  earning!, 
principals  only.  Box  112,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SAT.  XAOK  HEBE  A  MnrVTB 
WE  KNOW  where  there  is  an  exelnsivo 
newspaper  (weekly)  in  a  good  New  York 
town  of  nearly  5,000,  which  can  be  bought 
for  $12,000,  on  a  down  payment  of  only 
$5,000.  It  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  that, 
but  can’t  be  bought  for  any  less.  We 
haven’t  it  listed,  but  a  good  friend  of 
ours  has  it  for  sale,  so  if  yon  are  really 
interested  and  can  handle  it  financially, 
we  will  tell  you  where  it  is  and  wiU 
whom  to  get  in  touch.  But  save  your 
postage  and  our  time,  unless  you  mess 
business.  I/en  Feighner  Agency,  Nash- 

ville,  Michigan.  _ 

TWO  WEEKLIES  and  one  modern  plant  in 
East.  Good  earning  record  for  thirty 
years.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Boi 
179.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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N«wspap«r  Plant  For  Solo 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


Hoe  "Z”  Unit  Type  "flnperspeed” 
64-pSKe  Press 
Hoe  Patented  Ink  Pumps 
Double  High-.Speed  Folders 
Alternating  Current  Cutler-Hammer 
Press  Drive 

Hoe  Monarch  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Full-Page  Double-Screw  Plat  Shaver 
Quick  Lock-Up  Flat  Casting  Box 
Large  and  Small  Metal  Furnaces 
Six  Model  C  and  Five  B  Intertypes 
Ludlow  and  Elrod  Casters 
Steel-lop  Mske-up  Tsbles 
Dump  Banks,  Type  Cabinets 
Form  Tables,  Chases 
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John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 
17  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City 


Wantod— Engraving  Plant 

WE  ABE  niTBBESTBD  in  acquisition  of 
new  or  moderately  used  complete  en¬ 
graving  plant  for  combined  daily  newn- 
paper  and  commercial  printing  use  pro¬ 
vided  priorities  available  on  material. 
Plesne  contact  Coos  Bay  Times,  Marnh- 
fleld,  Oregon. 

—  ■  ■  I  I  IIP, 

N#w$gagar  Wootad 

I  HAVE  JUST  SOLD  IfY  LARGE  WEEELT 

and  wish  to  buy  small  daily  in  city  of 
10,000  or  theu-eabouts ;  widely  experienced 
newspaperman,  under  40.  excellent  record; 
can  finance.  Immediate  action  desired. 
Box  152.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Nnwspapnr  Broknrs 

MAY  BBOTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Es 
tablinhed  1914.  Newspapers  bought  and 
sold  without  publicity. _ 
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W.  H.  OLOVBB  00„  VENTURA,  OALIP. 

Confidential  data  on  newspaper  propertiei 

west  of  Chicago. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT,  sold  and  ap 
praised.  Confidential  Handling.  L.  P. 
Likely.  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,- 
CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  selling, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades.  Lev 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 
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'~M«cliaiilcgl  EqgipniMif  For  Sol* 

- bargains  for  quick  sale 

Complete  Newspaper  Plant,  14  Intertypes, 
Ludlow,  Elrod;  Complete  Stereo  and  Z- 
Type  Hoe  Octnple  Press,  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  patented  ink  control, 
double  high  speed  folder.  Located  N.  T. 
.>tcll  part  or  whole. 

Another  64-Page  Deck-type  Goss,  upright 
drive  equipped  for  4-color  or  black; 
complete  stereo  Including  flat  and  curved 
router.  Near  New  York,  low  cost  build¬ 
ing.  line  transportation  facilities. 

Also  complete  5  machine  newspaper 
plant,  with  Ludlow,  Elrod  and  20-page 
Duplex  (2  page  wide).  Press  and  modern 
stereo  plant. 

Printing  Equipment  Division 
J.  .1.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Oonaoltants  and  Pnbliahera 
441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  17 
DOS  TO  CONSOLIDATION,  all  equ^ment 
of  Fostoria  Times,  8  page  Gosa  Comet, 
Model  8  Linotype,  Model  S  Intertype, 
Model  A  remodeled  to  C  Linotype,  3 
Job  Presses,  Cutter,  8  column  easting 
box.  Type.  May  be  seen  in  operation 
until  Aug.  27,  available  Aug.  80.  Write 
or  wire  EM  Hopkins,  e/o  Review,  Fos 

toria,  Ohio. _ _ 

OOSS  HIGH  SPEED  PBSSS  of  96  pages 
capacity,  with  4  colors  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  16  pages,  21^  cutoff  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Wire  Box  137,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

hod  SEBn-OmCULAB,'  16  page,  press,  11 
chases,  stereotype  equipment,  27  H  B  P 
motor;  Duplex  Tubular  Mat  press,  4  H  P 
motor.  News.  Mexia.  Texas. _ 

Mackonical  Eqalpmaat  Wanted 

WANTED 

Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13-^4  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  £ 

Publisher. _ 

PONY  AUTO  PLATE,  with  or  without  Pot. 
printed  page  size  8  column  22  inches. 
Wire  Independent,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Halp  Wontad 

Adasinistrative 


OENERAL  UANAOEB  general  book  pub¬ 
lishing  concern.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  fiction,  non-fiction  and  tech¬ 
nical  books.  Must  be  able  to  supervise 
and  coordinate  editorial,  sales,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  promotion  departments.  Bril¬ 
liant  opportunity  for  right  party.  Give 
full  details,  education,  interests,  experi¬ 
ence.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
Box  146,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Help  Wootad 

_  _ Advartisiiif 

ADVERTISING  MAN  combination  local 
and  national,  good  steady  position  in 
far  western  fast  growing  town.  Men  with 
weakness  for  gambling  and  drinking  need 
not  a^ly.  Work  mostly  on  national 
and  office  routine.  Paper  10,000  cir- 
fulation.  Box  80,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  man  or  woman 
who  can  sell.  Good  opportunity.  Give 
references.  Box  103,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small  pro¬ 
gressive  growing  daily.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  can  give  good  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers  and  gain  their  confi¬ 
dence.  No  high  pressure.  W.  J.  Missett, 

News  Herald.  Suffolk,  Va. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLIClf^i  MIJI  or 
Woman,  weekly  newspaper;  experience 
nut  essential;  apply  personally  immedi¬ 
ately.  Parkchester  Press-Review,  2021 

Westchester  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. _ 

CLASSIFIED  DEPT.  MANAGER  west  coast 
daily  12,000  circulation.  Box  150,  Edi- 

_ tor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE  ADVERTISING  MAN 
with  outstanding  sales,  layout,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  ability  in  growing  Southern 
City  of  15,000.  Advertising  managers 
position  open  for  capable  applicant. 
Permanent.  Write  detailed  application  to 

Box  166.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NSW  ENGLAND  DAILY  needs  adv.  Sales- 
inan,  young  man  with  copy  and  layout 
experience.  Fine  permanent  opportunity. 
Send  draft  status,  pertinent  experience 
data  and  photo  in  first  letter.  Box  174, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT 
MANAGER  for  Southern  Daily.  Salary, 
Car  Allowance  and  bonus.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  08, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Halp  Waatoffi 

_ Artist _ 

WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER  has  opening 
for  commercial  artist.  This  position  is 
interesting,  is  on  a  5  day  basis  and  offers 
a  good  base  salary.  State  experience 
and  give  Idea  of  salary  requirements. 
Box  136,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Halp  Waatad 

_ _ Circulation  _ 

WiUlT  CIRCULATION  STAGER  for  lead¬ 
ing  medium-sized  evening  daily  in  Ohio. 
Only  qualified,  experienced  person  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  connection  considered. 
Outstanding  opportunity  in  exclusive  field 
at  good  salary.  Little  Merchants  Plan. 
Write  immediately  giving  full  details, 
experience,  references,  personal  data.  The 
News  Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


Halp  WoRtad 

_ Grcalation  (Cant'd) 

EXPERIENCED  regional  circnlation  man 
with  car.  Give  references.  Box  102. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCXTLATION  SCANAGER  and  Assistant 
west  coast  daily  12,000  circulation.  Box 

149,  Editor  A  Publisher.. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  circulation 
manager  in  Southern  City  of  16,000. 
Permanent  position  with  good  future  for 
man  capable  of  building  sound  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  detailed  application  to  Box 

165,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  EVENING  PAPER  in 
Southern  city  of  about  75,000,  looking 
for  man,  draft  exempt,  who  has  been 
handling  boy  merchant  circulation  in  city 
of  25,000;  for  city  circulator.  A  good 
job  and  permanent.  Write  fully  Box 
139,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _____ 

HalpWoRfad 

_ Editorial _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily,  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Must  be  capable  of 
handling  U.P.  trunk  and  AP  state  report. 
Permanent  positron.  Box  183,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  Southern  town  50,000 
wants  all-around  new-sman  capable  rapid 
development  city  editor.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  draft  status,  references,  salary 
requirements.  Box  108,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

REPORTER  middle  west  evening  daily, 
circulation  20,000.  Woman  or  sober  man. 
Give  experience,  draft  status,  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  reply.  Box  96,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  AND  COPT  EDITOR,  com¬ 
petent,  experienced,  sober.  Box  104, 

Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  midwestem  daily. 
University  community.  Steady  work  for 
sober,  draft  exempt  man.  State  salary, 
experience,  references,  in  first  letter. 

Box  95,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  for  magazine  devoted  to  plastics 
industry.  Must  have  thorough  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  plastics  industry  and  edi¬ 
torial  experience,  preferably  with  trade 
magazine.  All  correspondence  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HAVE  IMBfEDlATE  DESK  OPENING  for 
experienced  newspaper  man,  with  copy¬ 
reading,  reportorial  background,  on  mod¬ 
ern,  progressive  daily,  city  of  26,000; 
good  opportunity  for  right  man;  most  be 
earnest,  accurate,  reliable,  cooperative, 
temperate;  should  be  draft  exempt  or 
deferred;  no  floaters.  Address,  Hal  W. 
Cole,  Editor,  The  Morning  Mercury, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  daily  in  20,000  city, 
sober  competent  party.  State  references, 
salary  expected  and  when  available. 

Herald.  Rock  Hill,  S.  0. _ 

REPORTER,  Man  or  Woman,  progressive 
upstate  New'  York  daily,  possible  chance 
rapid  promotion  to  news  editor.  Send 
full  dope  sheet,  picture.  Box  155,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WoRtad— Mlwllgaaoui 

rnr.T.KnTTnKfi  Humorous  Typographical 
errors.  Box  105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  WoRfad 

Mtcluinica] 

COMPETENT  COMPOSING'  ROOan'ORE - 
MAN  for  Mid-Central  Metropolitan  Paper. 
Union.  Permanent  position.  Only  man 
with  good  past  record  for  handling  men 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  composing  room 
costs  will  bo  considered.  In  reply  give 
complete  details  regarding  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  expected. 
All  replies  held  strictly  confidential. 

Box  94,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STEREOTTFER-PRESSMAN  by  small  New 
England  daily  with  modern  equipment 
and  excellent  working  and  living  con 
ditions.  Job  available  immediately  or 
within  4  weeks.  Box  163,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  MAN  to 
work  as  head  machinist  who  can  ulti¬ 
mately  qualify  for  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent's  Job  on  eastern  daily.  Box  177, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  WoRfad 

PaUic  Relations 

OR^p”OPP6RfUNiTY  in  public  relations. 
Varied  and  interesting  work  in  out¬ 
standing  industry.  Writing,  research  and 
reportorial  ability  desirable.  Publics 
tion  experience  helpful.  Located  in 
Middle  West.  Htate  salary  desired.  Box 

113.  “Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  familiar 
with  agricultural  operations  and  food 
preservation,  in  field  of  Public  Relations. 
Eastern  Seaboard  area.  Write  giving 
background,  age,  draft  status,  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Camera  ability  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  WoRtad 
Salesman 

CRACK  BOOK  SALESMAN  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  general  book  publishing.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  with  dealers,  w'holesalers,  trade 
sale.s  practices.  All  correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitHatioRs  WoRtad 
Admimstrative 

BUSINESS  manager”  now  employed. 
Twenty-five  years  newspaper  experience 
all  departments.  Production  record  will 
stand  strictest  investigation.  Contem¬ 
plated  merger  makes  this  man  available 
at  a  nominal  salary.  Box  80,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ESQOUTTVE  experienced  in  business  man¬ 
agement,  ad  sales,  accounting  and  edi 
torial  direction  seeks  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  mid-west  city  15,000  to  60,000. 
Draft  exempt,  good  health,  no  physical 
defects.  Box  167,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  CAN  HELP  OB  DO  THE  JOB  IN  FULL, 
if  some  publisher  wants  relief  in  the 
management  of  his  newspaper.  Am  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  labor  relations,  contract 
negotiations,  advertising,  circulation,  pur¬ 
chasing,  promotion  and  red  tape.  At 
present  employed  as  Business  Manager 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  Midwest 
Daily  and  Sunday  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Box  135,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaotloRS  WoRtaffi 
Advortitiaf 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  both  national 
and  local  with  proven  record.  Twenty 
years  experience  on  4  papers,  has  shown 
unusual  gains.  Best  of  references  from 
former  publishers.  Draft  deferred.  Box 
81,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SAUISMAN  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience.  Draft  exempt, 
college  graduate,  could  be  used  as  Mana- 
ger.  Box  115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SALESMAN-MANAGER  for  Wis.,  Minn., 
Mich.,  adjoining  newspapers.  Former 
Scripps-Howard  ofilcisl  recommended; 
"Sober,  industrious,  intelligent  worker, 
posses.sing  good  background  of  education, 
experience.  Splendid  record.”  Business 
manager  wrote;  "You  understand  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling.  Honesty,  pleasant 
way  contacts  handled,  enabled  you  to 
approach  prospects,  sell,  retain  confi- 
dence.”  Box  117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SOLICITOB,  8 
years  present  position,  morning  A  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  seeks  larger  field.  Go  any 
where  convinced  there's  opportunity. 
Excellent  sales  record.  Service  all 
classifications.  Age  29,  draft  exempt, 
married.  $57.00  week.  Box  172,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESWOMAN 
'41  University  graduate.  Copy,  layout, 
.selling  experience.  Prefer  Mid-west. 
.Available  immediately.  Box  181,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  STAFF  MAN 
or  adv.  mgr.  Special  adv.  salesman. 
Draft  exempt.  Start  $75  weekly.  Pacific 
Coast,  Southw'est,  South,  Southeast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  63,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatioRs  WoRtad 
CartooRul 

CARTOONIST,  Newspaper  Art  Work.  20 
yrs.  exp.  Box  82,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitHotioRt  WoRtad 
CircnlatioR 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  desires 
connection.  Morning-Evening.  Combina¬ 
tion  newspapers.  Box  114,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EMPLOYED  CITY  CIRCULATOR  desires 
position  as  Home  Delivery  or  City  Mgr., 
Years  of  experience  Large  dailies.  Draft 
exempt.  Married.  Want  good  oppor- 
tunity.  Box  153,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIROULATION  MANAGER,  now  employed, 
desires  change.  Age  39,  married,  one 
child,  20  yrs.  experience,  draft  exempt. 
Little  Merchant  plan.  A  Producer,  liked 
by  every  one.  Reference.s.  Replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Salary  $75.  Box  106, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

cntOULATION  MANAGER  39  years  old 
Now  employed  in  city  of  500,000  inter¬ 
ested  in  Newspaper  located  in  middle 
West.  Will  not  try  to  sell  myself  in 
this  ad.  My  experience,  and  present  $7000. 
a  year  salary  speaks  for  itself.  Good 
reason  for  wanting  to  make  a  change. 

Box  160.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MGR.  or  asst. — 11  yrs.  ex¬ 
perience  little  merchant  plan.  Well  edu¬ 
cated,  4-F  classification,  good  health. 
Well  equipped  and  thoroughly  qualified 
to  handle  any  and  all  circulation  prol> 
lems.  Present  circulation  mgr.  225  car¬ 
riers.  Unusually  good  production  and 
collection  record.  A-1  references.  Box 
176,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatioRs  WoRtad 

_  Editorial 

GIRL  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  state 
university,  desires  reporter’s  Job  on  city 
daily.  Available  now'.  Box  22,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  EDITORIAL  PRODUC¬ 
TION  ASSISTANT?  RE-WRITE  MAN? 
Trade  paper  experience,  some  newspaper, 
know'  publishers'  problems.  Familiar 
with  manufacturing,  finance,  aviation. 
Interested  trade,  general  magazines.  No 
house  or  newspaper.  Young,  single, 
draft  exempt,  good  health.  Box  63,  Edi- 
tiir  A  PubUsher 


SitaatioRS  WoRtad 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

NEWS  EDITOR  now  employed,  because  of 
wife's  health  desires  change  to  South 
or  Southwest,  no  particular  hurry. 
Tw'enty-five  years  experience  metropoli¬ 
tan,  small  dailies,  radio.  Fast,  accurate 
desk  man.  capable  executive,  editorials. 
makeup,  etc.  Box  57.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  employed  N.  Y.  Daily, 
seeks  change;  small  or  large  paper. 
General,  rewrite,  makeup.  College,  4-F. 
Box  85,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A-1  EDITOR,  writer  executive.  Magaaine. 
newspaper  experience.  Expert  knowl 
edge  art,  photography,  speaking.  Half  or 
full  time.  Box  111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  paper 
of  sound,  foresighted  news,  business 
policy.  Currently  city  editor.  Prefer 
smaller  city,  non-duration  position,  non¬ 
boom  area.  Box  110,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  or  news 
editor,  capable  in  any  position.  (Paper 
closed  by  labor  trouble.)  Box  120,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CONDUCTOR  EDITORIAL  PA^  After 
a  highly  successful  news  and  editorial 
career  in  Charlotte,  Miami  and  New  York 
and  publishing  mv  own  prize-winning  and 
nationally  recognised  weekly,  often  called 
the  pace-setter  for  the  non-daily  field, 
1  have  evolved  a  blueprint  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  for  a  daily  that  will  attract, 
amuse,  entertain,  inform  and  motivate 
reader-friends  in  a  pithy,  potent  way. 
Brief,  incisive  editorials,  an  appealing 
personalized  column,  and  several  original 
short  features  that  will  enliven  and 
vitalize  an  editorial  page,  win  it  fol¬ 
lowers  and  galvanise  their  collective 
power  into  concrete  civic  action  are 
important  parts  of  this  "Page  of  the 
Future.”  May  I  discuss  with  you  these 
"Plans  for  a  Page”!  A  North  Carolina 
daily  last  week  editorialised;  "^y 
Erw'in,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  best  editor 
in  the  Carolinas,  even  better  than  the 
big  name  boys  like  Josephus  Daniels  and 
Julian  Miller.”  Age  37;  draft  exempt; 
20  years  editorial  experience;  public 
speaker.  Ray  Erwin,  North  Wilkesboro. 
N.  C. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER- W RITER  Will  change 
field.  University  Graduate,  29;  4F; 

nine  years  general  newspaper,  picture 
magazine  experience;  rewrite,  captions, 
fiction,  features.  Khow  publicity  tech¬ 
niques;  will  consider  newspaper,  radio, 
advertising,  trade  publication.  Job  with 
future.  Employed.  Change  immediately. 
Locate  anywhere.  Box  143,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EX-EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  of  paper  for  world's 
largest  college  for  women.  Wants  re¬ 
porter  Job.  Anywhere.  Available  im 
mediately.  Box  151,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  reporter,  tele¬ 
graph  features,  heads,  make-up,  rewrite. 
Draft  deferred.  Last  post  city  editor: 
circulation  14,000.  N.  Y.  C.  preferred. 
Box  173,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  EDITOR  four  months  daily  plus 
tw'O  years  magazine,  O.W.I.  experience. 
A.B.  RadclifFe,  wants  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  Job.  Wa.sh.,  D.  C.,  N.  Y.  C.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  161,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wants  larger  field 
(lood  Record,  reliable  leader,  knows  how 
to  get  most  out  of  staff.  Background 
includes  two  years  publisher’s  assistant. 
Married,  two  children.  Box  154,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  rew'rite  position  on  daily  or 
weekly  by  young  lady,  college  graduate. 
Well-trained  in  all  aspects  of  new.spaper 
making.  Willing  to  work  anywhere.  Ex. 
cellent  references.  Box  170,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SltaotloRs  Waatad 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EXECUTIVE  -  MB- 
CBLANIOAL  Superintendent;  broad  ex¬ 
perience;  successful  record;  draft  ex 
empt.  Box  23,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BIEC»ANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

• 

12  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
production ;  photoengraving,  composing, 
stereotype,  press  and  maintenance,  plus 
thorough  knowledge  all  plant  and  en¬ 
gineering  operations.  Able  administrator, 
very  successful  in  personnel  and  labor 
relation  problems.  Can  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  obtain  quality  printing  and  serure 
departmental  cooperation.  Age  42,  mar- 
ried,  engineering  education.  Box  171. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUFBRIN- 
TENDENT  available.  Press  Room  execu¬ 
tive  of  wide  experience,  producing  best 
of  results,  excellent  references.  Box 
169.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  COMPLETE  CHARGE  of  12-macb. 
plant  or  larger.  25  yrs.  exp.  on  Texas 
metropolitan  papers.  Beveral  yrs.  as 
asst,  foreman.  Can  cut  your  page  cost. 
.\ge  43.  Box  159,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatioRS  Waatad 

PnUic  RaUtiona 

JUST  DISCHARGE  FROM  ARMY,  foot 
injury.  Consider  city  progressive  small 
daily,  radio,  public  relations.  Write, 
desk,  column,  rewrite.  University  gradu¬ 
ate,  five  years  news  experience.  Box 
157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


WE  VE  HEARD  a  lot  of  harsh  words 
about  columnists  from  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Ickes,  who 
likes,  for  the  nuances 
Not  Headlines,  of  a  speech,  to  refer 
Bet  Highly  ^o  them  as  “calum- 
nists  every  now  and 
Important  Newt  then.  The  term  “col¬ 
umnist,”  like  almost 
every  other  journali.:tic  piece  of 
nomenclature,  covers  a  multitude  of 
jobs — from  the  whimsies  that  used  to 
be  put  out  by  F.P.A.  and  Don  Marquis, 
the  various  Broadway  columns  at 
which  Pegler  holds  his  nose,  to  the 
serious  discussion  of  politics  by  men 
like  Frank  Kent,  Raymond  Clapper, 
Ray  Tucker,  David  Lawrence,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

What  we  want  to  talk  about  now 
is  a  piece  written  by  David  Lawrence, 
lor  the  New  York  Sun  of  Aug.  23. 
Dave  Lawrence  was  a  young  “old” 
Washington  correspondent  during  the 
last  war,  and  he  learned  long  ago  not 
to  take  any  single  news  dispatch  as 
the  full  story  of  any  situation.  For 
instance: 

The  news  that  the  Japanese  had 
evacuated  Kiska  without  a  struggle 
came  as  glad  news  to  millions  of 
Americans,  especially  to  those  who 
thought  their  kids  might  be  among 
the  thousands  of  troops  and  seamen 
and  airmen  who  were  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  to  drive  the  Japs  into  the 
ocean.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  the  same  date  was  grateful  for  the 
news  that  Gen.  “DeWitt  did  not  have 
to  sacrifice  the  expected  5,000  Amer¬ 
ican  casualties  to  gain  Kiska.  but  sus¬ 
pected  that  some  faces  were  red  when 
they  disclosed  that  the  Japanese  had 
snc'l.eJ  away  un'^c'n  and  without  a 
fight. 

On  top  of  that  came  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
studied  discussion  of  official  Navy  De¬ 
partment  disclosures,  not  yet  widely 
published,  that; 

“1.  The  airplane  carrier  strength  of 
the  Japanese  ‘may  approach  our 
strength  at  the  moment.’ 

“2.  That  we  of  the  United  States 
have  ‘underestimated  the  airplane 
productive  capacity  of  the  Japanese’ 
and  that  they  have  shown  a  'some¬ 
what  astounding  ability  to  replace 
their  losses.’ 

“3.  That  the  reported  production  of 
airplanes  by  the  Japanese  at  7.50  a 
month  was  a  ‘minimum’  figure. 

“4.  That  the  Japanese  are  keeping 
their  airplane  carriers  in  northern 
waters,  nearer  to  the  Japanese  main¬ 
land  and  farther  away  from  the  South 
Pacific,  where  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  avoid  naval  battle  of  any 
proportions  in  recent  weeks.” 

*  *  * 

THE  STUFF  of^which  Mr.  Lawrence 
writes  doesn’t  make  headlines.  It 
doesn’t  make  the  front  page,  and  it  is 
not  the  meat  upon 
Victary  which  radio’s  war 

Cm'*  commentators  feed. 

And  yet,  it  is  of  far 
Chaap  more  importance  to 

our  people  than  the 
fact  that  another  Japanese  cruiser  (or 
destroyer)  has  gone  to  join  its  fellows 
at  the  bottom  of  an  Oceanica  bay.  If 
we  read  the  headlines  and  leads  only, 
we  might  be  led  to  think  that  the 
Japanese  fleet  was  no  longer  a  for¬ 
midable  foe  in  the  Pacific,  that  its  air 
force  had  been  decimated  by  the 
heroic  attacks  of  MacArthur’s  out¬ 
numbered  flyers.  Also  that  her  mer¬ 
chant  ship  strength  had  been  dimin¬ 
ished  to  the  point  where  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  Tokyo  to  supply 
long  fighting  lines.  Only  the.  last 
.  st  ems  near  the  truth,  for  Japan's  with¬ 


drawal  from  the  Solomons  and  from 
the  Aleutians  might  indicate  that 
Nippon  strategy  is  approximating  that 
of  Germany — getting  into  tight  lines 
where  our  forces  will  have  to  assume 
the  risks  of  battle  that  brought  the 
Bismarck  Sea  disaster  to  Japan. 

It  is  well  for  the  people  to  know 
these  truths  of  battle,  and  hard  for 
newspapers,  reporting  the  daily  com¬ 
muniques,  to  bring  them  home.  The 
people  thrive  on  news  of  victory,  but 
only  one  who  has  laced  the  enemy’s 
fire  knows  how  dearly  a  real  victory 
is  bought.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  as 
this  is  written,  your  correspondent 
was  one  of  several  thousand  Amer¬ 
icans  lying  in  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
chalk  that  had  to  pass  for  a  foxhole, 
while  a  supposedly  beaten  enemy  kept 
our  heads  down  with  a  continuous 
rain  of  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire. 
Foxholes  and  the  ground  between 
them  changed  hands  at  le.ast  three 
times  in  24  hours  as  two  armies  strug¬ 
gled  for  possession  of  a  river,  a  rail- 
load  cut  and  a  high  road — none  of 
which  could  long  be  defended  by  the 
best  of  troops  against  re.solute  attack¬ 
ers.  A  week  later,  they  were  all 
American,  and  we  could  claim  a  vic¬ 
tory.  So  could  the  Germans,  for  they 
had  delayed  us  long  enough  to  get  out 
all  the  troops,  guns  and  supplies  they 
had  expected  to  e.xtract.  'Two  weeks 
later,  on  the  Aisne,  our  American 
battalion  attack  mustered  less  than  a 
normal  company’s  strength — but  the 
Germans  were  no  better  off.  The  you- 
kill-me-or-I’ll-kill-you  tragedy  went 
on  between  these  tired  and  hungry 
remnants,  just  as  it  had  three  weeks 
iDefore  between  full  strength  units.  Both 
sides,  rightfully,  thought  themselves 
pretty  good — but  the  action  had  small 
effect  on  the  result  of  Nov.  11,  1918. 
•  *  * 
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RA'TTLES  can  be  won  that  way. 

Wars  cannot  be.  Air  and  paper 
propaganda  may  be  able  to  weaken 
an  enemy  for  the  kill, 
but  he  can’t  be  killed 
by  propaganda  of 
any  kind.  Victory 
over  a  resolute  en¬ 
emy  must  be  based 
on  superior  numbers,  superior  leader¬ 
ship,  superior  equipment — plus  better 
factual  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  fix 
than  he  has  of  ours.  Germany  had  all 
of  those  in  its  marches  through  Poland, 
Scandinavia,  the  Lowlands.  France, 
Greece  and  the  Balkans.  It  had  all 
l>ut  the  last  in  its  attempt  to  conquer 
Britain,  and  lacked  several  of  those 
factors  when  it  moved  against  Russia. 

In  particular,  CJermany  lacked  ade¬ 
quate  factual  information  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  generalship,  equipment,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  fight.  Tile  Russians  know  how 
to  keep  such  information  within  their 
own  borders,  even  against  their  friends 
and  Allies.  So  did  the  Germans.  And 
very  well  did  the  Japanese  Sons  of 
Heaven  know  how  to  keep  their  own 
secrets. 

The  story  is  told  that  the  Japanese 
admiral  at  the  last  “disarmament” 
conference  at  London  curtly  refused 
the  idea  that  Britain,  America,  and 
Japan  do  as  they  please  regarding 
construction  of  big  ships,  provided 
they  informed  each  other  of  their 
idans  and  progi'ess.  The  arrangement 
was  worthless,  said  the  admiral,  since 
under  existing  conditions  Tokyo  could 
learn  everything  that  Britain  and 
America  were  doing,  while  Washing¬ 
ton  and  London  would  know  nothing 
of  Japan’s  naval  activities. 

The  admiral  was  probably  almost 
right  up  to  Dec.  7.  1941.  Since  then, 
our  naval  intelligence  people  .seem  to 
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have  acquired  a  lot  of  inside  dope  on 
the  Japanese,  and  that  knowledge  has 
undoubtedly  helped  the  Navy  in  its 
war  of  attrition  against  Japanese  sur¬ 
face  craft.  It  will  eventually  be  a 
factor  in  the  final  victory,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  it  will  guard  our  admirals 
against  taking  unwarranted  risks 
against  superior  enemy  forces.  Con¬ 
versely.  our  Navy  seems  to  have 
learned  well  the  lesson  of  keeping  its 
own  business  out  of  the  reach  of 
enemy  eyes  and  ears. 

*  *  * 

BY  THE  TIME  this  page  is  in  the 

hands  of  most  Edtor  &  Publisher 
rodders,  we  shall  have  entered  upon 
the  fifth  year  of  war. 
Freedom  Ahead  an  anniversary  few 

After  Four 

templated  as  possible 
Years  of  War  „„  Aug.  31,  1939.  We 
are  in  a  world  far 
different  from  that  which  existed  when 
Germany  sent  its  legions  into  Poland. 
Then,  and  for  several  years  after¬ 
wards,  it  seemed  that  both  the  Fascist 
arms  and  the  Fascist  philosophy  might 
dominate  most  of  the  world  for  dec¬ 
ades  to  come.  Four  years  of  war  have 
seen  Fascist  arms  and  technique  over¬ 
come  by  the  valor  and  brains  of  men 
who  hate  war.  The  democracies  which 
Hitler  had  sneered  at  as  “decadent” 
have  proved  that  they  can  make  war 
without  sacrificing  their  ideas  of  lib¬ 
erty.  Even  the  totalitarian  Russia, 
whose  armies  have  taken  the  best 
blows  that  Germany  could  deliver, 
and  bettered  them,  is  closer  to  the 
Western  concept  of  democracy  today 
than  it  was  before  the  German  assault 
in  1941. 

The  democracies,  with  free  public 
discussion  of  their  mistakes  and  their 
defeats,  have  profited  by  their  ex¬ 
perience.  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many,  suppressing  free  criticism,  have 
proliferated  their  errors  and  are  being 
devoured  by  the  consequences.  The 
courage  and  ability  to  think  displayed 
by  Americans,  British,  Chinese,  and 
Russians  have  produced  war  tech¬ 
niques  that  make  the  vaunted  “blitzes” 
of  1939  and  1940  almost  as  obsolete  as 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  essence  of  the  resilience  of 
democracy,  we  think,  lies  in  its  will- 
ingne.ss  to  trust  the  people  with  free 
access  to  news,  to  criticism,  to  free 
discussion.  Censorship  has  not  been 
used  either  in  British  lands  or  here 
to  screen  mistakes  from  popular  view, 
nor  have  wartime  security  statutes 
been  used  to  gag  critics. 

The  result  is  that  we  soon  or  late 
get  the  whole  story.  The  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  such  a  spate  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  put  it  together  in  proper 
relationship  and  in  correct  weight. 
The  piece  by  David  Lawrence,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
every  reader  when  he  learns  from  the 
Pacific  theater  communiques  that 
we’ve  given  the  Japanese  another 
pasting.  The  major  facts  of  war  are 
seldom  sensational.  Like  the  business 
of  fighting,  they  are  stark,  grim  and 
unattractive,  but  it  is  these,  rather 
than  the  knightly  deeds  which  win 
medals  and  headlines,  that  determine 
victory. 


News  Unit  Set  Up 
To  Aid  Third 
War  Loan  Drive 

Mdx  Cook.  Scripps-Hotvard 
Promotion  Chief,  Heads 

Volunteer  Newsmen 

Declaring  that  the  Third  War  Loan, 
with  its  prospective  50,0()0,0<X)  bond¬ 
buying  customers,  will  develop  into 
one  of  the  “big¬ 
gest,  most  excit¬ 
ing  news  stories” 
of  the  war.  Na¬ 
tional  Director 
Theodore  R. 

Gamble,  of  the 
War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision  of  the 
Treasury,  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  27 
the  formation  of 
a  special  News 
Unit  of  volun¬ 
teer  newspaper¬ 
men  to  help  the 
newspapers  of  America  report  and 
write  the  drive  that  opens  Sept.  9. 

Max  B.  Cook,  chief  of  editorial 
promotion  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  has  been  loaned  to  the 
Treasury  to  act  as  managing  editor  of 
the  News  Unit.  A  complete  “news¬ 
room”  setup  is  being  organized.  Louis 
M.  Lyons,  loaned  by  the  Boston  Globe, 
will  be  assistant  managing  editor;  A1 
Segal,  Cincinnati  Post,  feature  editor. 

The  news  staff  includes:  Paul 
Hughes,  Louisville  Courier-Journal: 
Allen  Schoenfield,  Detroit  News;  Harry 
B.  Kerr,  Akron  Beacon-Journal;  Har¬ 
old  Fleming,  assistant  financial  editor. 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Charles 
Hamberger,  Newark  News;  Luej' 
Greenbaum,  New  York  Times;  Carl 
Cefola,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Mrs.  George  Britt,  Scripps-Howard; 
Carl  Winston,  picture  ^itor,  PM; 
Dunlea  Hurley,  publicity  consultant, 
Breeze  Corporations,  Newark;  Sgt.  Ed 
Hoffman,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  formerly 
Acme  Newspictures;  Sgt.  Ralph  W 
Meyers,  U.S.M.C.,  formerly  Howstoii 
Post;  Fred  Hollo  well,  OWI;  Jesse 
Irvin,  OWI;  Jacob  Mogelever,  War 
Finance  Division. 

“With  some  5,000,000  Americans 
actively  engaged  in  selling  bonds  dur¬ 
ing  September,  with  50  million  cus¬ 
tomers  to  be  solicited,  with  parades, 
mass  meetings,  rallies,  mock  battles, 
and  thousands  of  other  events,  the 
Third  War  Loan  should  provide  col¬ 
umns  of  stirring  news  and  human-in¬ 
terest  happenings,”  said  Oscar  A. 
Doob,  assistant  national  director  of 
the  drive  in  charge  of  advertising. 

“Practical  newspapermen  in  the 
News  Unit  should  be  helpful  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  clearing-point  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  Third  War  Loan  news  from  »11 
parts  of  the  country.  Americans  will 
prove  that  they  know  the  war  isn't 
ever,  and  that  they  can  ‘back  the 
attack’  by  buying  that  extra  $100  bond 
during  September.” 


Now  is  the  time  to  take  on  the  Haskin 
;rvice  for  your  newspaper.  The  schools 
e  getting  ready  tostpen,  and  as  the  fall 
ason  comes  on  the  weather  will  be 
Kiler  and  people  will  read  more.  Due 
I  the  upset  condition  of  the  world  there 
iver  was  a  time  when  people  needed 
formation  so  badly.  Let  Haskin  give  it 
I  them.  Write  him  today  for  terms  for 
lur  paper. 


The  Hartford  Courant  (49,58f>M)  has 
reueived  this  service. 
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\iachines! 


They  must  be  on  the  job— always  ready 
and  eager  to  turn  out  their  daily  stint. 
Treat  them  right.  Don’t  neglect  them. 
Whether  they  are  Linotypes  or  other 
machinery,  they  surely  deserve  intelli¬ 
gent  maintenance.  See  that  they  get  it! 


Back  the  Attack— Keep  Buying  Bonds! 


Llnotyp*  Bodoni  and  Caledonia  Bold 


PRINTED  IN  D.  S.  A. 


EIGHTH  OF  A  SERIES 


[DEDICATED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  CONVICTION  IS 
INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  WHO  ADVERTISE 
NOW  TO  INSURE  ITS  CONTINUANCE 

Education  in  health,  thr()ij(;h 
advertising,  has  brought  a  more 
widespread  knowledge  of  diets,  food 
N'alues,  vitamins,  and  their  daily  appli¬ 
cation.  In  addition  to  being  a  public 
service,  with  war  emergencies  demand¬ 
ing  greater  individual  understanding  of 
health  aids,  such  information  will  also  pro¬ 
mote  profitable  remembrance  in  thefuture. 


Advertising — wisely  planned,  placed,  and  adequately  continued  - 
cheaply  and  efficiently  enlarges  the  use  of  a  product  or  provides 
the  basis  for  an  enlightened,  intelligent  public  opinion. 
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